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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
SIR, 

1B£G leave to infcribe to You, th^ 
writings of Mr. Richard Savage,, 
an author whofe early love of the 
Drama, not the bitterefl calamities 
could deprefs. His genius and mis- 
fortunes have heretofore gained him 
the protection of a predecefTor of 

yours 
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yours in the direflipn of the theatre 
— ^Sir RicHARz> Steble^ who, like 
Mr. Hah Ri 8 , pofTei&d an uncommon 
(hare of benevolence. He aded at 
You would have done : he promo- 
ted his intereft with thtf utmofi zeal, 
related hia misfortunes, extolled hia 
merit, and took all opportunities of 
recommending him. The unfortu- 
nate Savage, in return, would 
have joined with others in acknow- 
ledging Your worth and merit, in 
directing the moft rational entertain- 
ment of an enlightened people. It 
requires no common exertion of 

fpirit, 
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ipirit, 4i^vity and abilities to ht 
competitor for the pukHc favour^ 
with a theatre direOedby the greateft 
dramatic genius our eouutry ^ould 
ever boaft: one affiftanoe You 
(hare with that Manager, the ad- 
vice of a numerous group, of 
Newspaper Wits and Cri- 
tics, thofe infallible judges of e- 
very art and fcicnccj who, with 
a candQur and kindnefs peculiar to 
themfBhxs^ faac ^very opportunity 
to mark the mod minute miftake of 
manager and adon If Your feel- 
ings and doubts ihould make You 
rejed the advice of fuch eminent 

writers 
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writers (who have frequently had 
the greateft lawyers for their com- 
mentators) I truft You will continue 
.to receive, what I know You ardent- 
ly wUh.--' the approbation of . the 
Public 



I am, Sir, 



Your obliged Friend, 



THE EDITOR. 



DR. JOHNS O N»S 
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A U T H OR* 

XT has bccen obferved !n all ages, that the advan- 
tages of aature or of fortune have contributed very- 
little to the promotion of happinefs; .and that thofe 
whom the fplendor of their rank, or the extent of 
their capacity, have placed upon the fummits of hu-> 
man life, have not often given any juft occafion to 
envy in thofe who look up to them from a lower Na- 
tion/ Whether it be that apparent fuperiority in- 
cites great defigns, and great defigns are naturally 
liable to fatal mifcarriages ; or that the general lot of 
mankind is mifery, and tlie misfortunes of thofe 
whofe eminence drew upon them an univerfal atten- 
tion, have been more carefully recorded, becaufe 
they were more generally obferved, and have in re- 
ality been only more confpicuous than thofe of o- 
thers, not more frequent, or more fevere. 

That affluence and? power, advantages extrinfic 
and adventitious, and therefore eafily feparable from 
thofe by whom they arc poffeflcd, fliould very often 
flatter the mind with expe<ftations of felicity which 
they cannot give, raifes no aftonifhment; but it 
feems rational to hope, that intelledtual greatnefs 
Ihoiild produce better efiedls; that minds qualified 
for great attainments fhould firft endeavour their owu 
benefit ; and that they who are moft able to teach 
others the way to happinefs, Ihould with moil cer- 
tainty follow it themlelves. 

But this expe^ation, however plaufible, has beea 
very freaucntly difappointed. The heroes of litera 
Tj as well as civil hiftory have been very often no Icfs 
remarkable for what they have fuffered, than for 

Vol. L B \vh:it 



iv DR. JOHNSO N'S 

what they have atchievcd ; and vohimes have been 
written only to enumerate the mifcrics of the learn- 
ed, and relate their unhappy lives, and untimely 
.dcadis. 

Tothefe mournful narratives, I am about to add 
the- Life of Richard Savage, a man whofe writings 
intille him to an eminent rank in the clafTcs of 
learning, and whofe misfortunes claim a degree of 
companion, not always due to the unhappy, as they 
were often the confequeuccsi of the crimes o£ others, 
rather than his own. 

In the year 1697, Anne Countefs of Macclesfield, 
havinff lived for fome time upon very uneafy terms 
with her hufband, thought a public confefl}on of 
adultery the mod obvious and expeditious method of 
obtaining her liberty; and therefore declared, that 
the child, with which flie was then great, was be- 
gotten by the Earl Rivers. This, as may be cafily 
imagineci, made her hufband no Icfs dcfirous of a 
Reparation than hcrfclf, and he profccutcd his dcfign 
in the moil effeftual manner ; for he applied not to 
the ccclefiaflical courts for a divorce, but to the par- 
liament for an a^, by which his marriage might be 
diflblved, the nuptial contrail totally annulled and 
the children of his wife illegitimated. This ad, af- 
ter the ufual deliberation, he obtained, though with- 
out the approbation of fome, who confidered mar- 
riage as an afl'air only cognizable by ecclefiaAical 
jvbdgcs*; and on March 3d was fcparated from his 
wifer whofe fortune, which was very great, was re- 
paid 

• This year was made remarkable by the diiToIutioo 
of a marriage folemnized in the face of the church. 

Salmon's Review. 
The following proteft is regiftered in the books of the 
Houfe of Lords.' 
DiiTentient. 
Becaufe we conceive that this is the firft bill of that 
nature that hath paffed, where there was not a divorce 
^firil obtain.'d in the Spiritual Court > which we look up- 
on 
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paid her ; and who having, as well as her hufband, 
tile liberty of making another choice, was in a Ihorc 
time married to Colonel Bret. 

Whik the Earl of Macclesfield was profecuting 
this affair, his wife was, on die loth of January 
1697-8, delivered of a Son, and the Earl Rivers, 
by appearing to confider him as his own, left none 
any reafon to doubt of the fmcerity of her declaray 
tion; for he was his godfather^ and gave him his 
own name, which was by his dire^ion inferted in the 
Regifter of Su Andrew's parilh in Holborn, but 
unforttmately left him to the care of his mother, 
whom, as (he was now fetfree from her hufband, he 
probably imagined likely to treat with great tendcr- 
nefs the child diat had contributed to fopleafing an e- 
vent. It is not indeed eafy to difcovcr what mo- 
tives could be found to overbalance that natural afi- 
fedion of a parent, or what intercft could be promo- 
ted by neglcft or cruelty. The dread of (hame or 
of poverty, by which Ibme wretches have been in- 
cited to abandon and murder their children, cannot 
be fuppofed to have afifeded a woman who had pro- 
claimed her crimes and folicited reproach, and oa 
whom the clemency of the le^iflature had undeferv- 
cdly beftowed a fortune, which would have been 
very little diminiflied by the expences which the care 
of her child could have brought upon her. Ic wiis 
therefore not likely that ihe would be wicked with- 
out temptation, that Ihe would look upon her fon 
from his birth with a kind of refentmcnt and abhor- 
rence; and inftead of fupporting, afliltlng, and de- 
fending him, delight to fee him ilrtiggliag with mi- 
fery, or that Ihe would take every opportunity of 
3ggi*avating his misfortunes, and obdrucVing hiii re- 
fources, and with an implacable and rclllefs cruelty 
continue her pcrAccutlou from the tirft hour of his 
life to th^ Lift. 

13 2 But 

en as an ill precedeat, and may be of dangef2u3 coafe- 
S^euce in the future. 

Halifax. RocHtsTTK. 
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But whatever were her motives, no fooner was 
her fon born, than fhc difcovered a rcfolution of 
^ifowning him ; and in a very fhort time removed 
ihim from her fight, by committing him to the care 
x)f a poor woman, whom ihe direfted to educate 
him as her own, and injoined never to inform him* 
of his true parents. 

Such was the beginning of the life of Richard 
Savage : Bom with a legal claim to honour and to 
•affluence, he was in two montlis illegitimated by the 
parliament, and difowned by his mother, doomed 
■to poverty and obfcurity, and launched upon the 
ocean of life, oiily that he might be fwallowed by its 
<}uickfands, or dafhed upon its rocks. 

His mother could not indeed rnfed others with the 
fame cruelty. As it was impoffible to avoid the in- 
quiries which the truriofity or tendcmefs of her re- 
lations made after her child, fhe was obliged to give 
fome account of the meafures which fhe had taken ; 
and her mother, the Lady Mafon, whether in ap- 
probation of hpr defign, or to prevent more crimi- 
nal contrivances, engaged to tranfadt with the 
nurfe, to pay her for her care, and to fuperintexid 
the education of the child. 

In this charitable office fhe was adlfted by his god- 
mother Mrs. Loyd, who, while (he lived, always 
looked upon him with that tendernefs, which the 
•barbarity of his mother made peculiarly neccffary; 
but her death, which happened in his tenth year, 
was another of the misfortunes of his childhood ; 
for though (he kindly endeavoured to alleviate his 
ioh by a legacy of three hundred pounds^ yet, as 
he had none to profecute his claim, to (hdter him 
from opprefHon, or call in law to the afliftance of 
juflice, her will was eluded by the executors, and 
no part of the money ever paid. 

He was however not yet wholly abandoned. The 
Lady Mafon flill continued her care, and diredled 
him to be placed at a fhoall grammar-fchool near St. 
Alban's, where he was caOed by the name of his 

nurfcj 
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nurfe, v^ithout theleaft intiinationtliat he had aclaiia 
to any other. 

Here he was initiated ia literature^ and pafTed' 
through feveral of the claffes, with what rapidity or 
what applaufe cannot now be known. As he al- 
ways fpokc with refpeft of his mafter, it is probable^ 
that the mean rank, in which he then appeared, did 
aot hinder has genius from bctns. dlHinguifhed, or 
his induflry from being rewarded; and iT in fo low 
a ftate he obtained diilin^iou and rewards, it is not 
nkely that they were gained but by genius and in- 
duflry. 

It IS very reafonable to coniedlurc,- that his appli- 
cation was equal to his abilities, becaufe his im- 
provement was more than proportioned to the oppor- 
tunities which he enjoyed; nor can it be doubted^ 
that if his earlieft produffcions had b^en pseferved,. 
like thofe of happier fludents, we might in fome 
have found vigorous fallies of that fp;ightly hu« 
mour, which diftinguifhes The Author to be let, 
and m others, ilrong touches of that ardent imagi- 
nation which painted the folcmn fcenes of The 
Wanderer. 

While he was thus cultivating his eenius, his fa- 
ther the Earl Rivers was feized with a diftcmper, 
which in a fhort time put an end to his life. He had 
frequently inquired after his fon, and had alwavs been 
amufed with fallacious and'evafive anfwers; but be- 
ing now in his own opinion on his death-bed, he 
thought it his duty to provide for him among his. 
other natural chilciren, and therefore demanded a 
pofitive account of him, with an importunity not to 
be diverted or denied His mother, who could no 
longer deny an anfwer, determined at leaft to give 
luch as Ihould cut him off for ever from that happi- 
nefs which competence affords, and therefore declar* 
cd that he was dead ; which is perhaps the firft in-« 
ftance of a lie invented by a mother to deprive her 
fon of a provifion which was defigned him by ano- 
ther, and which Ihe could not cxpedt herfelfy though 
be ihould lofe it. 

B 3 Thia 
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^ This was therefore an a<5l of tv^ickednefs which 
could not be defeated, becaufe it could not be fuf- 
pciSted ; the Eai*l did not iipagine, that there could 
cxift in a human form a mother that would ruin her 
fon without, enriching herfclf, and therefore beftow- 
- ed upon fome other perfon fix thoufand pounds, 
vhich he had in his Vill bequeathed to Savage. 

The fame cruelty which incited his mother to 
intercept this provifion which had been intended 
him, prompted her. in a ftort time to another pro- 
jedt, a projed worthy of fuch a difpofition. She 
endeavoured to rid herfelf from the danger of being 
at any time made known to him, by fending him 
fecretly to the American plantations ♦. 

By whofe kindnefs this fcheme was counteracted, 
or by what interpofition fl>e was induced to lay afide 
her defign, I know not ; it is not improbable tha^ 
t^e Lady MaPon might perfuade or compel her to 
defift, or perhaps Ihe could not eafily f}nd accom- 
plices wicked enough to concur in fo cruel an adlion; 
for it may be conceived, that thofe who had by a 
long gradation of jguilt harden.ed their hearts againfl 
the fenfe of common wickednefs, would yet be 
fliQck^d at the defign of a njother ,to expofle her fon 
to flavery and want, to cxpofe him without intereft, 
^d without provocajiion ; and Savage m\ght on this 
occafion find protestors an^ advocates amon^ thofe 
who had long traded in crimes, and whom com- 
paffion had never touched before. 

Being hindered, by .whatever means, from ba- 
nifhing him into another country, fhe formed foon 
after a fcheme for burying him in poverty and ob- 
fciunty in his own j and that Jiis ftation of life, if 
not the place of his refidence, might keep him for 
ever at a diftance from her, flie ordered him to be 
placed with a fhoemaker in Holborn, that after the 
ufual time of trial, he might become his appren- 
tice f. 

• Savage's Preface to his Mifcellany. 
t Preface to Savage's Mifcellanies. 
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1 1 is generally reported, that this proje^L was for* . 
fome time fuccefsful, and that Savaffc was employed 
At the awl longer than he was wiSing to confefs ; 
nor was It perhaps any great advantage to him, that 
an.uncxpe^ed diicovery determined him to quit his 
occupation. 

About thifi time his nurfc, who had always treated 
him as her own fon, died ; and it was natural for 
him to take care of thofe efFedts, wlxich by her death 
were, as he imagined^ become his own ; he tliere^ 
fore went to her houfe, opened her boxes, and ex- 
ftmincd her papers, among which he found fome 
letters written to her by the Lady Mafon, which. 
informed him of his birth, and the reafons for whicu 
it was -concealed. 

He was now no longer fatisfied with the employ* 
cnent which Jiad been allotted him, but thought he 
had a right to (hare the affluence of his mother, and 
therefore without fcrupk applied to her as her foQ» 
aad made v£t of every art to awaken her teadernefs, . 
«nd attraA her f>;gard. But neither his letters, nor 
the interpofition oT thofe friends which his merit or 
fais diftreis procured him, made any impjreflion upon 
her nund: She ftill refolved to negled, though iht 
could ao longer dtfown him. 

It was to AO purpofe that he frequently folicited 
Jier to adoiMt ittm to fee her; ibe avoided him with 
the mod vigilant precaution, and ordered him to be 
esdttded from her houfe, by whomfocver he might 
be introduced, and what reafon foever he might 
give for entering it. 

Savage was at die fame time fo touched with the 
diicovery <^ his real mother, that it was his frequent 
pra&ice to walk in tikc dark evenings ♦ for fcveral 
hours before her door, in hopes of feeing her as fhe 
might come by accident to the window, or crofs her 
apartment with a candle in her hand. 

But all his afliduity and tendcrnefs were without 

cffc(fb, for he could neither foften her heart, nor 

B 4 open 
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open her hand, and was reduced to the utmoft mU 
fcrtcs of want, \vhilc he was endeavouring to awaken 
the afFc^ton of a mother : H-e was therefore obliged 
to fetk fome other means of fupport, and having no 
profefilon, became, by ncceiTitv, an author. 

At this time the attention ot all tjie literary world 
was engrofled by the Dangorian controvcrfy, which 
filled the prcfs with pamphlets, and the eoffee-houfes 
with difputants. Of this fubjc^, as mod popular^ 
he rnnde choice for his firfl attempt, and without 
any other knowledge of the queftion, than he had 
caiualiy collc^ed fromconverfation, publifbed'a poem 
agHinil the biHiop. 

What was the fuccefs or merit of this performance 
I know not i ' it was probably loft among the innu* 
merable pamphlets to which that difpdte ffave occa- 
fion. Mr. Savage was himfelf in a Tittle time 
afliamed of it, and endeavoured to fupprefs it, by 
deftroying all the copies. that he could collect. 

lie then attempted a more gainful kind of writ« 
ing*, and in his eighteenth year offered to the 
ftage a comedy borrowed from a Spanifli plot, which 
was rcfufed by the players, and was therefore given 
by him to Mr. Bullock, who, having more mtereft^ 
made fome flight alterations, and brought it upon 
the ftage, under the title of f Woman's a RiddlEi 
but allowed the unhappy author no part of the 
profit* 

Not difccuraged however at his repulfe, he wrote 
two years afterwards Love in a Veil, another 
comedy, borrowed likewife from the Spanifh, but 
with little better fuccefs than before ; for though it 
was received and aded, vet ii appeared fo late in the 
year, that the author ODtainea no^ other advantaffe 
from it| than the acquaintance of Sir Richard Steele^ 
and Mr. Wilks i by whom he was pitied, carefled» 
and relieved. 

Sir 

• Jacob's Lives of Dramadc Poets, 
f This play was printed firft in 8vo, and afterwards 
in I zaio, the fifth edition. 
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Sir Richard Steele having declared in his favour 
with all the ardour of benevolence which conftituted 
his character, promoted his interell with the utmoft' 
zeal, related his misfortunes, applauded his merit,, 
took all opportunities of recommending him, and 
afferted, f ^^^ * ^^^ inhumanity of his mother had 
• given him a right to find c;very good man his 
•• father.' 

N'Or was Mr. Savage admitted to his acquaintance* 
only, but to his conhdence, of which he fometimes' 
related an inftance too extraordinary to be omitted, 
as it affords, a. very juft. idea of his patron's cha-- 
rafter. • 

He was once dcfired by Sir Richard, with an air' 
of the utmoft importance, to come very early to his 
houfe the next morning. Mr. Savage came as he ' 
had promifed, found the chariot at the door, and* 
Sir Richard waiting for him, and ready to go out. 
'What was intended, and whither they were to go. 
Savage could not conjefture, and was not willing 
to enquire ; but immediately fcatcd himfelf with * 
Sir Richard; the coachman was ordered to' drive, 
and they hurried with the utmoft' expedition ta 
Hyde-Park Corner, where they ftopped at a petty, 
tavern, and retired to a private room. Sir Richard' 
then informed him, that he intended to publilh a 
pamphlet, -and that he had defired him to; come 
thither that he might write for him. They fooxj fat 
down to the work. Sir Richard dictated, and Savage 
wrote, till the dinner that had been ordered was 
put upon the table. Savage was fuxprized at the 
meannefs of the entertamment, and after- fcme he- 
fitation ventured to afle for wine, which Sic Richard, 
not without reluftance, ordered" to be brought. 
They then finiflied their dinner, and proceeded in 
their pamphlet, which they concluded in the jdter- 
noon. 

Mr. Savage then imagined his tafk over, and ez- 

pefted that Sir Richard would qall for the reckoning, 

B 5 aad. 
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^nd return borne ; but his expef^l^tions deceived bioiy 
for Sir Richard told him, that he w^ \7ith0ut 
monej, and that the pamphlet muft be fold before 
the dinner could be paid for; and Savage was there- 
fore obliged to go and oflFer their new produdion ta 
f^le for two guineas, which with fonxe diflScuJty he 
obtained. Sir Richard then returned homey bloving 
retired that day only to avoid his creditorsy and 
<;pmpofed the pamphlet only to difcharg« his reck- 
oning, 

Mr. Savage related another fadt equally uncom- 
mon, which, though it h?is no relation to his life, 
ouglit to be prefer ved. Sir Richard Steele having 
one day invited to his houfe a great i\uiT;ber of per- 
fons ot the firft quality, they were furprifed at the 
number of liveries which furrounded the table 5 and 
5^ter dinner, when wine and mirth had fet thpm 
free from the obfervation of rigid ceremony, one of 
them enquired of Sir Richard, how fuch an ^xpen- 
five train of domeftics could be confiftent with his 
fortune. Sir Richard very frankly confefled, that 
they were fellows of whom he would very wiUixigly 
hfi rid. And being then aiked, why he did not 
difc barge them, decided that they were bailiffs who 
had introduced themfelves with an execution, and 
whom, fince he could not fend them away, he bad 
thought it convenient to embellifh with liveries, that 
they might do him credit while they ftaid. 

His friends were diverted with the expedient, and 
by paying the debt difcharged their attendance, 
having obliged Sir Richard to promife th^t they 
ihould never again £nd him graced with a retinue of 
the fame kind. 

Under fuch a tutor, Mr. Savage was not likely 
to learn prudence or frug^ity, and perhaps many 
of the misfortunes which the want of thpfe virtues 
brought upon him in the foDowing parts of his life, 
might be julUy imputed to fo ijnimproving an ex- 
ample. 

Nor did the kindnefs of Sir Richard end in com- 
mon favours. He propofed to have efiabliihed him 

IB 
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in ibme fettled fcheme of life, and to have con* 
trailed a kind of alliance with himi by marrying 
him to a natural danghter, on whom he intended lo^ 
beRow a thonfandi pounds. But though he was- 
always laviih of future bounties, he conducted hi& 
affairs in fuch a manner, that he was very feldom 
aWc to keep his promifes, to execute his own in- 
tentions ; and as ha was never able to raife the'fum 
which he had offered, the marriage was delayed. 
In the mean time he was oflficiou^y informed that 
Mr. Savage had ridiculed him ; by which he was 
fo much exafperated, that he wfthdrew 'the allow- 
ance which he had paid him, ^nd never afterwards 
admitted him to his houfe. 

It is not indeed unlikely that Savage might by his 
imprudence expofe himfelf to the malice of a tale- 
bearer; for his patron had many follies, which as- 
his difcemment eafily difcovered, his imagination 
might fometknes incite hitn to mention too ludi- 
croufly. A little knowledge of the world is fufRci- 
ent to difcovcr that fuch weaknefs is very common, 
and that there are few who do not fometimes, in the 
wantonnefs of thoughtlcfs mirth, or the heat of 
traniient refcntment, fpeak of their friends - and be- 
nefactors with levity and contem^t^ though in their 
cooler moments they want neither fenfe of their 
kindnefs, nor reverence for their virtue. The fault 
therefore of Mr. Snvage was rather negligence than 
in^nititude ; but Sir Richard muft fikewife be ac- 
quitted of fcverity, for who is there that can pa- 
ttentlv bear contempt from one whom be has re- 
lieved and fupported, whole eftablifh'ment he ha? 
laboured, and whole intereft he has promoted? 

He was now acain abandoned to fortune, without 
any other friend than Mr. Wilks; a man, who, 
whatever were his abilities or fkili as an ai5!or, de- 
iierves at lealt to be remembered for his virtues *, 

which 

« As it 18 a loft to maokind when any good afiioti Is 
$firg(mco^ I ibaU ia&ti another iafttoce of Mr. 'Wilks's 

geneiofity. 
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"which are not often to be founds in the world, and 
perhaps lefs often in lu$ profeiGon than, in others. 
To be humane, generous and candid, is a very hifirh 
degree of merit in any cafe ;• but thofe qualities 
dcferve ftill greater praife, when they .are found in. 
(Lat condition, which m^es almoft every other* 
man, for whatever reafon, contemptuous, infolent, 
petulant, felfifh, and brutal. . ■ . , 

As Mr. Wilks was one of thofe to whom calamity 
feldom. complained without relief^ he naturally took 
an unfortunate wit into his prote^ion, and not only 
aiHiled him in any cafual diftreffes, but continued 
an equal and fteady kindnefs to the time of his 
death. 

By his interpofition Mr. Savage once obtained 
from his mother * fifty pounds, and a promife x)£ 

*• one 

generoilty, very liede known* Mr. Smidi^ a gentlemaa' 
educated at ^Dublin, bejng hindered by an impediment in 
his pronunciation from engaging in orders, for which hia^ 
friends deiigned him, left his own country, and came to. 
London in queft of employ meqt, but found his folicitati* 
ons fruitlcfs, and his neceffides every day niore prelFing. 
lii this diftrefs he wrote a tragedy, and offered it to the 
players, by whom it was rejected. Thus were his laft 
hopes defeated, and he had no other profpedt than of* 
the mod deplorable poverty. But Mr. wilks. thought his- 
performance, though not perfe^, at leaft wormy of 
Tome reward, and therefore offered him a benefit. This- 
favour he improved with fo much ditigence, that the^ 
l^Quie afforded him a confiderable fum, with which he- 
went to Leyden, applied himfelf to the ftudy of phyiic, 
and profecuted his defign with fo much diligence and 
fucccfs, tlnn when Dr. Boerhaave was defired by the- 
Czarina to recommend proper peribns tO/ introduce into 
Ruilia the praflice and fludy of phvfic, Dr. Smith was- ' 
one of thofe whom he feledted. He had a confider- 
able penfion fettled on h'm at his arrival, and was 0Q< of 
the chief phyficions at the Ruffian court. 

* This I write, upon the rredit of thf author of hit' 
life^ whicji wa9 pubiiihed 1727. 
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one hundred and fifty more ; but it was the fate of 
tjiis unhappy man, that few promifes of any a4* 
rantagc to him were performed. His mother was 
infetSbed among others with the general madncfs of 
the South-Sea traflfic, and haying been difappointed 
in her expeftations, rcfufcd to pay what perhaps 
nothing but the proipeft of fudden affluence prompt* 
^d her to promife. . 

Being thus obliged to depend upon the friendfhip 
of Mr. Wilks, he was cOnfequently an affiduous- 
frequenter of the theatres, and in a fhort time the* 
amufcments of the ftage took fuch pofleflion of hi% 
mind, that he never >^ras ajbfcnt; from a play in fe- 
Veral years. 

This conftant attendance naturally procured him 
%h£ acquaintance of the players, and among others, 
of Mrs. Oldfield, who was fo much pleafed with his 
convcrfatioUj and touched with his misfortunes, 
that Ihe allowed him a fettled penfion of fifty pounds 
a year, which was during her life regularly paid. 

That this adk of gencrofxty may receive its due 
praife, and that the good afbions of Mrs. Oldfield 
•may not be fullted by her general chara^er, it is 
proper, to mentipn what Mr. Savage often declared* 
in the flrongeft terms, that he never faw her alone, 
or in any other place than behind the fcencs. 

At her death he endeavoured to fhew his grati- 
tude in the moft^ decent manner, by wearing mourn- 
ing as for a mother, but did not celebrate her in 
. elegies, becaufe he knew that too great a profufion 
of praife would only have Revived tholfc faults which: 
His natural'equity did not allow him to think lefs, 
becaufe they were committed^ hj one who favoured 
him; but of which, though his virtue would not 
endeavour ta palliate them, his gratitude would not 
fuffer him to prolong the memory, or diflFufe the 
cenfure. 

In his Wan &ER felt, he has indeed taken an op- 
portunity of mentioning her, but celebrates her not 
ibr her Virtue, but her beauty, an exceUence which' 
none cyer denied her : This is the only encomium 

with 
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•with -which he has rewarded her liberality, axikd per- 
haps he has even in this been too lavifhx>f his praiie. 
He feems to have thought, that never to mention 
his benefaftrefs would have an appearance of ingra- 
titudes though to have dedicated any particular per- 
formance to her memory would have only betrayed 
an officious partiality^, that, without exalting her 
charafter, would have deprefled his own. 

He had fometimes, by the kindnefs of Mr. Wilks, 
the advantage of a benefit, on which occafions he 
often received uncommon marks of regard and com- 
paifion J and was once told by the Duke of Dorfet, . 
that it was juft to confider him as an injured noble- 
man, and that in his opinion the nobility ought to 
think themfelves obliged, without folkitation, to- 
take every opportunity of fupporting him by their 
countenance and patronage. But he had generally 
the mortification to hear that the whole intereft of 
his mother was employed to fruftrate his applicati- 
ons, and that ihe never left any expedient untried, 
by which he might be cut off from the poffibijity of 
jiipporting lifer The fame difpofition (he endea- 
voured to diffufe among all thofe over whom nature 
or fortune gave her any influence, and indeed fuc- 
(;eeded too wett in her defign ; but could not always 
propagate her effrontery with her cruelty, for fome 
of tboie, whom Ihe incited againfl him, were aifham- 
ed of their own conduft, and boafled of that relief 
which they never gave him. 

In this cenfure 1 do not indiferiminately involve 
^ his relations ; for he has mentioned with grati- 
tude the humanity of one Lady, whofe niune I am 
now unable to recoUedl, and to whom therefore I 
cannot pay the praifes which fhe deferves for having 
a<5ted well in oppofition to influence, precept, and 
example. 

The punifliment which our laws inflidl upon thofe 
parents who murder then- infants is well known, 
nor has its juftice ever been contefted ; but if they 
4efcrve death, who deftroy a child in its birth, what 
pains can be ievere enovgh for her who forbears to 

deffrojr 
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deftpoy Jiinj only to inflidl ftiarper miferies upon 
him } who prolongs his life only to make it mifer* 
able; and who cxpofes him, without care and with- 
out pity, to the malice of oppreffion, the caprices oi 
cbancci. and the temptations of poverty ; who re- 
joices to fee him overwhelmed with calamities ; 
and when his pwn induflry, or the charity at 
others, has enabled him to rife for a fhort time 
above his miferies, plunges him again into his for- 
naer diftrcfs ? 

The kindnefs of his friends not affording him any 
conftant fupply, and the profpe(St of improving hia^ 
fortune, by enlarging his acquaintance, neceiTarily 
leading him to places of expence, he found it ne- 
ccflary * to endeavour once more at dramatic poetry, 
for wnich he was now better qualified by a moi'c 
extcnfive knowledge, and longer obfervation. But 
having been unfuccefsful in comedy, though rather 
for want of opportunities than genius, he refolved 
now to try whether he fliould not be more fortunate 
in exhibiting a tragedy. 

The ftory whiph he chofe for the fubiefl:> was that 
of Sir Thomas Ovcrbury, a ftory well adapted to 
the ftaee, though perhaps not far enough removed 
from the prefcnt ggc, to admit properly the fi<aions 
n^ceflary to complete tlie plan; for the mind, which 
naturally lovas truth, is always moft offended with 
the violation of thofe truths of which we are mod 
certain, and we of cpurfe conceive thofe faifts moft 
certain, which approach ncarcft to our own time. 

Out of this ftorjr he formed ^ tragedy, which, if 
the circumftances m which he wrote it be confider- 
c49 vriU a^ord at once an uncommcm proof of 
ftrength of genius, and evennefs of mind, of a fe- 
renity not to be ruffled, and an imagination hot to 
be fuppreffed. 

During a confidcrahle part of the time, in whiclx 
he was €X9pjoycd upon tliis performance, he was 

without 

• In 1724. 
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"vrithout lodging, and often without meat; nor had' 
he any other conveniences for ftudy. than the fields 
or the ftrect allowed him ; there he ufed to walk 
and form his fpeeches, and afterwards fl'ep into a 
Ihop, beg for a few moments the ufe of the pen and 
ink, and write down what he had compofed upon • 
paper, which he had picked up by accident.. 

If the pcribrmance of a writer thus diftrefTed is 
not perfe(5fc,' its faults ou^ht furdy to be imputed to 
a caufe very dificrent from want of genius, and' 
muft rather excite pity than provoke cenfure. 

But when under tnefe difcouragemcnts the tra-r 
gcdy was finifhed, there yet remained the labour of: 
introducing it on the ftage, an undertaking, which,, 
to an ingenuous mii^d, was in a very high degree 
vexatious and difguftiiig; for having little intereft 
or reputation, Be? was obliged to fubmit himfclf ' 
wholly to the players, and admit, with whatever 
reluiftance, the emendations of Mr. Gibber, which' 
he always confidercd" as the difgracc of his per- 
formance. 

* He had indeed in Mh Hill another critic of a 
very different clafs, . from whofe friendfhip he re- 
ceived great afliflance on many occafions, and 
whom he never mentioned but with the utmoft ten- 
dernefs and regard. He had been for fome time 
dhlinguifhed by him with very particular kindnefs, 
and on this occafion it was natural to apply to him 
as an author of an eflablifhed' character. He there- 
fore fent this tragedy to him, with a fhort copy of * 
verfes, in which he defired his correftion. Mr.. 
Hill, whofe humanity and politenefs are generally- 
known, readily complied "with his requefl; but as he. 
is remarkable for fmgularity of ftntiment, and bold 
experiments in language, Mr. Savage did not think 
his play much improved by his innovation, and had 
even at that time the courage to reject fcvcral paf- 
fafges which he could not approve ; and what is ftill* 
u^.ore laudable, Mr. Hill had the generofity not to 

refent 
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reCent the neglect of his alterations, but wrote the 
prologac and epilogue, in which he touches on the 
circumflances of the author with great tendemels. 

After all thefe obflnidions and compliances, he 
was only able to brin? his play upon die ft age in the 
fummer, when the chief a3tors had retired, and the 
reft were in poffeffion of the houfe for their own 
advantage. Among thefe, Mr. Savage was admitted 
to play the part of Sir Thomas Overbury, by which 
he gained no great reputation, the theatre being a 
province for which nature feemcd not to have de- 
lignedhim; for neither his voice, look, norgefture, 
were fuch as are expcdled on the ftage, and he was 
hioifelf fo much amamed of having been reduced 
to appear as a player, that he alwavs blotted out his 
name from the lift, when a copy of his tragedy was 
to be fhown to his friends. 

In the publication of his performance he was more 
fuccefsfvil, for the ravs of genius that elimmered in 
ICy that glimmered through all the mills which po- 
verty and Gibber had been able to ft)read over it, 
procured him the notice and efteem ot many perfons 
eminent for their rank, their virtue, and their wit. 

Of this play, adled, printed, and dedicated, the 
accumulated profits arofb to an hundi^ed founds, 
which he thought at that time a very large fum, 
having been never mafter of fo much before. 

In the Dedication f , for which he receivetd ten 
guineas, there is nothing remarkable; The Preface 
contains a ytrj liberal encomium on the blooming 
excellencies of'^ Mr. Theophilus Gibber, whict Mr. 
Savaff e could not in the latter part of his life fee his 
friends about to read without fnatchinsp the play out 
of their hands. The generofity of Mr. Hill did 
not end on this occafion; for afterwards, when Mr. 
Savage's neceflities returned, he encouraged a fub- 
fcriptton to a Mifcellany of Poems in a very extra- 
ordinary 

t To Herbert Tryft, Efq, of Herefordftirc 
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m-dinary manner, by publifhing his ftory In the 
Plain D^aljer *, with fonje affedting lines f, 

which 

♦ TTie Plain Dealk^i was a. periodical paper writ- 
ten by Mr. Hill and Mr. Bond, whom Mr. Savage called 
the two contending powers of light and darkne^. They 
wrote by turns each fix Eflays, and the chara£ler of the 
work was obferved regularly to rife in Mr. Hill's weeks, 
and fall in Mr. Bond's* 

f Hopelefs, abandoned, aimlefi, and opprefs'd, 
Loll to delight, and, ev'ry way diftrcis'd; 
Crofs his -cold bed, in wild diu>rder, thrown. 

Thus figh'd Alexis, friendlefs, and alone 

Why do I breathe? — What joy can being give, 
When ih/p, who gave me life, forgers I liv^l 
Feels not thefe wintry bUfts;: — nor heeds my famrt^ 
Bat ihut^me from the fheher of her heart! 
Saw me. es^s'd to want! to ihame! to fcofn! 
To iltef— which make it mifery to be born! 
Caft me, . regardkis, on the wprUTs bleak wild | 
And bade me be a wretch, while yet a child ! 
Whcr« can he hope for pity, peace, or reft^ 
Who moves no foftnefs in a mother's breaft ? 
Cuftom, law, reafon, all! my cauiie forfake. 
And Nature fleepa, to keep my woes awake I 
Crimes, wluch the cruel (carce believe can be. 
The kind are guilty of, to ruin me. 
E'en Ae, who bore me, blafts me with her hate. 
And, meant my fortune, makes herfelf my fate. 

Yet has this fweet negle£tor of my woes, 
Thefofteft, tend'reil breaft that pity knows! 
Her eyes Qied mercy wherefoe'er they (hine. 
And her foul melts at eY'xy woe — bnt mine. 
Sure then fome fecret fate for guilt unwill'd. 
Some fentence preordained to be fulfiird ! 
Plung'd me thus deep in forrow's fearching flood, 
And walh'd me from the mem'ry of her blood. 

But, oh! whatever caufe has mov'd her hate, 
let me but (i^h, in filence, at my fate; 
The God within perhaps may touch her breaft, , 
And, when ihe pities, who can be diftief&'d? 
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which he aflerts to have been written by Mr. Savage 
upon the treatment received by him from his mother, 
but of which he was himfelf the author, as Mr. 
Savage afterwards declared. Thefe lines, and *he 
paper in which they were inferted,* had a very pow- 
crfiil effeft upon all but his mother, whom, by mak- 
ing her crucky more public, they only hardened in 
her ayerfion. 

Mr.. Hill not only promoted the fubfcription to the 
Mifcellany, but finilhed likewife the greateft part 
of the Poems of which it is compofed, and particu- 
larly The Happy Man, which he publifhed as a 
Ipecimen. 

The fubfcriptions of thofe whom thefe papers 
Ihould influence to patronife merit in diftrefs, with- 
out any other folicitation, wer^ dire(5led to be left 
^t Button's qoffee-houfe; and Mr. Savage going 
thither ^ few days afterwards, without expe^tion. 
of any effe^ from his propofa], faund to his furprize 
feventy guineas*, which had beei) fent him in con-- 
fequence of the compaflion excited by Mr. Hill's 
pathetic reprefentation. 

To this MifceUfmy be wrote a Prefecef, in which 

ie 

* Thcimrocs pf thofe who fo jgepproufly pontrjibuted 
to hi? relief^ haying ))een mendoned iiva former account, 
ought not to be omitted here. They were the Pu^chefs- 
of Clevelsgad, L^/ Cheyney, Lady Caftlepwiin, . Lady 
Gower, Lady Lechmcrc, the Dutchefe Ppwager, and 
Dutchefs of Rudand, Lady StrgfTord, the Countefs 
Dowager of Warwick, Mrs. Mary Floyer, Mr?. Sofuej 
Noel, Duke of Rutland, Lord Cainfl>orougi^ LfOrd 
Millingtpn, Mr. John Savage. 

f This Preface is as follows : 

Crudells Mater magis, an Puer improbus ille? 
Jmprobus iile Puer, crudelis ty quoque Mater. 

ViROIL. 

My readers, lam afcaid, when they obferve Richard 
Savage joined fo clofe, and fo conftantly, to * fon of the 
late Ead Rivers/ will impute to a ridiculous vanity, what 
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he gives an account of his mother's cruelty in a very 
uncommon drain of humour, and with a gaiety of 

imagination,. 

IS the effect of aiT unhappy neceflity, which my hard 
fortune has thrown me under — 1 am to be pardoned for 
adhering a little tenacioufly to my father, becaufe my 
mother will allow me to be no-body j and has almoft re- 
duced me, among heavier affll£tions, to that uncommon, 
kind of want, which the Ihdians of America complained 
of at our firft (ettline among them ; when they came, to- 
beg names of th« Englilh, becaufe (faid they) we are poor 
men of ourfelves, and have none we can lay claim to. 

I'he good natuie of thofe, to whom I have not the. 
honour to be known, would forgive me the ludicrous turn 
of this beginning, if they knew but how little reafon.T 
have to be merrv— ^It was my misfortune to be the fon of 
the above-mentioned Earl, by the lateCountefs of Mac- 
clesfield, (now widow of Colonel Henry Bret) whofe 
divorce, on occafion of the amour which I was a confe- 
quence of> has left fomething on record, which I take to 
he very remarkable;, and it is this: Certain of our grear 
judges, in their temporal decifions, adt with a fpintual 
regard to Levitical Divinity, and in particular to the Ten 
Commandments;, two of which (eem, in m^ ca(e, .to 
have vifibly infliienced their opinbns — * Tboii (Halt not 
commit adultery,' pointed fulled on my mother ; But, af 
to * The Lord's vifiting the fms of the fathers upon the 
children,' it was conlidered as what could regard me only: 
And for that reafon, I fuppofe, it had been inconliftent 
with the rules of (an6!ity, to aflign provifion out of my 
mother^s returned eftate, foe fupport of an infant finner. 
Hius, while legally the fon of one Earl, and natu- 
Uy of another, I am, nominalljr, nobody's fon at all : 
pr the Lady having given me too much father, thought 
it but an equivalent dedudion to leave me no mother, by 
way of balance — So I am fported into the world, a kind 
of (huttlecock, between law and nature — If law had not 
beaten me back, by the (Iroke of an a6t, on purpofe, I 
had not been above wit, by the privilege of a man o€ 
quality: Nay, I might have preferved into die bargain, 

the. 
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imagination, which the fuccefs of his fubfcription 
probably produced. 

The 

the Lives of Duke Hamilton and Lord Mohun, whofe 
•difpute arofe from the eftate of that Earl of Macclesfield, 
whom (but for the mentioned a6l) I muft have called fa- 
ther — And, if nature had not ftruck me off, with a 
ftronger blow than law did, the other Earl, who was moft 
-empbatica^ my father, coula never have been told, I was 
dead, when he was about to enable me, by his will, to 
^havc lived tofome piirpofe. An unaccountable feveiiry 
of a mother! whom 1 was then not old enough to have 
deferved it from ; and by which I am a fingle unhappy 
inftance among that nobleman's natural children, and 
thrown friendkfs on the world without means of fup- 
-porting myfelf, and without audiortty to apply to thole, 
whofe duty I know it is to fupport me. 

Thus, however ill quaHfitil I am to live by my wits, I 
^lave the bed plea in the world for attempting u ; fince 
it is loo apparent that I was born to it— Having wearied 
tny judgment with fruitlefs endeavours tobehappy, I 
gave the reins to my fancy, that I might learn, at lea ft, to 
be eafy. 

But I ceafe a while to fpeak x)f myfelf, that T may (ay 
fomething of my Mifcellany — I was furAifhed, by the 
verlesof my fnends, with wit enough to defervc a fub- 
fcription ; but 1 wanted another much mocc profitable 
quality, which fhould have emboldened me to folicit it 
(ariother of my wants, that, I hope, may be imputed to 
my mother!) I had met with little encouragement, but for 
the endeavours of fomefew gendemen in my behalf, who 
were generous enough to confider my ill fortune, as a me- 
rit that intitled me to their notice. 

Among thefe I am particularly indebfed to the author 
of the Plain Dealers, who was pleafed, in two of 
his papers (which I intrcat his pardon for reprinting t)ef ore 
. my Mifcellany) to point out my unhappy ftory to the 
world with fo touching a humanity, and fo good an cf- 
fe£l, that many perfons of quality, of all ranks, and of 
both fexes, diftinguiihed themfelves with the promptnefs 

lie 
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The Dedication is addreiTcd to the Lady Mary 
Wortky Montague^ whom he flatter« without re- 

fervc, 

he had hinted to the nobie-tnlndcd i and not (laying titl 
they were applied to, ient me the honour of their I'ub* 
fcriptions in die utoA liberal and handibme manner for ^t^ 
couragenienc of my undertaking. 

i ou^ht here to acknowild^e feveral favoorf from Mr« 
Hill, whofe writings are a /hining ornament of this Mif« 
cellan^l but I wave detaining my leaders, and beg leave 
to refer them to a copy of verfes called I'uc VKitho, 
which t have taken the liberty to addrefs to that gentle- 
tuan. 

To return to the Lady, my mother— Had the cele- 
brated Mr, Locke been ar.r|uamted with her example, st 
had certainly appeared in hif chapter ag»inil innate prac- 
tical principles ; bccaufe it would have cotnpleted his in- 
ilances orenormftiis ; Some of which, though not ex* 
adly in the order that he mentions them, are as follow 
— * Have there not been (fays he) v/hole nations, and 

* thofeof the moflcivilizeci people, amoogd whom, the 

* expofing their children ro peridi by want, or wild beads, 

* has been a pradtice as little comiemned or fcrupled as 

* the bezetting them?' Were 1 inclinable to be ferious, I 
could eaiiiy prove that 1 have not been mofe gently dealt 
with b^ Mrs. Bret) but if this is any way foreign to my 
cafe, I (hail find a nearer example in the whimiscal one 
that enfues. 

* It is familiar (fays the afore-cited author^ among the 

* Mengrelians, a people profcffin^^ Chridianity, to bury 

* their children alive without fcruole/ — There are indeed 
fundry fedts of Chridians, and 1 have often wondered 
which could be my mammals, but now 1 find (be pioudy 
vroUffcB and pra£lifes Chriftianity after the manner of the 
Mengrelians ) (he indudrioufly obfcured me, when my 
fortune depssidvd on my being known, and, in thatfenfe, 
(he may be (M to have buried roe alive ^ and fare, like 
a Mengriflian, (he mud have committed the action with- 
out fctuple I for (lie is a woman of fpitit, and can fee the 

confequence 
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fcrve, and, to confefs the truth, with very little 
1 art. The fame obfei*vation may be extended to 

ail 

eonfequence without remorfe— *The Caribbees (con- 
^ tinues my smthor) were wont to cadrace their children, 
* in order to fat and eat theni^ — Here indeed I can draw 
no parallel $ for to fpcak juftice of the Lady, ihe never 
contributed aught to have me pdmpercd, but always pro- 
moted my being ftarved : Nor did me, even in my infan- 
cy, betray fondnefs enough to pe fufpe^d of a defi^n to 
devour me j but, on the contrary, not enduring me ever 
to approach her, offered a bribe to have me (bippcd off, 
in an odd manner, to one of the plantations — When I 
was about fifteen her affeflion began to awake, and had I' 
but known my intereft, I had been handibmely provided 
for. In fhort, I was folicited to be bound apprenncc to a 
yery honeft and reputable occupation — a (hoemakcr j an 
offer which I undutifully rejctkd. I was, in fine, un- 
wiiltng to underfland her in a literal fenfe, and hoped, 
that, like the prophets of old, fhe might have hinted 
her mind in a kind of parable, or proverbial way of 
fpeaking; as thus — That one time or other I might, on 
due application, have the honour of taking the length of 
her foot. 

Mr. Locke mendone another fet of people thatdifpatch 
their children, if a pretended aftrologer declares them to 
have unhsippy ftars-^ Perhaps my mamma has procured 
fomc cunning man to calculate my nativity ^ or having 
had fome ominous dream, which preceded my birth, the 
dire event may have appeared to her in the dark and 
dreary bottom of a China cup, where coffce-ftains are 
often confulted for prophecies, and hcki as infallible as 
were the leaves of the ancient Sybils — To be partly (c- 
rious: I am rather willing to wrong her judguicnr, by 
fufpcfling it to be tainted a little with the tenets of fuper- 
fticion, than fuppofe (he can be midrefs of a feared con- 
fcience, and aft on no principle at all. 

J This the following extrn^ from it will prove. 

— * Since our country has been honoured with the ginry 
' of your wit, as elevated and immortal as your foul, ic 

* no 
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all his Dedications : his compliments are condrained 
and violent, heaped together without the ^race of 
order, or the decency of introdudlion : he feems to 
have written his Panegyrics for the perufal only of 
his patrons, and to have imagined that he had no 
other tafk than to panxper them with praifes however 
grofs, and that flattery would make its way to the 
heart, without the aiuflance of elegance or inven- 
tion. 

Soon afterwards .the death of the king fumiflied 
a general fubjedl for a poetical conteit, in which 
Mr. Savage engaged, and is allowed to have carried 
the prize of honour from his competitors; but I 
fcnow not whether he gained by his performance any 
other advantage than the incrcafe of his reputation ; 
though it mufl: certainly have been with farther 
views that he prevailed upon himfclf to attempt a 
fpecies of writing, of which all the topics had been 
long before e*haulled, and which was .made at once 
difficult by the multitudes that had failed in it, and 
thofe that had fuccecded. 

He was now advancing 'in reputation, and though 
frequently involved In very diflrefsful perplexities, 
appeared however to be gaining upon mankind, 
when both his fame and his life were endangered by 

an 

* no longer remains a doubt whether your fex have 

* ftrength of mind in proportion to their fweetnefs. 

* There is fomething in your verfes as diftinguiflied as 

* your air — They are as ftrong as truth, as .deep as rea- 

* fon, as clear as innocence, and as faiooth as beauty— 

* They contain a namelefs and peculiar mixture of force 

* and grace, which is at once fo movingly ferene, and fo 

* majeftically lovely, that it is too amiable to appear any 

* where but in your eyes, and in your writings.' 

' As fortune is not more my enemy than I am theenc- 

* my of flittery, I know not how I can forbear this ap- 

* plication to your Ladyfhip, becaufe there is fcarce a 

* polFibili y that I (hould fay more than I believe, when I 

* am fpeaking of your Excellence,'— 
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an event, of which it is not yet determined, whe- 
ther it ought to be mentioned as a crime or a cala- 
mity. 

On the 20th of November, 1727, Mr. Savage 
came from Richmond, where he then lodged, that 
he might purfue his ftudies with lefs interruption, 
with an intent to dtfcharge another lodging which 
he had in Weftminfler, and accidentally meeting 
two gentlemen his acquaintances, whofe names were 
Merchant and Gregory, he went in with them to 
a neighbouring conee-houfe, and fat drinking till 
it was late, it being in no time of Mr. Savage^ s life 
any part of his charafter to be the firft of the com-' 
pany that defired to feparate. He would willingly 
have gone to bed in the fame houfe, but there was 
not room for the whole company, and therefore th'ey 
agreed to ramble about the ftreets, and divert them- 
ieives with fuch amufements as ihould offer them-' 
ilelves till morning. 

In their walk they happened unluckily to difcover 
light in Robinfon*s cofFee-houie near Charing-crofs,* 
and therefore went in. Merchant, with fome rude- 
aefs, demanded a room, and was told that there ^as 
a good fire in the next parlour, which the company 
were about to leave, being then paying their reck- 
oning. Merchant, not fatisfied with this anfwer, 
rulhed into the room, and was followed by his com- 
panions. He then petulantly placed hnnfelf be- 
tween the company and the fire, and foon after 
kicked down the tabic. This produced a quarrel,' 
fwords were drawn on both fides, and one Mr^ James 
Sinclair was killed. Savage having wounded like-' 
wife a maid that held him, forced his way with 
Merchant out of the houfe; but being intimidated 
and confufed, without refolution either to fiy or (lay, 
they were taken in a back court by one of the com- 
pany and fome foldiers, whom he had called to his 
aflUtance. 

Being fecured and guarded that night, they were 

in the morning earned before three juftices, who* 

committed them to the Gate-houfe, from whence, 

Vol. I. C upon 
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upon tjae d«ath of Mr* Sinclair* which happened 
the fame day,, they were re^AQved: la the oizht co; 
Newgate, where they were however treated withi 
feme diftindioji> exesipted fcom the igxiomiiiy of 
chains, and confined, not amcHi|^ the coautton cri** 
ipinais, but in the Prefs*yard> 

Wh^a the day of trial came, the court was. 
crouded in a very unuAxal. manner, and the public. 
9ppea?6d t0. iatereft, itielf as la a caufe of generai 
jqoncem. The witneiles agatnA Mr. Savage aad his^ 
friends were, die woman who kept the home, which, 
waa a houfe of ill fame» and her maid» the men 
who were in the room with Mr* Sihclaiir, and a 
. woman of the towo, who had been drinking with, 
them, and with whom one of them: had been iieeni 
in bed. They fwore in general, that Merchant gave 
the provocation! which oavage and Gregory drew^ 
their fwords to juftify;: diat Savage drew firfl^ and 
that he dabbed Sinclair when he vrjas notm a poUure^ 
o£ defence>;or while Gk'egory commanded his iwovd s 
that after he had pven tb^ ihruft he tumedi paley. 
and would have retired, but. that the maid dung- 
i*ound him, and one of the company endeavoured 
to detain him, from whom he broke, by cutting the 
maid on the head» hut was afberwavds taken in a 
court. 

There was fome di£fevenoe in their depofitions ^ 
one did not fee Savage give the wound, another 
fiiw it given.when Sinclair held his point towards 
the ground;; and the woman of the town aflbrted,. 
that (he did not fee Sinclair's fvvx>rd at ail: This 
difference however was very far from amounting to 
inconfiftency, but it was fufficient to (hew^ that the 
hurry of the difpute was fuch, that it was not eafyt 
to difcover the: truths, with relatioa to. particular cir^ 
cumftancest and that therefore fome deductions werd 
tp be made from the credilnlity of the tcfiimonies. 

Sinclair had declared feveral times before his 
death, that he received his wound from Savag«» nor . 
4id Savage at his trial deny the fafl, but endeavour- 
€;d partly to extenuate it^ by urging the iiiddenneft^- 
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of the whole afUon, and the impoffibility of any ill 
defign, or prcmecRtatcd malice, anxi wwrtly tojultiiy 
It by the neceffity of fdf-dcfence, and the hazard of 
his own lifci if he had loft that opportunity of giv- 
ing the thruft: He obferved, that neither reafon 
nor law obliged a man to wait for the blow which 
was threatened, and whichy if he fhould iuSer it» 
he might never be able to return; that it was always 
allowable to prevent an aflault, and to prefervc life 
by taking away that of the advcrfary, by whom it 
was endangerea. 

With regard to the. violence with which he en- 
deavoured to cfcape, he declared, that it was not 
his defign to fly from juftice, or decline a trial, but 
to avoid the expences and fevcrities of a prifon, and 
that he intended to have appeared at the bar without 
compulfion. 

This defence, which took up more than an hour, 
was heard by the multitude that thronffed the court 
with the moft attentive and rcfpcftful lllehce : Thofc 
who thought he ought not to be acquitted, owned 
that applaufc cotdd not be refufed him; and thoft 
who betore pitied his misfortunes, now reverenced 
his abilities. 

The witneffts which appeared againft htm- were 
proved to be perfons of charafters which did not 
entitle them to much credit ; a common ftrnmpet, 
a woman by whom ftrumpets were entertained, and 
a man by whom they were fupported; and the cha- 
mber or Savage was by fe veral' pcrfbns of diftindHon 
aflcrtcd to be tnat of a modeft inoffcnfive man, not 
inclined to broils, or to infoience» and who had, to 
that time, been only known for his misfortunes and 
his wit. 

Had his audience been his judges, he had un^ 
doubtedly been acquitted ; but Mr. Pkge, who was 
then upon the bench, treated him with his uiual 
infolence and fcverity^ and when he had fumuicd up 
the evidence, endeavoured to cxafperate the jury, 
as Mr. Savage ufed to relate it^ with this eloqucut 
haranguet 

C a ' Gentlemen 
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* Gentlemen of the jury, •you are toxonfider that 
^ Mr. Savage is a very great man, a much grcatier 

• man than you or I, gentlemen of the jury ; that 

* he wears very fine clothes, much finer clothes than 

* you or I, gentlemen of .the jury; that he has 
' abundance of money in his pocket, much more 

• money than vou or I, gentleman of the jury ; but 

* gentlemen ot the jury, is it not a very hard cafe, 

• gentlemen of the jury, that Mr. Savage (hould 
f therefore kill you or me, gentlemen of xhe jiu-y J" 

Mr. .Savage hearing his defence thus mifrepre- 
•fented, and the men who were to decide his fate 
incited againft him by invidious comparifons, rcfo- 
lutely alerted, that his caufe was not candidly ex- 
plained, and began to recapitulate \^hat he had 
before faid with regard ,to his condition, and the 
ncceflity of endeavouring to efcape the expences of 
imprifaament ; but the judge having ordered him to 
be filent, and repeated his orders without tSt&, 
commanded that he j(hould be taken from the bar by 
force. 

The jury then heard the opinion of the judge, 
Jthat good charafters were .of no weight ag^iinft po- 
fitive evidence, though they migh^ turn the fcale, 
where it was doubtful ; and that thoueh, when two 
^en attack each other, the death oi either is only 
manllaughter; but where one is the aggreffor, as in 
the cafe before them, and in purfuance of his firft 
attack, kills the other, the law fuppofes the adtioci 
however fudden, to be malicious. Thej then de- 
liberated upon their verdift, and determined that 
'Mr. Savage and Mr. Gregory were guilty of murder, 
and Mr. Merchant, who. had no fword, only of 
manllaughter. 

Thus ended this memorable trial, which lafied 
eight hours. Mr. Savage an^ Mr. Gregory were 
conduced back to prifon, where they were more 
clofely confined, and loaded with irons of fifty 
pounds weight : Four days afterwar4s they were fent 
^ b?ic]fc 
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tack to the court to receive (entence ; on which oc« 
caiion Mr. Savage made, as far as it eoul<l^be re«' 
tained in memory, the following fpeech« 

* It is now, my Lord, ttoo late to offer any thinjf 

• by way of defence or vindication ; nor can \vc cx- 

* pc6t aught from your Lordihips, in this court,- 

* but the fcntcnce which the law reqtiires you, as* 

• judges, to pronounce again(t men of our calami- 
« tous condition. — But we sere alfo perfuaded, that 

• as mere men, and out of this feat of rigorous juf-' 

• tice, you arc fufceptivc of the tender p^Hons, and' 

* too humane, not to commiferate the unhappy ft-' 

• tuation of thofe, whom tlie law fometimes per- 

* haps— -exacts — ^from you to pronounce upon. No 

* doubt you dsfttnguilh- between offences, which 

* ai'ife out of premeditation^ and a difpofltion habi* 

• tuated to vice or immorality, and tfanfgreflions, 

• which arc the unhappy and unforefeen cffb^s of • 
•■ cafual abfence of reafon, and fudden impulfe of 

• paiEon: We therefore hope vou will contribute all 

♦ you can to an extenfion of that mercy, which th» 

* gentlemen of the jury have been plcafcd to ihcw 

* Mr. Merchant, wno (allowing fadls aff fwom a-' 

* gainft us by the evidence^ has led us into thii our* 
» calamity. I hope this will not be conftrucd, ai if 

* we meant to reflet upon that gientfenari, or re* 

• move any thing from us upon him, or that wp' 
^ repine the more at our fate, becaufe he has no pai'* 

• ticipation of it: No, my Lord! for my part, t 

• declare nothing could more foftcn my grief, than 
** to be without any companion in fo great a misfor** 
« tune.** 

Mr. Savage had now no hopes of life, but from' 
the m-rcy of the crown, which was very earneftly 
iblicited by his friends, and which, with whatever 
difficulty the .^ory may obtain belief, was obftru^ed' 
only by his mother. 

C 3 To 

f Mr. Savage's Life, 
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To prejudice the Que^i agatnft him (he made ufe 
of an incident, which was omitted in the order of 
time, that it might be mentioned together with, 
the purpofe which it was made to ferve. Mr. 
Sav^G, when he had difcovered hW birth, had an 
incei&nt defire to fpeak to his mother, who always 
avoided him in public, and refufed him admiilion 
into her houfe. One eveniiig walking, ^s it was his 
cnilom, in the ftreet which ihe inhabited, he faw the 
door of her houfe by accident open ; he entered it, 
aivd finding no perfon ia the pauage to hinder him, 
went up (lairs to falute her. She difcovered hinx 
before be could enter her chamber, alaraned the fa- 
mily with the moft dii^refsful outcries, and when 
&• had by her fcreaais gathered them abiont 
her, ordered them to 4rtve out of the houfe that 
villain, who had forced hhnfelf in upon her, and 
endeavoured to murder her. Savage, who had at- 
tempted with the moil fubmiiCve tendemeis to foftcn 
her rage, hearing her utter fo deteftable an accufa*. 
taon thought it prudent to retire, and, I believct 
Txcvcr attemj>ted afterwards to fpeak to her. 

But fiiocked as he was with her iWebood and har 
cruelty, he imagined that fhe intended no other ufe 
o£ her lie, than to fet herfclf free £rom his embra* 
ces and foUcitations, and was very far from fufpe6<* 
in£ that ihe would treafure it in her memory, as an 
inurument of future wickedaefs, or that ihe would 
- endeavour for this fictitious ailault to deprive him of 
his life. 

But when the Queen y^2S folicited for his pardon, 
and informed of the {^vere treatments which he had 
fufFered from his judge, (he anfwered, that howe- 
ver unjaftifiable might be the manner of his trial, 
or whatever extenuation the a&ion for which he was 
condemned might admit, (he could not think that 
man a proper objed of the King's mercy, who had 
been capable of entering his mother's .houfe in the 
night, with an intent to murder her. 

3 J whom this atrocious calumny .had been tranf- 
nitted to the Queen ; whether (he that invented had 

the 
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the front to relate it ; whether fhe foimd any one 
weak enough to credit it» or corrupt though to con« 
cur with her in her hateful defignt I know not 9 but 
methods had been taken to perfuade the Queen fo 
ftronglf of the truth of it, that ihe for a longtime 
nfufed to hear any of thofe who petitioned tor his 

Thus had Savage periihed by the evidence of a 
hzwd, a ftrumpet, and his mother, had not juftice 
and compaiHon produced him an advocate ox rank 
too great to he rcjeded unheard, and of virtue too 
eminent to be heard without being believed. Hfe 
merit and ^is .caUmiities happened to reach the ear 
n>{ the Countefi of Hertford, who engaged in his 
fmppan witdi all the tendermis that is excited by pi- 
ty, and all the zeal which is Lindled by geneR>(ity9 
and demanded an audience of the Queen, laid be- 
ifore her tiie wiiok ftries of iiis mother's cruelty, eie* 
ipated the improbability of an acculation by which 
lie -was charged with an intent to commit a murder^ 
.that coold produce no advantage, and foon co&K 
vinced her how Httle his former condud could dt« 
iervc to be mentioned as a reafcA for extraordinarfr 
Severity. 

The intsrpoBtioA of this Lady was fo (iiccrfsfol, 
ti&at he was foon after admitted to bail, and on thb 
•9th of March 1728, pleaded the King's pardon. 

It is natural to «niquire upon what motive his mo- 
Hher could perfecnte mm in a manner fo outirageou^ 
and ifloplacahlc ; for «riiat rtaibn fhe could employ 
all the ads of malice, and all the fnares of calumAy> 
to talR away the life of her own fon, vi a fon who 
ftevarmjored her, who was never fupported by het 
expcnce» nor obftrudted anv profned of pieafure or 
ladraoti^e; why fhe (faould endeavour to deftroy 
iiim by a Ik » a lie which coidd not gain credit, but 
muft vaailh of itftlf at the firft moment of exami- 
nation, and of which only this can be faid to make 
tc probable, that it may be obferved fi'om her con«- 
•dudt, that the moft execrable crimes are fometimea 
committed without apparent temptation* 

<C 4 llii^ 
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This mother is ftill alivcy and may perhaps even 
yet, though her malice was Co often defeated, enjoy 
the pleafure of reflefting, that the life which fhe 
often endeavoured to deltroy, was at leafl (hortened 
by her maternal offices ; that though fhe could not 
tranffiort herfon to the plantations, bury him in the 
fhop of a mechanic, or haften the hand of the pub- 
lic executioner, ihe has yet had the fatisfadtion of 
imbittering all his hours, and forcing him into exi- 
gencies, that hurried on his death. 

It is by no means neceffary to aggravate the enor« 
mity of this woman's condu^, by placing it in op- 
pofitton to that of the Countefs of Hertford; no 
one can fail to obferve how much more amiable it is 
to relieve, than to opprefs, and to refcue innocence 
from deftru^ion, than to deftroy without an injury, 

Mr. Savage, during his imprifonment, his trial, 
and the time in which he lay under ientence of 
death, behaved with great firmnefs and equaUty of 
.mind, and confirmed by his fortitude the efteem of 
thofe, who before admired him for his abilities* 
.The peculiar circumftances of his life were made 
more generally known by a fhort. account*^, which 
was then publifhed, and of which fcveral thoufands 
were in a few weeks difperfed over the nation ; and 
the compafiion of mankind operated fo powerftdly in 
his favour, that he was enabled, by frequent pre- 
Xents, not only to fupport himfetf, but to affifi Mr. 
Gregory in prifon ; and when he was pardoned and 
releafed, he foimd the number of his friends not 
leiTened. 

. The nature of the aft for which he had been tried 
was in itfelf doubtful ; of the evidence which ap- 
peared againfl him, the character of the man was 
not unexceptionable, that of the women notorioufly 
infamous : (he whole teftimony chiefiy inflenced the 
jury to condemn him, afterwards retraced her af- 
fertions. He always himfelf denied that he was 
drunk, as had been generally reported. Mr. Gre^ 

gory, 

. * Written by Mr Beckinghara and another Gendeman. 
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gCTj^ who is now CoUeAor of Antigua, is faid ta 
declare him far lefs criminal than he was inia^incdt 
even by fome who faTOured him : And Page himfelf 
afterwards confefled, that he had treated nim with 
uncommon rigour. When all thefe particulars are 
rated together, perhaps the memory of Savage may* 
not be much fullied by his trial. 

Some time after he hnd obtained his libertr, htf 
met in the ftpeet the woman that had fworn witJi fo> 
much malignity againfthim. She informed him, 
that (hew^s in diftrefs, and, with a degree of confi«r 
dence not eafy attainable, defu-ed him to relieve her* 
He, inftead of infulting her mifery, and taking plea- 
fure in the calamities of one who had brought his- 
life into danger, reproved her gently for her perjury, 
and changing the only guinea that he had,^divided 
It equally between her and himfelf. 

This is an a^ion which in fome ages woUld havor 
made a faint, and perhaps in others a hero, and 
which, without any hyperbolical encomiums, muAr 
be allowed to be an inftance of uncommon geuerofi*- 
ty, an a^of complicated- virtue): by which he atr 
once relieved the poor, corrected the vicious, and' 
forgave an enemy ; by which he at once remitted the* 
ftrongeft provocations^ and exercifed the moil ar** 
dent charity. 

Compaiuon was indeed the difttnguiflied quality of 
Savage i he never appeared inclined to take advan- 
tage of weaknefs, to attack the defencelcfs, or to 
prefs upon the faJlinp^ : whoever was diftrciTed was 
certain at lead of his good wlflies^ and when 'he 
could give no aififtanoe, tO'extricate them from mif- 
fortunes, he endeavoured to footh them by fympa- 
thy and tendernefs. 

But when his heart was not foftened by the fight 
of mifery, he was fometimes obftinate in his refent- 
ment, and did not quickly loik the remembrance of 
an injury. He always continued to ipcak with an- 
ger of the infolence and partiality or Page, and a 
fiMTt time before his death revenged it by a fatire/ 
Cj. It 
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It is natural to enquiry in what terms Mrl Savaj^e 
fpoke of this fatal a^oii» when the danger was over, 
and he was under no neceffity of ufui^ any art to 
^t his conduA in the faire(^ light, lie was not 
willing to dwell upon it» and if he tranfiently men- 
tioned it, appeared neither to coniider himfelf as a 
murderer, nor as a man wholly free from the guilt of 
blood*. How much and how long he regretted it» 
appeared in a poem which he pubUflied many years 
afterwards. On occafion of a copy of verfesy in 
which the filings of good men were recoonted, and 
in which the author had endeavoured to iUuftrate 
his pofition* that, * the beft may fometimes deviate 
* from virtue/ bv an inftance of mnrder committed 
by Savage in the heat of winet Savf^e remarked 
that it was no very juft reprefentation of a good 
man, to fuppofe him liable to drunkenoefs, anddif* 
pofed in his riots to cut throats. 

He was now indeed at libertyv but was, as before^ 
without any other fupport than accidental favours 
and uncertain patronage afforded him; fottrces by 
which he was fometimes very liberally fupplled* and 
which at other times were fuddenly ftopped;, ib 
that he fpent his life between want and plenty, or, 
what was yet worie, between bej^gary axid eztrava* 
gance ; for as whatever he received was the gift of 
chance, which might as well favour htm at one time 
as another, he was tempted to fquander what he 
had, becaufe he always hoped to be immediately 
fbpplied. 

Another caufe of his -profuiion was the abfurd 
kindnefs of his friends, who at once rewarded and 
enjoyed his abilities, by treating him at taverns, and 
habituated Jiim to pleafures which he could not af- 
fbrd to enjoy, and which he was not able to deny 
bimfelf, though he purchafed the luxury of a finglie 
Slight b^ the anguiih of cold andhnnger for a week* 

The 

^Inoneof ViftlettnsheiUlesit 'afittalqotUii, but 
^ loo well known.' 
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The experience of thefe incoxvreniences deterinin* 
•d him to endeavour after fome fettled income, 
«irhich» haTing long found fubmiffion and intreaties- 
fruitlefsy he attempted to extort from his mother by 
rougher mdthods. He had now^ as he acknow- 
lsd|fed» lofl that teademefs for her^ which the whde 
fevies of her cruelty had not been able ivhoiiy to 
^epre&» till he found, • by the efforts which (he made 
for his dedruAion, that ihe was not content with re- 
fufing to aflifl him» and being neutral in his ftruggies 
with povertjy but was as ready to fnatch every op^- 
portunity oi adding to his misfortunes, and that me 
was to be eoniidered as an enemy implacably malici*- 
ous» whom nothing but his blood could fatisfy.* He 
therefore threatened to 'harafs her with lampoons^ 
and to jpubliih a copious narrative of her cimdudb 
nnlefs ihe eonfented to purohafe an exemption from 
infamy, by allowing him a penfion. 

This expedient proved fucceftfhL Whether fhame 
fttUfurvivedf though Wtue was ettind, or whether 
her relations had more delicacy than herfelf, and 
imagined that fome of the darts which fatire might 
point at her would glance on them: Lord Tyrcon^ 
nel» whatiever were his motives, upon his promife 
to lay aiide his defi^ of expofms the cruelty of, his 
mother, received him into his tamily, treated him 
as his equal, and engaged to allow him a peniion of 
two hundred pounds a year. 

This was the golden part of Mr. Savage's life; 
and for fome time he had no reafon to complain of 
fortune ; his appearance was fplendid, his expences 
large, and his acquaintance extenfive. He was 
teourted by all who endeavoured to be thought mea> 
•F genius, and carefled by nil who valued themfelves 
upon a refined tafte. To admire Mr. Savage was a. 
proof of dtfcernment, and to be acquainted wttk 
him was a title to poetical reputation. His prefcnce 
was fufficient to make any place of public cntert^n* 
ment popular; and his approbation and example 
oonlUtuted the fafhion. So powerful is genius, when 
k is invefted with the glitter of afEuencel Men wiN 

lingly 
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lingly pay to fortune that regard which they owe to 
merits and are pleafed when they have an opportu*^ 
nity at once of gratifying their vanity, and pra&if- 
ing their duty. ^ 

This interval of proiperitv fiimifhed him with op« 
portunities of enlarging his knowledge of human 
nature, by contemplating life from its higheft gra* 
dations to its loweft, and had he afterwards applied 
to dramatic poetry, he would perhaps not have had 
many fuperiors; for as he never fu£Fered any fcenc 
to pafs before his eyes without notice, he had trea- 
fured in his mind all the different combinations of 
pailions, and the innumerable mixtures of vice and 
virtue, which diflinguifh one chara&er from ano** 
ther; and as his conception was ftrong, his ezpref* 
fions were clear, ^c e^ily received impreflions from 
obiefls, and very forcibly tranfioaitted them to 
others. 

Of his exaA obfervations on human life he has 
left a proof, which would do honour to the greateil 
names, inafmall pamphlet, called. The Author. 
TO BE LET, where he introduces Ifi:arfot Hackney^ 
a proftitute fcribler, giving an account of his birth, 
his education, his difpofition and morals, habits of 
life, and mixims of condud; In the introdudion 
are realated many fecret hiftories of the petty wri- 
terB of that time, but fometimes mixed Mdth unge* 
nerous refledbions on their birth, their circumftances^ 
or thofe of their relations ; nor can it be denied* 
that fome pafTages are fuch as Ifcariot Hacknej 
might ha*e produced. 

He was accufed likewife of living in an appear- 
.' ance of friendfhip with fome whom he fatirifed, and 
of making nfe of^ the confidence which he gained by 
a ieeming kindnefs to difcover failings and expofe 
them r it muft be confeiTed that Mr. Savage's efteem 
was no very ceitain pofTeflxon, and that he would 
lampoon at one time thofe whom he had praifed at 
another. 

It 
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It may be alleged» that the fame man may change 
his principles, and that he who was once defcrvedly 
commended, may be afterwards fatirifed with equal 
juftice, or that the poet was dazzled with the appear- 
ance of virtue, and found the man whom he had ce* 
lebrated, when he had an opportunity of examining 
him more nearly, unworthy of the panegyric which 
he had too haftily bellowed ; ai^d that as a falfe fatird 
ought to be recanted, for the fake of him whofe re- 
putation may be injured, falfe praife ought likewife 
to be obviated, left the diftinAion between vice and 
virtue ihould be loft, left a bad man (hould be trufted 
upon the credit of his encomiaft, or left others 
jftiould endeavour to obtain the like praifes by the 
fame means. 

But though thefc excufes may be often plaufible, 
and fometimes juft, they arc very feldom fatisfa^ory 
to mankind ; and the writer, who is not conftant to 
his fubjed, quickly fmks into contempt, hts fatire 
lofes its force, and his panegyric its value, and he 
is only confidered at one time as a flatterer, and as 
a calumniator at another. 

To avoid thefe imputations, it is only necefTary to 
follow the rules of virtue, and to prcfcrve an unva- 
ried regard to truth. For though it is undoubtedly 
poiSble, that a man, however cautious, may be fome<« 
times deceived by an artful appearance of virtue, oi* 
by falfe evidences of guilt, fuch errors will not be 
frequent; and it will be allowed, that the name of 
an author would never have been made contempti- 
ble, had no man ever faid what he did not think, or 
milled others, but when he was himfelf deceived. 

If The Author to be let was firft publilhed in 
a iingle pamphlet, and afterwards infertcd in a col- 
lection of pieces relating to the Dunciad, which 
were addreffed by Mr. Savage to the Earl of Mid- 
dlcfex, in a dedication which he was prevailed up- 
on to figu, tho* he did not write it, and in which 
then; are fome pofhions, that the true author would 

per- 
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perhaps not hare puUiibed under hk own nftme» and 
on which Mr. Savage afterwards refle^d iii^tk no 
great fatisfadlion; the enumeration of the bad efie&s 
of the uncontrolled freedom of the prefs, andthe ai^ 
fertion that the * Liberties taken hj the writers of 

* Journals with their fuperiors were ejKNrbitant and 

* unjttftifiable,* very ill became men^ who have 
themfelves not always (hewn the exadieft regard to 
the laws of fubordinationin their writings, and who 
have often iatirifed thofe that at leaft thought them* 
felves their fuperiors, as they were eminent ior their 
hereditary rank» and employed in the higheft offices 
in the kingdom. But this is only an inftance of 
that partiwty which almoft every man indulges with 
regard to himfelf; the liberty of the prefs is a blef^ 
iing when we have a xhind to write againft ofthers* 
and a calamity when we find ouHelves overborne hj 
the multitude of our aifailants^ as the power of the 
<rown is always thought too great by thofe who fuf* 
fer by its influence, and too little by thofe in whoie 
favour it is exerted ; and a (landing army is general* 
ly accounted necefTary by thofe who command, and 
dangerous and oppreflive by thofe who fupport it. 

Mr. Savage was likcwife very far from believing^ 
that the letters annexed to each fpecies of bad poets 
in tl^ Bathos, were, as he was direded to sdTortt 
* fet down at random;' for when he was charged 
by one of his friends with putting his name to fuch 
an improbability, he had no dtho* anfwer to make* 
than that ^ he did not think of it,' and his friend 
had too* much teudernefs to reply, that next to the 
crime of writing contrary to what he thought, was 
that of writing without thinking. 

' After having remarked what is faHe in this dedi- 
cation, it is proper that I obferve the in^partialit]f 
which I recommend, by declaring what Savage ai^ 
ierted, that the account of the circumftances which 
attended the publication of the Dunciad, howeveif 
ftrange and improbable, was exadtiy true. 

The publication of tliis piece at this time raifed 
Mr. Savage a great number of enemies among thofe 

that 
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that were attacked hj Mr. Pope, with whom lie was 
coniiderod as a kind of confederate^ and whom he 
was fufpedked of fupplying with private intelligence 
and fecret incidents : fo that the ignominy of an in* 
former was added to the terror of a iatirift. 

That he was not akogether free from literary hyv 
pocrUyt and that he u>metimes fpoke one thing, 
and wrote another, cannot be denied; becaufe £e 
himfelf confeiled, that when he lived in great hmi^ 
Harity with Dennis» he wrote an epigram * againfl 
hinu 

Mn Savage however fet all the malice of all the 
'jmy writers at defiance, and thought the friendfhip 
,_ Mr. Pope cheaply purchafed by being expofed 
to their cenfmv and their hatred; nor had he any 
reafon to repent of the preference, for he found 
Mr. Pope a fteadv and uiudienable friend almoft to 
the end of his lite. 

About this time, notwithffamding his avowed neu- 
trality with regard to party, he puhliihed a panegy- 
ric on 8ir Robert Walpole, fpr which he was re- 
warded by him with twenty guineas, a fum not very 
large, if either the excelle&e of the performance, 
or the affluence of the patron be confidered; but 
greater than he afterwards obtained from a perfon of 
yet higher rank, and more defurous in appearance 
of being diftinguifhed as a patron of literature. 

As he was very far from approving the conduA of 
Sir Robert Walpole, and in converia^on mentioned 
him fometimes with acrimony, and generally with 
contempt; as he was one of thoie who were always 

zealous 

^ This epigram was, I believe never publiflied. 
Shouki Dennis publiih you had ftabh'd your brother, 
Lampooa'd your monarch, or debsnch^d youf mother | 
Say what revenge on Dennis can be had. 
Too dull for laughter, for reply too mad ? 
On one fo poor you cannot dike the law, 
On one fo old your (word you cannot draw: 
Unca^d, then, let the harmlefs monfter rage. 
Secure in dulnefi, madnefs, want, and age 
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zealous in their aflertions of the juftice of the later 
cppofition, jealous of the rights of the people, and 
alarmed by the long-continued triumph of the court; 
it was natural to afk him what could induce him to- 
employ his poetry in praife of that man who was, in 
his opinion, an enemy to liberty, and an opprelfor 
of his country? He alleged, that he was then de- 
pendent upon the Lord Tyrconnel, who was an im- 
plicit follower of the miniftry, and that bein^ enjoin- 
ed by him> not without menaces, to write m praife 
of his leader, he had not refolution fufficient to far 
crifice the pleafure of affluence to that of intcfgrity. 

On this, and on many other occafions^ he was rea«^ 
dy to lament the mifery of living at the tables of 
other men, which was his fate from the beginning, 
to the end of hisJife; for I know not whether he 
ever had, for three months together, a fettled habi- 
tation, in which he could claim a right of refidence.^ 

To this unhappy date it is juft to impute much of 
the inconflancy of bis condud^ ; for though a readi<^ 
Bcfs to comply with the inclination of others was no* 
part of his natural charadker, yet he was fometimes 
obliged to relax his obftinacy, and- fubmit his own 
judgment and even his virtue to the government of 
thoie by whom he was fupported ; fo that if his mi- 
feriet were fometimes the confequence of his faults^ 
he ought not yet wholly to be excluded from com- 
padion, becaufe his fauks were very often the effeds 
of his misfortunes. 

In this gay period • of his life, while he was fur-, 
rounded by affluence and pleafure, he publiflied Thb. 
Wanderer, a moral Poem, of which the defign is 
comprifed in thefe lines: 

I fly all public care, all venial ftrife, 
To try the ftill, compared with adtive life } . 
To prove, by thefe the fons of men may owe 
The fruits ot blils to burfting clouds of woe ^ 
That e'en calamity, by thought refin'd, 
Infpirics and adorns the thinking mind* 



♦ l^^^. 
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And dlftin^y in the following paflage: 

By woe, the foul to daring aftion fwclls ; 
By woe, in plaintlefs patience rt excels ; 
From patience, prudent clear experience fprlngs. 
And traces knowledge thro' the courfe of things! 
Thence hope is form'dy thence fortitude, fuccefs. 
Renown:*^ what e'er men covet and carefs. 

This performance was always confidered by him- 
felf as his mafter-piece; and Mr. Pope, when he 
aiked his opinion of it, told him, that he read it 
once over, and was not difpleafed with it, that it 
gave him more pleafure at the fecond perufal, and 
delighted him ftiQ more at the third. 

It has been generally qbjedted to The Wanderer, 
that the difpoution of the parts is irregular, that the 
images, however beautiful, fucceed each other with- 
out order ; and that the whole perforance is not fo 
much a regular fabric, as a heap of fhining materi- 
als thrown together by accident, >^hichftrikes rather 
yrith the folemn magnificence of a ftupendous ruin, 
than the elegant ^andeur of a finifhed pile. 

This criticifm is univerfal, and therefore it is reft* 
fonable to believe it at leaft in a great degree juft; 
but Mr. Savage was always of a contrary opinton, 
and thought his drift could only be mifled by negli- 
genct or ftupidity, and that the whole plan was re- 
gular, and the parts diftindt. 

It was never denied to abound with ftrong repror- 
fentadons of nature, and iuft obfervations upon 
life, and it may eafily be oblerved, that moft of his 
pi^ures have an evident tendency to illuftrate his firfl 
great pofition, 'that good is the confequence of 
* evil.' The fun that bums up the mountains, 
fructifies the vales ; the deluge that rufhes down the 
broken rocks with dreadful impetuofit^, is feparated 
into purling brooks; and the rage ot the hurricane 
purifies the air. 

From 
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that it was the conftant pradlice of Mr. Savage ta' 
. enter a tavern with any company that propofed it/> 
drink the moft expenfive wines- with great profufion,- 
and when the reckoning was' demanded, to be with- 
out money: If, as it often happened, his company 
were willing to defray his part, the affair ended,* 
without any ill confequences ; but if they were rc- 
fradtory, and expefted thatfthe wine fhottld be paid 
for by them that drank it, his method of compofiti-* 
On was, to' take them with him to his own apart- 
ment, aflurae the government of the houfe, and or-* 
der the butler in an imperious manner to fet the beft: 
wine in the cellar before his company, who often* 
drank till they forgot the refpedt due ro the houfe in 
which th«y were entertained, indulged themfelVes i»' 
the utmoft extravagaiKe of merriment, praftifed tho 
mod licentious frolics, and committed all the out-* 
rages of drunkennefs. 

» Nor was this the only charge which Lord Tyr- 
cohnel brought againft Mm: waving given him st 
eoUe^ion of valuable books^ damped with his own- 
arms, he had the movtification to fee them in a fhor& 
time expofed to fale upon the ftalls, it being i:^ual. 
with Mr. Savage, when he wanted a fmall fum, ta 
take his books to the pawnbroker. 

Whoever was acquainted with Mr. Savage eafily 
credited both thefe accufations; for having b^en* 
obliged from his firft entrance into the world to fub- 
fid upon expedients, affluence was not able to^exalt 
him above them; and fo much was he delighted 
\tith wine and converfation, and fo long had he 
becn^Uccudomed to live by chance, that he would at 
any time go to the tavern without fcruple, and truft 
for his reckoning to the liberality of the company, 
and frequently to company to whom he was very 
little known. This conaudl indeed very feldom 
drew upou' him thofe inconveniencies that might be 
feared by any other perfon ; for his converfation was* 
fo entertaining, and his addrefs fo pleafmg, that 
few thought the pleafure which they received from, 
him dearly purchafed, by paying for his wine. It 
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-y^as his peculiar happinefs, that he fcarcely ever 
Jbund a ftranger, whom he did not leave a fi'iend ; 
but it muft likcwife be added, that he had not often 
Si friend long, without obliging him to become a 
ftranger. 

Mr. Savage, on the other hand, declared, that 
Xord Tyrconnel * quarrelled with him, becaufe he 
would fubftraifl: from his own luxury and extrava- 
gance what he had promifed to allow him, and th«t 
•nis refentment was only a plea for the violation of 
his promife : He afferted, that he had done nothing 
that ought to exclude him from that fubiiftence which 
he thought not fo much a favour, as a debt, fmce 
it was offered him upon conditions, which he had 
never broken ; and that his only fault was, that he 
icould not be fupported with nothing. 

He acknowledged, that Lord Tyrconnel often 
exhorted him to regulate his method of life, and 
not to fpend all his nights in taverns, and that he 
appeared verv defirous, that he would pafs thofe 
hours with him, which he fo freely beftowed upon 
pthers. This demand Mr. Savage confidered as a 
cenfure of his conduft, which he could never pa- 
tiently bear; and whithin the latter and cooler part 
•of his life was fo offenfive to him, that he declared 
it as his rcfolution, * to fpurn that friend who Ihould 

* prefume to di^ftate to him;' and it is not likely, 
jthat in his earlier years he received admonitions with 
.more calmnefs. 

He was likewife inclined to refent fuch expecta- 
tions, as tending to infringe his liberty, of which 
he was very jealous, when it was neceffary to the 
gratification of his paffions, and declared, that the 
requcft was ftill more unreJifonable, as the company 
to which he was to. have been confined was infup- 
^ortably dif^greeable. This affertion affords another 
^nftance of that inconfiftency of his writings with 

his 

• His expreffion in one of his letters, was, * that Lord 

* T i had involved his cftate, and therefore poorly 
{ fought aa occafion to quarrel withhinu' 
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his converfation, which was fo often to be obfervei 
He forgot how lavifhly he had, in his Dedicatioa 
to The Wanderer, extolled the delicacy and pene- 
tration, the humanity and generofity, the candour 
and politenefs of the man, whom, when he no loun- 
ger loved him, he declared to be a wretch without 
underftandinff, without goodnature, and without 
juftice ; of whofe name he thought himfelf obliged 
to leave no trace in any future edition of his writ- 
ings ; and accordingly blotted it out of that copy of 
The Wanderer which was in his hands. 

During his continuance with the Lord Tyrcon- 
nel, he wrote The Triumph of Health and 
Mirth, on the recovery of Lord Tyrconncl from 
a languifliing illnefs. This performance is remark- 
able, not only for the gaiety of the ideas, and tht 
melody of the numbers, but for the agreeable fiftion 
upon which it is formed. Mirth, overwhelmed with 
forrow for the ficknefs of her favourite, takes a flight 
in quell of her filler Health, whom (he finds reclined 
upon the brow of a lofty mountam, amidfl the fra- 
grance of perpetual fpring, with the breezes of the 
morninje^ fporting about her. Being folicited by her 
filler AiCrth, fhe readily promtfes her adHftance, flies 
away in a cloud, and impregnates the waters of 
Bath with new virtues, by which the ficknefs of 
Belinda is relieved. 

As the reputation of his abilities, the particular 
circumftances of his birth and life, the fplendour of 
his appearance, and the didindlion which was for 
fome time paid him by Lord Tyrcoimel, intitled 
him to familiarity with perfons of higher rank, than 
thofe to whofe converfation he had Deen before ad" 
mitted, he did not fail to gratify that curiofity, 
which induced him to take a nearer view of thofe 
whom their birth, their employments, or their for- 
tunes, neceflarily place at a dillance from the greateft 
part of mankind, and to examine whether their 
mesit was magnified or diowUhed by the medium 

througli 
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tiltfoagli wludl it was contcmi^ated; whether the 
ipJoMiour with which they dazzled their admirers- 
was inherent in themfelyeS) or only refle^ed on. 
thtm by the objeds that furrounded them; and 
whether sreat men were fele^led for high ftations^ 
or high ftadons made great men. 
. For this purpoie he took all opportunities of con- * 
verfii^ familiarly with thofe who were moA confpi* 
cuoos at that time for their power or their influ- 
ence; he watched their loofer moments, and exa- 
mtaed their domeftic behaviour with that accutenef^ 
which nature had given him, and which the un- 
common variety of his life had contributed to in- 
creafe, and that inquifitivenefs which mufl always 
be produced in a vigorous mind, bv an abfolute free* 
6om from aU prefllng or domeJlic engagements^ 
His difcemment was quick, and therefore he foon 
found in every perfon> and in every affair, fome- 
thing that deferved attention ; he was fupported by^ 
othorsy without any care of himfelf, and was there- 
fore at kifure to. piirfue his obfervations. 

Mope circumflances to conflitute a critic on hu» 
man life could not eafily concur, nor indeed could 
any man, who a/Tumed from accidental advantages 
more praife than he could juftly claim from his real 
merit, admit an acquaintance more dangerous than 
that of Savagt;- of whom likewife it muft be con- 
ftfledf that abilities really exaked.above the common 
levels or virtue refined from paflion, or proof a- 
gainft corruption* could not eafily find an »bler 
jud|^, or a warmer advocate. 

What was the refult of Mr, Savage's enquiry, 
though- he was not much accuftomed to conceal his 
difcoveries, it may not be entirely fafc to relate, bc» 
caufe th« pedbns whoie charad^ers he crittcifed are 
powerful') and power and refentment are fcldom 
ArangetSf nor would- it peritaps be wholly juft, be« 
caufe what he afierted in converfation might, though 
ttroe in general,, be heig^ned by ibme momentary 
ardour of imaginatton, and' as it can be deliveredf 
Only from«MBiory, may be tmperitdUyreprdested; fo 

shat 
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that the pidture at fird aggravated^ and then an* 
ikilfully copied, may be juffly fufpeiled to retain no 
great rcfemblance of the original. 

It mav however be obferved, that l^e did not ap* 
pear to have formed very elevated ideXs of thofe to 
whom the adminiflration of affairs, or the conduct 
of parties, has been intruded ; who have been con- 
fidered as the advocates of the crown, or the guar- 
dians of the people, s^d who have obtained the molt 
implicit confidence, and the loaded applaufes* 
Of one particular perfon, who has been at one time 
fo popular as to be generally edeemed, and at a- 
nother fo formidable as to be univerfally detefted, he 
obferved, tliat his acquifitions had been fmcill, or 
that his capacityr was narrow, and that the whole 
range of his mmd was from obfcenity to politics, 
and from politics to obfcenity. 

But the opportunity of indulging his fpeculations 
on great charaders was now at an end. He was 
hanilhed from the table of Lord Tyrconnel, and 
turned again, adrift upon the world, without prof- 
peft of finding quickly any other harbour. As 
prudence was not one of the virtues by which he 
was didinguifhed, he had made no provifion againd - 
a misfortune like this. And though it is not to be 
imagined, but that the feparation mud for fome 
time have been preceded by coldnefs, peevilhnefs, or 
negledt, though it was undoubtly the confequence 
Qf.nccumuiated provocations on both fides, yet eve- 
ryone that'knew Savage will readily believe, that to 
him it was fudden as a droke of thunder ; that 
though he micht have tranfiently fufpcfted it, heiiad 
never fuffered any thought £o unpleafmg tQ fmk in? 
to his mind, but that he had driven it away by a« 
roufements, or dreams of future felicity and afflu- 
ence, and had never taken any meafures by which 
he might prevent a precipitation from plenty to in* 
digence. 

This quarrel and feparation, and the difficulties- 
to which Mr. Savage was expofed by them, were 
&)on known both to his friends and enemies i nor 

was 
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^as It long before he perceived, from the behaviour 
of both, now much is added to the luflre of genius, 
by the ornaments of wealth. 

His condition did not appear to excite much com* 
pafllon ; for he had not always been careful to ufe the 
advantages he enjoyed with that ;noderation, which 
ought to have been with more than ufual caution 
preferved by him, who knew, if he had refle^ed, 
that he was only a dependant on the bounty of ano- , 
ther, whom he could expeft to fupport him no. lon- 
ger than he endeavoured to prefer ve his favour, by 
complying with his inclinations, and whom he ne- 
verthelefs fet at defiance, and was continually irri- 
tating by negligence or encroachments. 

Examples need not be fought at any great diftance 
to prove, that fuperiority of fortune has a natural 
tendency to kindle pride, and that pride feldom fails 
to exert itfelf in contempt and infult ; and if this is 
often the effe^ of hereditary wealth, and of ho- 
nours enjoyed only by the merit of others, it is 
fome extenuation of any indecent triumphs to which 
this unhappy man might have been betrayed, that 
his profperity was heightened, by the force of no- 
velty, and made more mtoxicating by a fenfe of thC' 
mifery in which he had fo long languiflied, and per- 
haps of the infult s which he had formerly borne, and 
which he might now think himfclf intitled to re- 
venge. It is too common for thofe who have un^^ 
juftly fuifered pain, to inflidl it likewife in their turn, 
with the fame injullice, and to imagine that they 
have a right to treat others as they have themfelves 
been treated. 

That Mr. Savage was too much elevated by any 
good fortune, is generally known ; and fome pafla- 
gcs of his introduction to The Author to be let 
fufficicntlv fhew, that he did not wholly refrain 
from fuch fatire as he afterwards thought very un- 
juft, when he was expofed to it himfelf j for when 
he was afterwards ridiculed in the chara<5ler of a 
diftrefled poet, he very eafily difcovered that diftrcfs 
was not a proper fubje^ for merriment, or topic of 
D invLcUvc. 
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jBvedive. He was then able to difcern, tliat if iiu- 
yy/^ ftry be the effe<5t of virtue, it ought to be reverenc- 
ed ; if of ill-fortune, to be pitied ; and if of vice, not 
to be infulted, becaufe it is perhaps itfelf a punifh- 
ment adequate to the crime by which it was pro- 
.duced. And the humanity of that man can deferve 
no panegyric, who is capable of reproaching a crimi- 
ijal in the hands of the executioner. 

But thefe refle(aioos.. though they readily occurred. 
to him in the firid and lad parts of his life^ were, I 
am afraid, for a long time forgotten ; at leaft they 
were, like many other maxims, ti'eafured up in his 
mind, rather for fhew than ufe, and operated very 
little upon his conduft, however elegandy he might. 
£bmetimes explain, or however forcibly he might in- 
xulcate them. 

His degradation therefore from the conditioa 
vhich he had enjoyed with fuch wanton thought- 
leflhefs, was confidered by many as an occafion o£ 
triumph. Thofe who had before paid their court to. 
him without fuccefs, foon returned the contempt 
wliich they had fufFered, and they who had received 
favours from him, for of fuch favours as he couldi 
.beftow he was very liberal, did not always remember- 
them. So much more certain are the effe<fts of re- 
fentment than of gratitude : it is not only to many 
more pleafmg to recoiled thofe faults which place 
others below them, than thofe virtues by which they 
are themfelves comparatively deprefled; but it is 
likewife more eafy to negleft, than to recompenfe ; 
jmd tho' there are few wao will pra<ftife a laborious 
virtue, there will never be wanting multitudes that 
will indulge an eafy vice. 

Savage however was very little difturbed at tho 
marks of contempt which his ill-fortune brought 
upon him, from thofe whom he never efteemcd, and 
with w:hom he never confidered himfelf as levelled 
l>y any calamities ; and though it was not without* 
fome uneafmefs that he faw fome, whofe fricndihip 
Jhe valued, change their behaviour ; he yet obferved 
their ^oidnefs without nxucli emotios^ conMGccd 
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them as the flaves of fortune and the vvorlluiiper* of 
profperity; and was more inclined to defpil'e them^ 
than to lament himfclf. 

It does not appear, that after this return of his 
wants, he found mankind equally favourable to him, 
as ai his firft appearance in the world. His ftoryi 
though in reality not lefs melancholy, was Icfs ;if- 
fe<fting, bccaufe it was no longer new 5 it therefore 
procured him no new friends, and tholie that had 
formerly relieved him thought they might now con- 
fign him to others. He was now likewife confidorcd 
by many rather as criminal, than as unhappy ; for 
the friends of Lord Tyrconnel, and of his mothc*-, 
were fufficicnily indullrious to publilh his weakneffes, 
which were indeed very numerous, and nothing was 
forgotten, that migk: make him cither hateful or ri* 
diculous. 

It cannot but be imagined, that fuch reprefenta- 
tions of his faults muA: make great numbers lefs fcn« 
fible of his diftrefs 5 many who had only an oppor- 
tunity to hear one part, made no fcniple to propa- 
gate the account which they received 5 many affiited 
their circulation from malice or revenge, and per* 
haps many pretended to credit them, that they might 
with a better grace withdraw their regard, or with- 
hold their adiitance. 

Savage however was not one of thofe, who fuffer* 
ed himlelf to be injured without refi fiance, nor was 
ids diligent in expoling the faults of I^ord Tyrcon- 
nel, over whom he obtained at leaft this advantage, 
that he drove him firft to the practice of outrage and 
violence; for he was fo much provoked by uic wit 
and vii-ulencc of Savage, that he came with a nnm* 
ber of attendants, that did no honour to his couraiijc, 
to beat him at a cofFce-houfe. But it happened ih.it 
he had loft the place a few minutts, and hi^ lord- 
ih\p had without danger the pleaiure of boulili^^, 
how he would have treated him. Mr. Sava^^c wont 
next day to repay his vilit at his own houlc, but was 
prevailed on by his domellics, to retire wiihout iu- 
iifiing upoii feeing him. 
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. Lord Tyrconnel was accufed by Mr. Savage of 
fome anions, wHch fcarcely any provocations will 
be thought fufficient to juftify ; fuch as feizing what 
he had in his lodgings, and other inftances of wan- 
ton cruelty, by which he encreafed the diftrefs of 
Savage, without any advantage to himfei£ 

Thefe mutual accufations were retorted on both 
fides for many years, with the utmoft degree of viru- 
lence and raee, and time feemed rather to augment 
than diminim their refentment. That the anger of 
Mr. Savage ihould be kept alive is not ftrange, be- 
caufe he felt every day the confequences.of the quar- 
rel ; but it might reafonably have been hoped, that 
JLord Tyrconnel might have relented, and at length 
have forgot.thofe provocations, which, however they 
might have once inflamed him, had not in reality 
much hurt him. 

The fpirit of Mr. Savage indeed never fuffered 
him to folicit a reconciliation ; he reUirned reproach 
for reproach, and infult for infult ; his fuperiority 
of wit fupplied the difadvantages of his fortune, and 
jenabled him to form a party, and prejudice great 
numbers in his favour. 

But though this might be fome gratification. of his 
vanity, it afforded very little relief to his neceflities, 
and he was very frequently reduced to uncommon 
liardftiips, of which, however, he never made any 
mean or importunate complaints, being formed ra- 
ther to bear mifery with fortitude, than enjoy pro- 
sperity with moderation. 

He now thought himfelf again at liberty to ex- 
pofe the cruelty of his mother, and therefore, 1 be- 
lieve, about this time,, publifhed The Bastard, a 
poem remarkable for the vivacious fallies of thought 
in the heginning, where he makes a pompous enu- 
meration of .the imaginary advantages of bafe birth, 
and the pathetic fentiments at the end, where he 
recounts the real calamities which he fiifferisd by the 
crime of his parents. 

The vigour and ipirit of the verfes, the peculiar 
^ircumftances of the author, the novelty of the fub- 
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fc^, and the notoriety of the (lory, to which the al- 
kifions are made, procured this performance a very 
favourable reception j great numbers were imme- 
diately difpcrfed, and editions were multiplied with 
unufual rapidity. 

One circumdance attended the publication, which 
Savage ufed to relate with great futisfaftion. His 
mother, to whom the poem was with * due reve* 
rencc* iijfcribed, happened then to be at Bath, where 
file could not conveniently retire from cenfure, or 
conceal herfclf from obfcrvation; and no fooner did 
the reputation of the poem begin to fpread, than Ihe 
heard it repeated in all places of concourfe, nor 
could (lie enter the aflcHiblv- rooms, or croJ's the 
Walks, witJiout being faluted with fome lines from 
The Bastard. 

* This was perhaps the firft time that ever flic di{^ 
covered a fenfe of fliame, and on this occaAon the 
power of wit was very confpicuous 5 the wretch who 
nad, without fcruple, proclaimed herfelf an adul- 
tcrefs, and who at firft endeavoured to ftarve her 
fon, then to tranfport him, and afterwards to hang 
him, was not able to bear the reprefentation of her 
own condudb, bat fled from reproach, though flic 
felt no pain from guilt, and kft Bath with the ut- 
moft haJlci to flieltcr herfclf among the crowds of 
London. 

Thus Savage had the fatisfafVion of finding, that 
though he could not reform his mother^, he cotdd 
puniin her, and that he did not always fufFer alone. 

The plcafure which he received from this inereafe 
of his poetical reputation, was fuflicient for fom« 
time to overbalance the miferies of want, which this 
performance did not much alleviate, for it was fold 
for a very trivial fum to a bookfellcr, who, though 
the fuccefs was fo uncommon, that five itnprefiions 
were fold, of which many were undoubtedly very 
numerous, had not gcnerofity fuflicicnt to admit the 
unhappy writer to any part of the profit. 

The vile of this poem was always mentioned by 

Savage with the utmoft elevation of heart, and re^ 
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i'erred to by him as an incoDteftable proof of a ge> 
neral acknowledgment of his abilities^ It was m* 
deed the only produdion of which he could juftly 
)>oa{l a general reception. 

But though he did not lofe the opportunity which 
fuccefs gave him of fetting a high rate on his abili- 
;ties, but paid due deference to the fufirages of 
mankind when they were given in lus favour, he 
4id not fujfcr his efteem of hiinfelf to depend upon 
otliersy nor found any tiling facred in the voice of 
the people when they were inclined to oenfure him ; 
he then readily fhewed the folly of expedlii^ that 
the public ihould judge right, obferved how flowly 
poetical merit had often forced its way into the 
world; he contented himfelf with the applaufe qf 
men of judgment, and was fomewhat difpofed to ex- 
clude all thofe from the chara&er of men of judg« 
dmentf who did not applaud him. 

i>ut he was at pther timfi^ mofe favourable to 
9»ankind, than to think then» blind to the beauties 
.of his w^rks, and impute the flownefs of their fale 
-to QtheF caufes; either rfiey were puWifted at ii time 
when tie town was emptyf or wIkbi the attention of 
the public was engroffed by fome ftruggle in the 
parliament, or fome other ol»e& of general concerns 
or they were by the neglect of the publiiher not 
diligently difperfed, or by his avarice not ajvertifed 
with fufficient frequency. Addrefi, or induftry, or 
liberality, was always wanting ; and the blame was 
laid rather on any other perfon than the author. 

C-y arts like thefe, arts which every man pra^ifes 
in fome d<igrec, «nd to whi<h too much of the little 
iranquUlity of life is to be afcfibed. Savage was 
always able to live at peace with himfelf. Had he 
indeed only made ufe of thcfe expedients to alleviate 
ithe lofs or want of fortune or reputation^ or any 
other advantages, which it is not in a man's power 
to beftow upon himfelf, they might have been juftly 
mentioned as inftances of a pKUoii^hical mind, and 
very properly propofed to the imitation of multi- 
tudes, wio, £ov want of diverting their imaginati- 
ons 
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OBs with the fame dexterity, languifli under afEidlt-- 
0B8 which might be eafdy removed. 

It were do^btlefs to be wifhed, that truth and 
reafon were univerfally prevalent j that every thing^^ 
were efteemed according to its real value; and that 
men would fecure themfelves from being difappoint- 
ed in their endeavours after happinefs,^ by placing it 
only in virtue, which is always to be obtained 5 but 
if adventitious and forvgn pleafures mnft be pur- 
frted, it would be perhaps of fomc benefit, fmcc 
that purfuit muft frequently be fruitlefs, if the prac- 
tice of Savage could be taught, that folly might be- 
an antidote to folly, and one fallacy be obviated by 
another. 

But the danger of this pleafmg intoxication muft 
not be concealed; nor indeed can any one, after 
having obfcrved the life of Savage, need to be cau- 
tioned againft it. By imputing none of his miferies 
to hknfclf^ he continued to z€t upon the fame prin^- 
cipSes, and to follow the iame path^ was never made 
vi&r by Ms fufferings, nor prcierved by one mif- 
. fortune from fatting into anotlier. He proceeded 
throughout his life to tread the fame fteps on the 
fame circle ; always applaudiag hts paft <K>ndud> or 
at leaft forgottimg it, to amule himielf with phan-- 
toms of hapbinefs, which were dancing before him ; 
and wifltngiy tnraed his eyes fropa the light of 
reafon, when it would have difcovered the illufion^. 
4ind fhewa hxbeti whkt he never wiHied to fee, his 
taklftate. 

He is even aceuled, after having laikd his iixid* 
ipnation with thofe ideal opiates, of having tried 
die fame experiment upon his conscience ; and hav- 
ing accuftomed himfelf to impute all deviations from 
the right to foreign caufes, it is certain that he was 
upon every occafion too eafily reconciled to himfelfr 
and that he appeared very little to regret thofe prac- 
tices which had impaired his reputation. The 
. reigning error of his life was, that he miftook the 
hr/e for the practice of virtue, and was indeed not 
ib much a good man, ag the friend of foodaefs. 
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This at IcaCl mufl be allowed him, that he always 
prefer vcd a ftrong fenfc of the dimity, the beauty, 
and the necefllty of virtue, and tnat he never <:on- 
tributed deliberately to fpread corruption amongft 
mankind ; his adlions, which were generally preci- 
pitate,' were often blameable ; but his writings, 
being the productions of iludy, uniformly tended to 
the exaltation of the mind, and the propagation of 
morality and pict/. 

Theit writings may improve mankind, when his 
failings fliall be forgotten, and therefore he muft 
be confidered upon the whole as a benefactor to the 
world ; nor can his perfonal example do any hurt, 
fmcc, whoever hears of hrs faults, will hear of the 
mtferies which they broufi^ht upon him, and which 
would deferve lefs pity, had not his condition been 
fuch as made his faults pardonable. He may be 
confidered as a child cxpofed to all the temptations 
of indigence, at an a^e when refolution was not yet 
ftrengtnened by conviction, nor virtue confirmed by 
habit ; a circumftance, which in his Bastard te 
laments in a very affeCting manner. 

—No Mother's care 
Shielded my infant innocence with pray'r: 
No Father's guardian hand my youth maintatn'dy 
Caird forth my virtues, or from vice reftrain'd. 

T»E Dastard, however it might provoke or 
mortify his mother, could not be expeCted to melt 
her to companion, fo that he was ftill under the fame 
want of the neccflaries of life, and he therefore ex- 
erted all the intereft which his wit, or his birth, or 
his misfortunes could procure, to obtain upon the 
.death of Eufden the place of Poet Laureat, and 
profecuted his application with fo much dilic^ence, 
that the King publickly declared it his intention to 
beflow it upon him ; but fuch was the fate of 
Savage, that even the King, when he intended hts 
.advantage was difappointed in his fchemes; for the 
Lord Chamberlain, who has the difpoial of the lau- 

rel. 
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rel» as one of die wppmd,*^!ti or lik dSc^ ^i)^«r 
did not know tlie Eiag's detigii^ or did »dt :ii|>|^rv>Y« 
it, or thought the nominadoa of the Lsior^^t ;:itt «»^ 
croachment upon hb ri^hts» and thectttWv^ W4b>\v^ 
the laurel upon CcXLj Ohb^* 

Mr. Savage, thus ctii^ppcttnted* took a refolutuMi 
of applying to the Queen, that hayiii|^ once giv<Mi 
him life, the would enahle hitu to fupport \U ^Vid 
therefore publifhed a Ihort poem on her hirth*dAy» 
to which he gave the odd title of VoLVNf^m 
Laureat. The event of this cUa^ he htts hiuUclf 
related in the following letter, which he pi'cfitcd to 
the poem, when he aiterwurds reprinted it in THift 
Gentleman's Magazine, from whence I have co« 
pied it intire, as this was one of tlie f<:w atumptii 
in which Mr. Savage fucceeded. 

' Mr, Urbas^ 

* In your Magazine for Fcbruarjr you puMllhcd- 

* the laft Volunteer Laureat, written on \i very 

* melancholy occafion, the death of the royul |ni« 

* tronefs of arts and literature in generul^ nnd of iha 

* author of th-,,. ooem in particulari 1 now fcjid ytm 

* the firft that iVlr. Savaj;c wrote under thrtt titld.— • 

* This gentleman, notVrithftanding a vcrv ctmfuUf* 

* able intereft, beings on the dcatli of Mr. EuiUetii 

* difappointed of the Laurcat'i place, \\«i*ote the 1?^- 

* fore-mentioned poem ; which were no f';<mcr pnb- 

* liihed, but the ktc Queen fent to a bookseller for 

* them: the author ha3 not at that t'nni h frUti'J 

* either to get him introduced, or hii \nnm pr**' 

* fented at court j yet fuch ,w?i# the Mi\i\nAt\\A9 

* goodncis of that rrinccft, tliat, ii/;twit>iHi*nUif'H 

* this ad of ceremonv was waniin|^, in a *«w i\Ay'^ 

* after jmblicatfon, Mn Savage received a OsDk'biJl 

* oi fifty pounds, and a ^r<tci/m4 m^ffAff,*f it*fm 

* herMajeftv^ by the Lord N&rrth and (#tfi>d<opl, 

* to this eftcA ; ** That her Majefty ^a» ht/JAy 
** vksStd with th« rtrik%*^ that flic ifjfM \r4t\yiryUt\y 
f* kind hi» 1im$ there relaimg U; ih« Kifi»£^ \h^^ 
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^ he had pcrmidion to write aimuallv on the fame 
^ fubjed ; and that he fhould yearly receive the 
^ like prefent, till fomethinff better (which was hei- 
** Majcfly's intention) could be done for him." 

* After this he was permitted to prcient one of his 

* annual poems to her Majefly, had the honour of 
^ kiiBng her handy and met with the moft gracious 

* reception, . Your*s, &c.' 

Such was the performance, and fuch its reception; 
a reception which, though by no means unkind> was 
yet not in the highefl: degree generous : to chain 
down the genius oi a writer to an annual panegyric^ 
(hewed in the Queen too much defire of hearing her 
own praifesy ana a greater regard to herfclf than to 
him on whom her bounty was- conferred. It was a 
kind of avaricious generofity^ by which flattery was 
rather purchafed than eenius cewavded. 

Mrs. Oldfield had ^rmerly ^iven him the fame 
allowance with much more heroic intention ; ihe had 
no other view than to enable him to profecute his 
ftudtes, and to fet himfelf above the want of aiSft- 
ance, and was contented with doing good without 
llipulating for encomiums. ^ 

Mr. Savage however was net at liberty to make 
exccptious, but was raviiked with the favonrs which . 
he had received, and probably yet more with thofe 
-which he was promifcd ; he confidered himfelf now 
as H favourite of the Queen, and did not doubt but 
a few annual poems would eflabliih him in foxne pro- 
fitable employment; 

He therefore afTumed the title of VoLuwTEia 
Laureat, not without fome reprehenfions from 
Cibber, who informed him, that the title of Lau- 
reat was a mark of honour conferred by the King, 
from whom all honour is derived* and which there- 
fore no man has- a right to. beftow upon hintfelf ; and .. 
added, that he might with equal pwpriety ftile him- 
felf a Volunteer Lord, or Volunteer Baronets It 
cannot be denied that the remark was juft; but Sa- 
vage did not think anytitle^ whiehiwai' conferred^ 

npoi^ 
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tipon Mr. Gibber, fo honourable as that the ufurpa- 
tion of it could be imputed to him as aa inftance of 
very exorbitant vanity, and therefore continued tcK 
write under the fame tkle, and received every yeat * 
the fame reward. 

He did not appear to confidi^r thefe ezioomiutns a« ^ 
teds of his scbilities, or as any thing more than aa» 
nual hints to the Queen of her promife, or ^&s of 
ceremony, by the performance of which he was in- - 
titled to his penfion, and therefore did not labour 
them with great diligence, or print more than fifty- 
each year, except that for fome of the laft years he 
regularly inferted them hi The Gbktle man's Ma-* 
GAziNE, by which they were difpcrfed over the kingw 
dom. 

Of fome of them he had hhnfetf fo low atropi* 
nion, that he intended to omit them in the cotle^ioa- 
of poems, for which he printed propofals, and foli* 
cit^ fubfcriptions ; nor can it feem ftrange,tha& 
being confined to the fame fubjeA, he ihould be at 
fome times indolent^ and at others unfuccefsful ; that 
he ftiould fometimes delay a difagreeaMe taflc, till it 
was too late to perform it well $ or that he ihould 
fometimes repeat the fame fentiment on the [fame 
occasion, or at others be mifled by an attempt after 
novelty to forced conceptions, and far-tctched^ 
imaees. . 

He wrote indeed wkh a double tntentioh, which 
fuppHed htm wkh fome variety; for his buiinf fs was 
to praife the Queen for the favours which he had re- 
ceived, and to comjplain to her of the delay of thofc 
which fhe had promifed ; in fome of his pieces, there* 
fore, gratitude is predominant! and in fome difcon- 
tentf m fome he reprefents himfelf as happy in her 
patronage, and in others as difconfolate to hnd him* 
iclf negle^ed. 

Her promife, like other promiies made to this 
unfortunate man, was never performed, though kc ' 
took fnfiicient care that it fhould not be forgotten. 
The publication of his Volvnt^u Lavreat pro* 
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cured kim no other reward than a regular remittance * 
of fifty pounds. 

« He was not fo deprefled by his disappointments as 
to negledt any opportunity that was offered of ad- 
vancing his intereft. When the Princefs Anne was 
married, he wrote a poem upon her departure, only, 
as he declared, ^ becaufe it was expected from him^' 
and he was not willing to bar his own profpedls by 
any appearance of negledt. 

He never mentioned any advantage gained by this 
poem, or any regard that was paid to it, and there- 
fore it is likely that it was confidered at court as an 
aft of duty to which he was obliged by his depen- • 
dence, and which it was therefore not necefTary to 
reward by any new favour: or perhaps the Queen 
really intended his advancement, and therefore 
thought it fuperfLuous to laviih prefents upon a man 
whom fhe intended to eftablifh for life^ 

About this time not onlv his hopes were in danger 
of being fruftrated, but tis penfion likewife of be- 
ing obftrudted by an accidental calunmy. The writer 
of Thb Daily Courant,' a paper then publifhed 
under the direftion of the miniftry, charged him 
with a crime, which though not very great in itfelf, 
would have been remarkably invidious in him, and 
might very juftly have incenfed the Queen againft 
him. He was accufed by name of influencing eleo- 
tions againft the court, by appearing at the head of 
a'tory mob.;, nor did the accufer fail to aggravate 
his crime,, by reprefenting it as the effect of the 
moH atrocious ingratitude, and a kind of. rebellion 
againft the Queen, who had firft preferved him from 
, an infamous death,, and afterwards diftinguifhed 
him by her favour^, and fupported him By her cha-» 
. rity. The charge, a& it wa» open and confident, 
was likewife by good fortune very particular. The 
place of the. tranfaftion was mentioned, and the 
whole feries of the rioter's conduct related. This 
ezaftnefs made- Mr. Savage's vindication eafy; for 
he never had in.hi$ life feen.the plage which was de- 
clared to bcL the icene of his wickedAefs, uxor ever- 
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Had been prefcnt in any town when its reprefentatives 
were chofen. This anfwer he therefore made haftc 
to publiih, with all the circumAances neceiTsiry to 
make it credible, and vfery reafonably demanded, 
that the accufation fhould be retraced in the fame 
paper, that he might xk> longer fuffer the imputation 
of fedition and ingratitude. This demand was like- 
wife preifed by him in a private letter to the author 
of the paper, who either trufting to the protection 
of thofe whofe defence he had undertaken, or having 
entertained fome perfonal malice againll Mr. Savage, 
or fearing, left, by retra(5iing fo confident an afler- 
tion, he fhould impair the credit of his paper, re- 
fufed to give him that fatisfaCtion. 

Mr. Savage therefore thought it neceffary, to his 
own vindication, to profecute him in the King^s 
Bench ; but as he did not find any ill efiedls from 
the accufation, havinjg fufficiently declared his in- 
nocence, he thought any farther procedure would 
have the appearance of revenge, and therefore wil- 
lingly dropped it. 

He faw foon afterwards a procefi commenced in 
the fame court againft himfelf, on an information in 
which Jie was accufed of writing and publiihing an 
obfcene pamphloC. 

It was always Mr. Savage's defire to be diflin- 

fuifhed, and when any controverfy became popular, 
e never wanted fome reafon for engaging in it with 
great ardour, and appearing at the head of the party 
which he had chofen. As he was never celebrated 
for his prudence, he had no fooner taken his fid9, 
and ififormed himfelf of the chief topics of the dif- 
pute, than he took all opportunities of aflcrting and 
propagating his principles, without much regard to 
his own intereft, or any other vifible defign than that 
of drawing upon himfelf the attention of mankind.. 
The difpute between the Bifhop of London and 
the Chancellor, is well known to have been for fome 
time the chief topic of political converfation, ami 
therefore Mr. Savage, in purfuance of his charadber^ 
cadeavcwcd to become confpicuous among the eon- 

trovcrtills. 
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trovcrtifts, -with wWch ertrj cofee-houfe was filklt 
on that ocqafion. He was an indefatigable oppofer 
of all the claims of ecclefiaftical power^ though he 
did not know on what they were founded, and was 
therefore no friend to the Biihop of London. But 
he had another reafon for appearing as a warm ad- 
vocate for Dr. Rundle, for he was the friend of Mr. 
Fofter and Mr. Thompfon, v/ho were the friends of 
Mr. Savage. 

Thus remote was his intereft in the queftion, which 
however, as he imagined, concerned him fo nearly, 
that it was not fuiHcient to harangue and difpute^ bat 
»ece(fery likcwife to write upon it. 

He therefore engaged with great ardour in a ncH^ 
Poem, called by him, The Progicess op a Divine, 
in which he condors a profligate priefl by all the 
gradations of wickednefs from a poor curacy in the 
country, to the higheft preferments of the church, 
and describes with that humour which was natural 
to him, and that knowledge which was extended to 
all the diverfitics of human life, his behaviour in 
every ftatton, and infmuates, that this prieft, thus 
accomplilhcd, found at laft a patron in the Bilhop of 
London. 

When he was aflced by one of hi-s friends, on what 
pretence he could charge the Bifhop with fuch an 
action, he had no more to fay, than that he had only 
inverted the accufatioo, and that he thought it rea- 
.fonablc to believe, -that he, who obftrufted the rife 
of a good man without reafon, would for bad rea- 
fons promote the exaltation of a villain. 

The clergy were univcrfally provoked by this 
fatire, and Savage, who, as was his conAant prac- 
tice, had fet his name to his performance, was cen- 
fured in ThbAVebkly Miscellany * with feverity, 
which he did not feem inclined to forgets 

But 

* A (bort fiittre was likewife publiihed in the fame paper^ 
in which were the £ollcwiDg lines: 
For cruel murder dootnW to hcmoen death, 
Savage, by royal grace, prolong'd his brcM^i 

Well 
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Btit a return of invcftive was not tliought a flif- 

ficient puntfhment. The Court of King's Bench 

was therefore moved againft him, and he was obliged 

txi 

Well might yon thmk he ipcnt his future years 
In prayer, and feflinff, and repentant tears. 
—Bat, O vain hope!— the truljr Savage cries, 

* Priefts, and dieir flavifh doftrines, 1 defpife. 

* Shall I. 



Who, by free thinkine to free aftionlTr'd, 
In midnight brawls a deathlefs name acquir'd, 
Now (loop to learn of ecclefiaftic men ?— 
—No, arm*d with rhime, at priefts I'll take my 

aim, 
Though prudence bids me murder btrt their fttme. 
Weekly Misckllany. 



} 



An anfwer was publiflied in The GsYiTtEMAN's Ma« 
G A SINE, written by an unknown hand, from which 
the following lines are fele6led : 

Transformed by thoughtlefs rage, and midnight wine» 

From malice free, and pufh'd without defign ; 

In equal brawl if Savage lun^'d a thrud, 

And brought the youth a victim to the daft ; 

So ftrong the hand of accident appears, 

The royal hand from guilt and vengeance clears. 

Inftead of wafting ' all thy future years» 
* Savage, in prayer and vain repentant tears ;* 
Exert thy pen to mend a vicious age. 
To curb the prieft, and fink his high-church ragei 
To (hew what frauds the holy veftnicnts hide. 
The nefts of avarice, luft, and pedant pride ; 
Then chango the fcene, let merit brightly (hine, 
And round the patriot twift the wreath divine ^ 
The heavenly guide- deliver down to fame ; 
in well-tun'd hy* tranfmit a Fofter*s name. 
Touch €V«fy paflion with harmonious art| 
Bxalt the genius, and correct the heart. ^ 

Thui 
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to return an anfwcr to a charge of obfcenitr,- It 
was urged in his defence^ that obicenity was criminal 
when it was intended to promote the praAicc of vice, 
but that Mr. Savage had only introduced obfcene 
ideasy with the view of cxpofm'ff them to deteftation, 
and of amending the age, by inewing the deformity 
of wickednefs. TJiis plea was admitted,, and Sir 
Philip Yorke,. who then prefidcd in that court, dif- 
miffed the information with encomiums upon the pu- 
rity and excellence of Mr. Savage's writings. 

The profecution, however, anfwered in fome mea- 
fure the purpofe of thofe by whom it was fet On 
foot; for Mr. Savage was fo far intimidated by it, 
that when the edition of his poem was fold, he did 
not venture to reprint it; fo that it was in a ftiort 
time forgotten, or forgotten by all but thofe whom 
it offended. 

It is faid, that fome endeavours were ufed to in- 
cenfe the Queen againft him, but he found advocates 
to obviate at leaft part of their effedt ; for though Kfe 
was never advanced, he ilill continued to receive his 
penfion. 

This poem drew nvorc infamy upon him than any 
incident of his life, and as his condu(5l cannot be 
vindicated, it is proper to fecure his memory from 
reproach, by informing tHofe whom he made his 
enemies, that he never intended to repeat the pro- 
vocation;, and that, though whenever he thought he 
had any reafon to complain of the clergy, he ufed 
to threaten them with a new edition of^THE Pro- 
gress. 

Thus future times (hall royal grace extol ; 
Thus polilh'd lines thy prefent fame enroK 

But grant > 

i Malicioufly that Savage plung'd the fteel. 

And made the youth its fhining vengeance feel % 
My foul abhors the aft, the man detefts, 
But more the bigotry in prieftly breads. 

OentlemanV Magazine, May, 1735* 



^ 
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CHESS OF A DiviNEy.it was his calm and fettled re- 
folution to fupprefs it for ever. 

He once intended to have made a better reparation 
for the folly or injnftice with which he might be 
charged, by writing another poem, called, Thb 
Progress of a Freethinkbr, whom he intended 
to lead through all the ftages of vice and folly, to 
convert him Irom virtue to wickednefs, and from 
religion to infidelity, by all the modiih fophiilry ufed 
for that purpofe ; and at laft to difmifs him by his 
own hand into the other world. 

That he did not execute this defign is a real lofs 
to mankind, for he was too well acquainted with all 
the fcencs of debauchery to have failed in his re- 
prefentations of them, and too zealous for virtue not 
to have reprefented them in fuch a manner as Ihould 
expofe them either to ridicule or detcftation. 

But this plan was like others, formed and laid 
afidcy till the vigour of his imagination was fpent, 
and the eflPervefcence of invention had fubfided, but * 
foon gave .way to fome other defign, which pleafed 
by its novelty for a while, and then was negle^ed 
like the former. 

He was ilill in his ufual exigencies, having no 
certain fupport but the peniion allowed him by the 
Queen, which, though it might have kept an exadt 
oeconomift from want, was very far from being fuf- 
ficient for Mr. Savage, who had never been accuf- 
tomed to difmifs any of his appetites withor/. the 
gratification which they folicited, and whom nothing 
but want of money withheld from partaking of every 
pleafure that fell within his view. 

His conduA with regard to his penfion was very 

g articular. No fooner had he'changed the bill, than 
e vanilhed from the fight of all his acquaintances, 
and lay for fome time out of the reach of all the 
enquiries that friendfhip or curiofity could make after 
him; at ^ength he appeared again penny Icfs as be- 
fore, but never informed even thofe whom he fcem- 
ed to regard moft, where he had been, nor was his 
retreat ever difcovered. 

This 
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This was his conftant practice during the whole 
time that he received the penfion from the Queen: 
He regularly difappeared and returned. He indeed 
affirn\cd, that he retired to ftudy, and that the mo- 
ney fupported him in folitusde for many months ; but 
his friends declared, that the ihort time in which it 
was fpent fufiiciently confuted his own account of 
his condudt 

His politenefs and his wit ^11 raifed him friend's^ 
who were defirous of fetting him at length free from 
that indigence by which he had been hitherto op- 
preffed, and therefore folicited Sir Robert Walpole 
in his favour with fo much earneftnefs, that they 
obtained a promife of the next place that fhould be- 
come vacant, not exceeding two hundred pounds a 
year. This promife was made with an uncommon, 
declaration*, ^ that it was sot the promife of a mi- 
• nifter to a petitioner, but of a friend to his friend.' 

Mr. Savage now concluded himfelf fet at eafe for 
ever» and as he obfervcs in a poepi written on that 
incident of his life, truAied and was trufted, butfoon 
found that kis confidence was i]y[-giv)unded, and this 
friendly promife was not inviolable. He %ent a, 
loi^ timce in.foHcitatioiis, and at lafli defpaired and 
defifted. 

He didtM)t mdeed deny that he itad given the 
miniller fooxxe reafon to believe that he laould not 
(brengt^en hss own intereft by advancing him, for he 
had, taken care to diilinguifh himfelf in coffee^hoofes 
9S an advocate for the naintftry of the lad years of 
Queen Aime« and was always ready to jimify the 
condufl, and exalt the chacaufier of Lord Bolinkg'' ^- 
broke, whom- he mentions mth great regard in an- 
epifUe t^pon authors, which he wrote about that 
time, but was too wife to pubhfh, and of which 
only fome fragments have appeared, iaferted by him 
in the M a g a zinc after his retirement. 

To defpair was not, howeveri the charadter of 
Savage ; when one patronage failed, he had recourfe 
to another. The prince was now extremely popular, 
and had very hberally rewarded the ii^rit of fome 

writer*^ 
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writers^ whom Mr. Savage did not think fuperior to 
himfelfy and therefore he refolved to addrels a poem 
to him. 

For this purpofe he made choice of a fubjeA 
which could regard only perfons of the higheft rank 
and greateft affluence* and which was therefore pro- 
per for a poem intended to procure the patronage of 
a prince; and having retired for fome time to Rich- 
mondy that he might profecute his defign in full 
tranquility, without the temptations of pleafure, or 
the folicitations of creditors, by which his medita- 
tions were in equal danger of being difcQncertcd, he 
produced a poem On Public Spirit, with regard 
TO Public Works. 

The plan of this poem is very extenfire, and com- 
prifcs a multitude of topics, each of which might 
lurnifh matter fufficient for a lon^ performance, and 
of whidi ibme have already emp&yed more eminent 
writers ; but as he was perhaps not fully acquainted 
wiith the whole ^tent of his own defign« and wa« 
.writing to obtain a fupply of wants too prefling to 
admit of Jong or accurate enquiries, he paffes xie^« 
liffendy ov^ many public woi^ks, which, even m 
Jms own opinion, deferved to be more ebborately 
treated. 

But though he may fomettme^difappotnt his read- 
«r by trantient touches upon thefe nibjeds, which 
have often been confidered, and therefore naturally 
rai& eipe£ka^ons, he muft be allowed amply to com- 
penfate his omiffions, by expatiating in the conclu- 
fion of his work upon a kind of beneficence not yet 
celebrated by any eminent poet, though it now ap- 
pears nxxre fuiceptible of embelliihments, more 
adapted to exalt the ideas, and affe^ the pailions, 
than many of thofe which have hitherto been thought 
moft worthy of the ornaments of verile. The fttde- 
mcat of colonies in uninhabited countries, the efta- 
bliHinent of thofe in fecurity, whofe misfortunes 
have made their own country no longer pleafmg or 
fafc, the acquifition of i>roperty wiuiout injury to 
any, the approbation of the wafle and luxuriant 
bouxxties of nature, and the enjoyment of thofe gifts 

which 
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which Heaven has fcattered upon regions uncultiva* 
ted and unoccupied, cannnot be confidered withouf 
giving rife to a great number of pleafmg ideas, and 
bewildering the imagination in deKghtfid* profpefts ; 
and, therefore, whatever fpeculadons they may pro** 
duce in thofe who have confined themfelves to po- 
litical ftudies, naturally fixed the attentioDr and ex* 
cited the applaufe of a poet. The politician, whea 
he confiders men driven into other countries for 
fhelter, and obliged to retire to forefts and deferts^ 
and pafs their lives and fix their pofterity in the re*- 
moteft corners of the world, to avoid thofe hard^ 
fhips which they fufFer or fear in their native place, 
may very probably inquire why the legiflature does 
not provide a remedy for thh(e miferies, rather than 
encourage an efcape from tl^em. He may con- 
clude, that the flight . of every honeft man is a lofs 
to the community, that thofe who are unhappy 
without guilt ought to be relieved, and the life, 
which is overburthened bv accideiital calamities, fef 
at eafe by the care of t&e public ; and that thofe, 
wHblKive' by mifcondudi forfeited th^ir ckim to fa- 
vour, ought rather be made: ufeful to the fociety 
which they have injured, than be driven from it. 
But the poet is employed in a more pleafing under- 
taking than that of propofing laws, which, however 
juft or expedient, will never be made, or endeavour^ 
ing to reduce to rational fchemes of government {o^ 
cieties which were formed by chance, and are con^- 
du6ted by the private pafllons of thofe who prefidfe 
in them. He guides the unhappy fugitive from 
want and perfecution, to plenty, qhiet, and fecurity, 
and feats him in fcenes of peaceful folitude, and un- 
difturbed rcpofe. 

Savage has npt forgotten, amidfl the pleafing feim 
timents which this profpeft of retirement fuggefted 
to him, to cenfure thofe crimes which have been ge- 
nerally committed by the difcoverers^ of new regi- 
ons, and to expofe the enormous wickednefs of 
making war upon the barbarous nations becaufe they 
cannot refift, and of invading countries becaufe they 

anst- 
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are fruitful ; of extending navigation only to pro- 
pagate vice, and of vifiting diflant lands only to lay 
them wafte. He has aflerted the natural equality of 
mankind, and endeavoured to fupprefs that pride 
vrhich inclines men to imagine that right is the con- 
fequence of poveer. 

His dcfcription of the various miferies which force 
men to feek for refuge in diflant countries, affords 
another inflance of his proficiency in the important 
and extenfive fludy of human life, and the tender- 
nck with which he recounts them, another proof of 
his humanity and benevolence. ' 

It is obfervable, that the clofe of this poem dif- 
covcrs a change which experience had made in Mr. 
Savage's opinions. In a poem written by him in his 
youth, and publiihed in liis\ Mifcellanies, he declares 
his contempt of the contradled views and narrow 
profpe(Sts oi the middle flate of life, and declares his 
refolution either to tower like the cedar, or be tram- 
pled like the Ihrub ; but in this poem, though ad- 
ilreffed to a prince;, he mentions this ftate of life as 
comprifmg tjhofe who ought moil to attract reward, 
thofe who merit moH the confidence of power, and 
the familiarity of greatnefs, and accidentally menti- 
oning this palTage to one of his friends, declared, 
that in his opinion all the viitue of mankind was 
comprehended in that (late. 

In dcfcribine villas and gardens, he did not omit 
to condemn Uiat abfurd cuilom which prevails a- 
inong the Englifh of permitting fervants to receive 
money from llrangers for the entertainment that 
they receive, and therefore inferted in his poem 
xhefe lines : 

But what the flow'ring pride of gardens rare. 

However royal, or however fair. 

If gates, which to excefs fhould flill give way, 

Oj>e but, like Peter's paradife, for pay ? 

It perquifltcd varlets frequent fland. 

And each new walk mull a new tax demand ? 

What foreign eye but with contempt furveys? 

What mufe Ihall from oblivion fnatch their praife • 
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But before the publication of his performance he 
recolleAed, that the Queen allowed her garden and 
cave at Richmond to be fhewn for money, and that 
Ike fo openly countenanced the |H'a<5t!ce, that Ihe had 
bellowed the privilege of Ihewing them as a place 
of profit on a man, wliofe merit Ihe valued herfclf 
upon rewarding, though fhe gave him only the li- 
berty of difgracing his country. 

He thought therefore, with more prudence than 
was often exerted by him, that the publication of 
thefe lines might be officioufly repreiented as an 
infult upon the Queen, to whom he owed his life 
and his fubfiftence, and that the propriety of his 
obfervation would be no fecurity againft the cenfures - 
which the unfeafonablenefs of it might draw upon 
him ; he therefore fupprefled the palFage in the iirft 
edition, but after the Queen's death thought the 
fame caution no longer neceflkry, and reftored it to 
the proper place. 

The poem was therefore pubiifhed without any 
political faults, and infcribed to the prince; but 
Mr. Savage, having no friend upon whom he could 
prevail to prefent it to him, had no other method of 
attracting his obfervation than the publication of 
frequent advertifements, and therefore received no 
reward from his patix)nj however generous on other 
occafions. 

This difappointment he never mentioned without 
indignation^ being by fome means or other confident 
that the Prince was not ignorant of his addrefs to 
him, and infmuated, that if any advances in popu- 
larity could have been made by diftinguilhing him, 
he had not written without notice or without reward. 

He was once inclined to have prefented his poem 
in perfon, and fent to the printer for a copy with 
that defign; but either his opinion changed, or his 
refolution dcferted him; and he continued to refent 
negle^a without attempting to force himfelf into 
regard. 

Nor was the public much more favourable than 
ids patron, for only fcvcntyHwo were fold, though 

the 
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the performance was much commended by fomc 
Tvholb judgment in that kind of writing is generally 
allowed. But Savage ealiiy reconciled himfelf to ' 
mankind without imputing any dcfedt to his work, 
by obfcrving tliat his poem "wus unluckily publilhed 
two days after the prorogation of the parliament, 
and by confequence at a time when all thofe who 
could be cxpcifted to regard it were in the hurry of 
preparing for their departure, or engaged in taking 
leave of otliers upon their difmilTion from public at- 
fairs* 

It muft be however allowed, injuftification of the 
public, that this performance is not the moft excel- 
lent of Mr. Savage's works, and that though it can- 
not be denied to contain many ftriking fentiments, 
majeilic lines, and juft obfervations, it is in general 
not fufEciently polilhcd in the language*, or enliven- 
£d in the imagery, or digefled in the plan. 

Thus his poem contributed nothing to the alle- 
viation of his poverty, which was fuch as very few 
could have fupporte'd with equal patience, but to 
which it muft like wife be confefled, that few would 
have been expofed who received pun<5lually fifty 
pounds a year; a falary which though by no means 
equal to the demands of vanity and luxury, is yet 
found fufHcient to fupport families above want, and 
was undoubtedly more than the ncceflities of life re- 
quire. 

But no fooner had he received his penfion, than 
he withdrew to his darling privacy, from which he 
returned in a fhort time to his former diftrefs, and 
for fome part of the year generally lived by chance^ 
^eating only when he was invited to the tables of his 
acquaintance s^ from which the meannefs of his drefs 
often excluded him, when the politenefs and variety 
of his converfation would have been thought a fui- 
ficient recompence for his entertainment. 

He lodged as much by accident as he dined, and 
paiTed the night, fometimes in mean houfes, which 
are fet open at night to any cafual wanderers, fome- 
times in cellars among the riot and filth of the meaneft 

and 
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and moil profligate of the rabble; and {bmetimes* 
when he had not money to fupport even the expences 
of thdfe receptacles, walked about the flreets till he 
was weary, and lay down in the fummer upon a 
bulk, or in the winter with his aiTociates in poverty, 
among the alhes of a glafs-houfe. 

In this manner were paffed thofe days and thofe 
nights which nature had enabled him to have em- 
ployed in elevated fpeculations, ufeful fludies, or 
pleafmg converfation. On a bulk, in a cellar, or 
in a glafs-houfe among thieves and beggars, was to 
be found the Author of The Wanderer, the man 
of exalted fentimcnts, extenfive views, and curious 
obfervatioQs ; the man whofe remarks on life might 
have aflifted the ftatefman, whofe ideas of vir- 
tue might have enlightened the moralift, and whofe 
delicacy might have polifhed courts. 

It cannot be imagined that fuch neceiEties might 
fometimes force him on difreputable pradices ; and it 
is probable that thefe lines in The Wanderer were 
occafioned by his reflexions on his own con^uX : 

Tho* mis'ry leads to happinefs, and truth. 
Unequal to the load, this languid youth, 
(O, let none cenfure, if untried by grief. 
If, amidft woe, untempted by relief,) 
He floop'd reluftant to low arts of fhame. 
Which, then, e'en then he fcorjn*d, and blufh'd to 

name. 

Whoever was acquainted with him was certain to 
be folicited for fmall fums, which the frequency of 
the requeft made in time confiderable, and he was 
therefore quickly fhunned by thofe who were become 
familiar enough to be trufted with his necefllties ; 
bi^t his rambling manner of life, and conilant ap* 
>pearance at houfes of public refort, always procured 
^im a new fuccefHon of friends, whofe kindnefs had 
not been cxhaufled by repeated requefts, fo that h© 
was feldom abfolutely without refources, but had in 

bis 
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his utmoft exigences this comfort, that he always 
imagined himlelf fure of fpeedy relief. 

It is obferved that he always alked favours of 
this kind without the leaft fubmillion or apparent 
confcioufhefs of dependence, and that he did not 
feem to look upon a compliance with his requeft as 
an obligation that deferved any extraordinary ac- 
knowledgments, but a refufal was refcnted by him 
as an affront, or complained of as an injury ; nor 
did he readily reconcile himfelf to thofe who either 
denied to lend, or gave him afterwards any intima- 
tion, that they expected to be repaid. 

He was fometimcs fo compaflionatcd by thofe who 
knew both his merit and diftreffes, that they receiv- 
ed him into their families, but they foon difcovered 
him, to be a very incommodious inmate ; for being 
always accuftomed to an irregular manner of life, 
he could not confine himfelf to any ftatcd hours, 
or pay any regard to the rules of a family, but 
would prolong his converfition till midnight, with- 
out cOnfidermg that bufinefs might require his 
friend's application in the morning; and when he 
had perfuaded himfelf to retire to bed, was nor, 
without equal difficulty, called up to dinner 5 it was 
therefore impofTible to pay him any diftindion with- 
out the eiitire fubverfion of all oeconomy, a kind of 
cftablilhment which, wherever he went, he always 
appeared ambitious to overthrow. 

It muft therefore be acknowledged, in jufllficatioa 
of mankind, that it was not always by the negli- 
gence of coldnefs of his friends that Savage was 
diflreffcd, but bccaufe it was in reality very difficult 
to prefervc him long in a ilate of eafc. To fupply 
him with money was a hopelefs attempt, for no 
fooner did he fee himfelf mailer of a fum fufficient 
to fet him free from care /or a day, than he became 
profufe and luxurious. When once he had entered 
a tavern, or engaged in a fcheme of pleafure, he 
never retired till want of money obliged him to fome 
new expedient. If he was entertained in a family, 
nothing was any longer to be regarded there but 

Vol. I. E amuic- 
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amufemci^ts apd jollity; wherever Savage eijterjed if 
immediately expected that order and buHncfs ihould 
fly before him, tjiat all flioujd thcncefpi-ward be left 
to hazard, and, that ho dull principle of dpm^fti? 
management fhould be oppbfed to his inclination, ojp 
i^truae upon his gaiety. 

His diflrefles, however affli^ive, x^ever dej?<3ed 
him; in his loweft. ftatfe he wanted not, fpii'it tp aff^rjt 
the natural dignity of lyk, bjx^ was always ready 
to reprefs that ipfolence w^i? H fuperiority of. fqrtfine 
incited, and tp trampje that reputatioipi which rofe 
upon any other bafis than that of merit,; he never 
admitted any grpfs familiarities, or fubmi^t:ed to be 
treated othierwife than as an exiu^L Piice, when he 
was without lodging, npe^t^ or cloaths,, one of his 
friends, a man not inde?4 remarkable fpr his modcr- 
ration in his profpepty, left a meffage, that h,e de* 
fired to fee him about nine ip the mornings Sayage 
knew that his i^itejitioi^ was to; aflift. hipp^ bvit. w^-s 
very much difgufted that he ftiould preiume to pre- 
/fcribe the hour of h,is att^ndapi^e, and» ^ believ^^ 
refufed to vifit him, apd rpje^f^ his ki^dnefs. 

The fame invincible tcpper, whether fif mnefc or 
obftinacy^ appeared in his condu.(i^ tp the Lord Tyr- 
cdnnel. froni whom he viery frequen^tly demanded 
that the allowance which w^s OACie. paid .hUn flaovdd 
fcie rertored, but with whpm he pevfr s^pjE^eared tp 
(entertain for a tnoment. the tjvpughjt Qf.loli(?ii;ing. a 
reconciliation, and whom he treated al; once witji all 
the haughtin6fs of fuperiority^ and alt tjie bi^terneft 
of refentment.' Ha wrote to him npt in a, ftyle.of 
fuppUcatioh or refpejfl:^ but of* reproaph, men^ce^ 
and contempt ; and appeared determined^ if hi^ ever 
regained his allowance, to hold it only by the righc 
/or conqueft. 

As many mpre can dijliboyer, that.a m^n is richer 
than that he is wifer'tji^n themfelves, fuperiorjty of 
tinderftanding is not fp readily actppwledged as thsjc 
of fortune ; nor is that haugntinefs, which th^ co^-* 
fcioufnefs of great; aTDiIities intjites, bprne with , the 
.fani« fubmiffio]^^ ajs thQ tyrani^y. of afljuence 5 and 

therefore 
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therefore Savage, bxaffcrting his claim to deference 
and regard, and by treating thofe with contempt 
vrhom better fortune animated to rebel againft him» 
<iii not fail to raife a great number of enemies in 
the different clafTes of mankind. Thofe who thought 
themfclves raifed above him by the advantages of 
riches, hated him becaufe thej found no prote^ion 
from the petulance of his wit. Thofe who were 
efteemed for their writings feared him as a critic, 
and msdigmedjiim as a rival, and almoA all the 
finallerwits were his profeffed enemies. 

Among thefe Mr. Millar fo far indulged his re- 
ientment as to introduce him in a farcp, and diredl 
him to be perfonated on the ftage in a drefs like that 
"which he then wore ; a mean inlult,. which only in- 
finuated that Savage had but one coat, and which 
was therefore rather defpifed" by him than refented ; 
forthouffh he wrote a lampoon againft Millar, he 
never printed it^ and as no other perfon ought to 
profecute tiat revenge from which the perfon who 
■was injured delifted, I Ihall not preferve what Mr, 
Savage fupprefled ; of which the publication would 
indeed have been a puniflunent too fevere for fo im- 
potent an aflault. 

The great hardfhips of poverty were to Savage 
not the want of lodging or of food, but the negle<^ 
and contempt which it drew upon him. He com* 
l^ained that his afifairs grew defperate, he found his 
reputation for capacitv vifibly decline; that his opi- 
nion in queftlons of criticifm was no longer regarded^ 
when his coat was out of falhion; and that thofo 
who in the interval of his profperity were always 
encouraging him to great undertakings by encomi- 
ums on his genius and affurances of fuccefs, now 
received any mention of his deiigns with coldu'ef$>. 
thought that the fubjeds on which he propofed to 
write were very difficult 5 and were ready to inform 
bimy that the event of a poem was uncertain, thac an 
author ought to empl6y much time in the confide- 
ration of his plan» and not prefume to fit down to 
xrvitt ia confidence of a few curfory ideas, and a 
£ 2 fgperficial 
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fuperficial knowledge ; diflSculties were ftarted on aU 
fides, and he was no longer qualified for any per- 
formance but The Volunteer Laureat, 

Yet even this kind of contempt never deprefTed 
him; for he always preferved a Heady confidence in 
his own capacitv, and belie yed nothing above his 
reach which he mould at any time earneftJy endea- 
vour to attain. He formed fchemes of the fame 
kind with regard to knowledge and to fortune, and 
flattered himfelf with advances to be made in fcience, 
as with riches to be enjoyed in fome diftant period of 
his life. For the acquiiition of knowledge he was 
indeed far better qualified than for that of riches ; 
for he was fiaturally inquifitive and defu*ous of the 
convcrfation of thoie from whom any information 
vv-as to be obtained, but by no means folicitous to 
improve thofe opportunities that were fometimes ot 
fcred of raifm^ his fortune ; and he was remarkably 
retentive of his ideas, which, when once he was in 
pofTeflion of them, rarely forfook him; a quality 
wJ^ich could never be communicated to his money. 

Whije he was thus vvearing out his life in expec* 
tation that the Queen woujd fopap time recoUedb her 
promife, he had recourfe to the ufual pradice of 
writers, and publilhed propofals for printing his ' 
ivorks by fubfcription, to which he was cncourage4 
by the fuccefs of many who had not a better right 
'to the favour of the public ; but whatever was the 
reafon, he did not find the world equally inclined to 
favour him, and he obferved with fome difcontent, 
that though he offered- his works at half a guinea, 
he was able to procure but a fmall number in com- 
parifon with thofe who fubfcribed twice as much tp 
Duck, 

Nor was it without indignation t;hat he faw his 
propofals negledlcd by, the Queen, who patronifed 
Mr. Duck's with uncommon ardour, and incited ^ 
competition among thofe who attended the court, 
who fhould moft promote his intereft, and who fhould 
prll offer a fubfcription. This was a diftincflion to 
whch Mr. Savage made uo fcruple of afferting that 

bis 
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his birth, his misfortunesy and his genius gave him 
a fairer title than could be pleaded by him on whom . 
it was conferred. 

Savage's applications were however not univerfal- • 
ly uniuccefstul ; for fome of the nobility counte- 
nanced his defign, encouraged his propofals, and 
fubfcribed with great liberality. He related of the 
Duke of Chandos particularly, that, upon receiving 
his propofals, he fcnt him ten guineas. 

But the money which his iubfcriptions sCfforded 
him was not lefs volatile than that which he receiv- 
ed from his otlier fchemes ; whenever a fubfcription 
lyas paid him he went to a tavern, and as money fo 
collc<$led is ueceiTarily received in fmall funis, he ne- 
ver was able to fend his poems to tlie prefs, but for 
many yeai*s continued his folicitation, and fquandcr* 
cd whatever he obtained. 

This proje<ft of printing his works was frequently 
revived, and as his propofals grew obfol^te, new 
ones were printed with frclhcr dates. To form 
fchemes for the publication was one of his favourite 
amufemenis, nor was he ever more at eafe than when 
with any friend who readily fell in with his fchcmo^, 
he was adjudinff the print, forming the adverL'ic- 
ments, and regulating the difperfion of his new ciii- 
tion, which he really intended fome time to publilh, 
and which, a^ lon^ as experience had ihewn him the 
impoflibility of printing the volume together, he at 
Jaft determined to divide into weekly or montlily 
numbers, that the proEts of the firft might fupply 
the expences of the next. 

Thus he fpent his time in mean expedients and tor- 
menting fufpenfe, living for the greateft part in four 
of pro^cutions from his creditors, and confequcntly 
fkulking in obfcure parts of the town, of which 
he was no (Irangcr to the rcmoteft corners. lUit 
wherever he came his addrefs fecurcd him friends, 
whom his neceiHties foon alienated, fo that he had 
perhaps a more numerous acquaintance than any . 
man ever before obtained, there being fcarcely any 
perfon eminent on any account to whom he was not 
£ 3 known/ 
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known, or whoTe clkarafker lie was not in fbtae de* 
gree able to dclhieate. 

To the acquifition of this cxtenfive acquaintance 
every cireuoiAance of his life contributed. He ex-» 
celled in the arts ef converiation, and therefore 
vrillinglj pra6li£edthem: He had icldom any homct. 
or even a lodging in which he- could be private, and 
therefore was driven into |mblie^houfes fer the com* 
mon conveniencies of life, and fnpports of nature*. 
He was always ready to comply with every invitati- 
on, having no employment to withhold him, and of- 
ten no money to provide for himfelf ; and bjr dining 
with one company, he never £uled of obtaining as. 
introduction into another. 

Thus diffipated was his life, and t\va» cafual his^ 
fubfiilence; jet did not the diftra^on of his views 
hinder him rrom reflexion, i!>or the uncertainty of 
his condition deprcTs his gaiety. Whenh« had wan- 
dered about without any fortunate adventure by 
which he was led into a tavern, he fometimes retired 
into the fields, and was able to employ his mind in 
Aody, or amuie it with pleafmg imaginations ; and 
feldom appeared to be melancholy, but when fome 
fudden misfortune had jufi fallen upon him, and« 
even then in a few moments he would difentangle 
liimfelf from his perpleitity, adopt the fubj4f6l of 
coni^rfation, and apply his mittd wholly to the ob«^ 
jedts that others presented to it. 

This life, unli^ppy as it may be already imagined,^ 
was yet imbtttered in 1738, with new calamities. 
The death of the Queen deprived him of all the 
profpeds of preferment with which he fo long enter-- 
tained his imagination $ and as Sir Robert Walpole 
had before given him reafon to believe that he never 
intended the performance of hb promile, he wa» 
now abandoned again to fortune. 

He was however, at that time, fupported by a 
.friend; and as it was not his cuftom to look out for- 
diftant calamities, or to feel any other pain than 
that which forced itfelf upon his fenfes, he was not 
much afflicted at his Ic^s^ and perhaps comforted 

himfelf 
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. .pieces that the death of princes has produced. By 
transferring the mention of her death to her birthr 
day» he has formed a happy combination of topics, 
•which any other man would have thought ij: very 
difficult to connedl in one view ; but which he has 
united in fuch a manner, that the relation between 
them appears natural ; and it may be juftly faid, that 
what no other man would have thought on, it now 
appears fcarcely poffible for any man to mifs.. 

The beauty of this peculiar combination of images 
is fo mafterly, that it is fuificieat to- fet this poem: 
•above cenfure; and therefore it is not necelTary to 
mention many other delicate touches which may be 
found in it, and which would defervedly be admired 
in any other performance. 

To thefe proofs of his genius may be added, from, 
the fame poem, an inftance of his prudence, an ex- 
cellence for which he was not fo often diftinguifhed ;. 
he does not forget to remind the King in the moil 
delicate and artiul maimer of continuing his penficn. 

With regard to the luccefs of this addrefs, he was, 
for fome time in fufpenfe ; but was in no great de- 
gree folicitous about it; and continued his labour 
upon his new tragedy with great tranquility, till the 
friend, who had for a confiderable time fupported 
him, removing his family to another place, took, 
occafion to difmifs him. It then became neceffary 
to enquire more diligently what was determined ixk 
his affair, having reafon to fufpe<a that no great fa- 
vour was intended him, becaufe }^c had not received 
his penfion at the ufual time. 

It is faid, that he did not take thoTe methods of 
retrieving his intereft, which were moil likely to 
fucceed ; and fome of thofe who were employed in 
the Exchequer, cautioned him againiV too much 
violence in his proceedings; but Mr. Savage, who 
feldom regulated hi5 condu^ by the advipe of others, 
gave way to his padion, and demanded of Sir Robert 
Walpole, at his levee, the reafon of the diilindion 
that was made between him and the other penfioners 
of the Queen, with a degree of roughnefs, which 
. • ^ perhaps 
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perhaps detera>ined him to withdraw what had been 
only delayed. 

whatever was the crime of which he was accufcd 
or fufp,e<fled, and whatever influence was employed 
againft him, he received foqn after an account that 
took from him all hopes of regaining his pcnfion \ 
and he had now no profpe^ft of fubfiilence but from 
his play, and he knew^no way of living for the time 
required to finifli it* ' 

So peculiar were the misfortunes of this man, 
deprived of an eftatc and title by a particulai- law, 
expofed and abandoned by a mother, defrauded by • 
a mother of a fortune which his father had allotted 
him, he 'entered the world without a friend; and 
though his abilities forced themfelvcs into cflecm and 
reputation, he was never able to obtain any reu! 
advantage, and whatever profpeAs arofe, were always 
intercepted as he began to approach them. The 
King's intentions in his favour were fruftrated j his 
Dedication to the Prince, whofe gencrofity on every 
other occafiou was eminent, procvired him no re- 
ward; Sir Robert Walpole, Avho valued himfelf 
upon keeping his promiic to othci's, broke it to him 
without regret ; and the bounty of the Queen was, 
after her death, withdrawn from him, and Irom huu 
only. 

Such were his misfortunes, which yet he bore not 
only with decency, but with chearfulnefs, nor wa< 
his gaiety clouded even by his Ja(l difappoiutments, 
though he was in a fhort time reduced to the lowed 
degree of diftrefs ; and often wanted bcth lodgini^ 
and food. At this time he gave another inllance of 
the infurmountable obftinacy of his Ipirit: his cloaths 
were worn out, and he received notice, that at a 
coffce-houfe fome'doaths and linm were left lor 
him 5 the perfon who fcnt them, did not, I belli, vc, 
inform him to whom he was to be obliged, that he 
might fpore the jierplcxity of acknov.lcdglng t(v 
benefit; but though the oifer was fo far gcujiotiv^ 
it was made with fome neglcdl of ceremonies, \^hicii. 
Mr. Savage fo much refented, that he rcfulcd tjj*!. . 
Ji 5 * ' prcll-ra, 
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prefent, and declined to tnttr the houfe, till the 
cloaths that had been defigned for him were taket> 
away. 

His diftrefs was titiVir pub}icklj^ known, and his 
friends, therefore, thought it proper to concert fomfe 
meafures for his rcHef ; and tine of theav l^rote a 
letter to him, in which he' expreffed his Concern * for 

* the miferable withdrawing of his penfion;' and 
gave him hopes,^ that in a fhort time he feoiilcl find 
himfelf fupplied >^th a ecmpetcnce, * withoiit any 

* dependance on thofe little creatures -Which we are 

* pleafed to call the Grfeat.' 

The fcheme propofed for this happy and inde^ 
pendent fubfiftence, was, that he fhould retire into- 
Wales, and receive an allowance, of ^fty pounds a 
year, to be raifed by a fubfcription, on which he 
was to live privately in a theap phce, without af« 
pi ring any more to aflSluence, or having any farther 
care of reputation* 

This offer Mr. Savage gladly acfceptfed, thottgk 
with intentions very different fr6m thofe df his. 
friends ; for they prbpofed that he Ihould continue 
an exile from London for ever, and fpend all the 
remaining part of his life at Swanfea ; but he .de- 
figned only to take the opportunity, which their 
fcheme .ffered him, of retiring for a fliort time,, 
that he might prepare his play tor the ftage, and his 
other works for the prefs, and then to return to 
London to exhibit his tragedy, and live Upon the 
profits of his own Inboill'. 

With regard to his works, he propofed very great 
improvements, which wouM have required muclt 
time, or great application; and when he had finilhed' 
them, he deftgned to do juftice to his fubfcribers, by 
publilhing them according to his propofals. 

As he was ready to entertain himielf ifrith future 
pleafures, he had planned out a fcheine of life for 
the country, of which he had no knowledge bu^ 
from pallorals and fongs. He imagmed that he 
Ihould be tranfported to fcehes of flowery felicity,, 
Jlike thofe which one poet has refledfed to another,, 

axid 
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and had proje(5lcd a perpjstual round of innocenO* 
pleafureSy. of which he Tufpedbed im> infeermptionr* 
irom pridei or ignorauce, or brutality. - 

With thcfe ezpe^ations he was fa i]>chan(ed> that 
when he was' once greatly reproached by a friend for 
fubmitting to live upon a fubfcrij^^iony and advifed 
nuher by a refoltite exertion of his abilities to fup- 
port himfelf, he could not bear tO' debar himfelf 
irom the happinefs; which was to be foimd in the 
calm of a cottagei *or lofe the opportunity of liilcn- 
ingy withoue incermiflion» to tne melody of the 
nightingale^ which he believed was to be heard from • 
every, bramble, and which he did not fail to mention 
its a very important part of the happinefs of a coun- 
try Jife. 

While U>is fchcnie wa:^ ripenings his friends di* 
re^<sd him to take a lodging m the liberties of tlie 
Fleet, that he might he tecure from his creditors, 
and fent htm every Monday a guii>ea> . which he 
commonly fpent before the next morning, and truft- 
ed, aftei^ his ufual manner, the remaining pait of 
the week to the bounty of fortune. 
. He new began very fcnfibly to fiel the mifcries of 
deppndance: Thofe by whom he was to be fup- 
ported, began to prefcribe to him with an air of 
authority, which he knew not how decemtly to refent, 
nor patiently to bear; and he foon difcovered from- 
the condad of moft of his fubfcribers, that he was • 
yet in the hands of * Little creatures.' 

Of the infolence that he was obliged to foffer, he * 
ffivc many inAances, of whicli none appeared to* 
raife his indignation to a greater height, than the 
ittethod which was taken of furniihtag him wiiii ' 
doaths. InRead of confulting htm, and allowing 
him to fend a taylor his orders i'or what they. thought 
proper to allow him, they prdpofed to fend for a< 
taylor t6 take his meafure, and iheu to coufult how* 
they (hould equip him. 

This treatment was not very delicate, nor vf^% it 
f«eh as Savage's humanity would have fuggcded to * 
VHm on a like occafion ; but it had fc;uxely defervcd 

mcuiinn, . 
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inention, had it not, by aiFedling him in an unconi^ 
mon degree, ihewn the peculiarity of his charadler^ 
Upon hearing the defign that was formed, he came 
to the lodging of a friend with the mod violent 
agonies of rage; and being afked what it could be 
that gave him fuch diflurbance, he replied with the 
utmoft vehemence of indignation, * That they had 
* fent for a taylor to meafure him.' 

How the affair ended was never enquired, for fear 
of renewing his uneafmefs. It is |>robable, that, 
upon recolle<5lion, he fubmittcd with a good grace 
to what he could not avoid, and that he difcovercd 
no refentment where he had no power. 

He was, hovveyer, not humbled to implicit and 
univerfal compliance; for when the gentleman, who 
had firrt informed him of the defign to fupport him 
by a fubfcription, attempted to procure a reconcili- 
ation with the Lord Tyrconnel, he could by no raeans^ 
be prevailed upon to comply- with the meafures- that 
were propofed. 

A letter was written for him * to Sir William Le- 
mon, to prevail upon him to interpofe his good- 
offices with Lord Tyrconnel, in which' he folicited 
Sir William's afliftance, * for a man who really 

* needed it as much as any man could well do ;^ 
and informed him, that he was retiring * for ever to 

* a place where he ihould no more trouble his rela* 

* tions, friends, or enemies ;* he confefled, that his ' 
paffions had betrayed him to fome cqndu<a with re- . 
gard to Lord Tyrconnel, • for which he could not 

* but heartily a(k his pardon;' and as he imagined 
Lord TyrconncFs paffion might be yet fo high, that 
he would not * receive a letter from him,' begged 
that Sir William would endeavour to foften him ^ • 
and expreffed his hopes that he would comply witli 
his rcque(t, and that * fo fmall a relation would not 

* harden his heart againft Ijira.' 

That any man ihould prefume to dictate a letter 
to him, was not very agreeable to Mr. Savage; and 

therefore 

• By Mr. Pope, 
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therefore he was, before he had opened it, not much 
inclined to approve it. But when he read it, he 
found it contained fentiments entirely oppofite to his 
own ; and, as he afferted, to the truth ; and there- 
fore inftead of copying it, wrote his friend a letter 
full of mafculine refentment and warm expoftula- 
tions. He very juftly obferved, that the ftyle was 
too fupplicatory, and the reprefentation too abjc(5l, 
and that he ought at lead to have made hinj com- 

?lain with « the dignity of a gentleman in diftrcfs.*' 
le declared that he would not write the paragraph, 
in which he was to afk Lord Tyrconnel's pardon ; 
for • he dcfpifed his pardon, and therefore could not 

* heartily, and woulcl not hypocritically, afk it.' He 
remarked, that his friend made a very unreafonable 
diftin^ion between himfelf and Wmj for, fays he, 
when you mention men of high rank * in your own 

* charafter,* they are • thofe little creatures whom 

* we are pleafed to call the great ;* but when you 
addrefs them * in mine,' no fcrvility is fufficicntly 
humble. He then with great propriety explained 
the ill confequences which might be expefted from 
fuch a letter, which his relations would print in their 
own defence, and which would for ever be produced 
as a full anfwer to all that he (hould allege againA: 
them; for he always intended to publiih a minute 
account of the treatment which he had received. It 
is to be remembered to the honour of the eentle- 
man bv whom this letter was drawn up, that he 
yielded to Mr. Savage's reafons, and agreed that it- 
ought to be fuppreffed. 

After many alterations and delays, a fubfcriptio'n 
was at length raifed, which did not amount to fifty 
pounds a year, though twenty were paid bv one gen- 
tleman J Inch was the generofity of mankind, thAt 
what had been done by a player without folicitation, 
could not be now effetfted by application and intcreft ; 
and Savage had a great number to court and to obey 
for a pennon lefs than that which Mrs. OldHeld paid 
Urn without exa^ing,any fcrvilitics* 

Mr.- 
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Mr. Savage however was fatisfied. and wUling to 
retire, and wa« convinced, that the allowance, though ^ 
fcanty, would be more than fufficient for him, being 
now determined to commence a rigid cconomift, and 
to live stccording to the exadleU rules of frugality ; 
for nothing was in his opinion more contemptible 
than a man, who, when he knew his income, exceeded 
it; and yet he confeiTed, that inftances of fuch folly 
were too common,, and lamented that fome men were 
not to be trufled with then: own money. 

Full of thefe falutary refolutions, he left London - 
in July, 1739, having taken leave with great tender- 
nefs of his friends, and parted from the author of. 
this narrative with tears in hi« eyes. He was fur- 
nifhed with Efteen guineas, and informed, that they 
would be fufficient^ not only for the expence of his 
journey, but for his fupport in Wales for fome time 5 
and that there remained but little noore of the firft 
colle(5tion. Hepromifed a ftri^ adherence to his 
maxims of parfunony, and went away in the flage- 
coach; nor did his friends expetfl to hear from him, . 
till he informed them of lus arrival at Swanfea. 

But when they leaft expe&d, arrived a letter, . 
dated the fourteenth day after his departure, in- 
which he fent them word, .that he wa& yet upon the - 
road, and without moneys and that he therefore 
could not proceed without a remittance. They then . 
fent him the money that was in their hands, with • 
which he was enabled to reach Briflol, from whence : 
he was to go to Swanfea by water. 

At Briiiol he found an embargo laid upon the 
Ikipping, {o that he coidd not immediately obtain a 
paflage; and being therefore obliged to^ ftay there 
fome time, he, with his-ufual felicity^ ingratiated 
himfdf with many of the principal inhabitants, was 
invited to their hou^s» dillinguifhed at their public 
feafts, and treated with, a regard that gratified his 
vanity, and therefore ea^ly engaged his affedion. 

He began very early after his retirement to com- 
plain of the conduA of his friends in London, and 
irritated many of' them fo nuich by his letters, that 

ihcTv 
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tlicy wMidrew, Iiowetpr honourably, their contri- 
butions ; and it is beUeved, that little more was paid 
him than the twenty poimds a year, which "^cre al- 
lowed him. by the gentleman who propofcd the fub- 
fcription. 

After fome ftay at Briftol he retired to Swaniea,^. 
the place originally propofed for his refidence^ where 
he lived about a year very much diflatisfied with the 
diminution of his falary ; but contraded, as in other 
places^ acquaintance with thofe who were moft dif- 
tingiiifhed in that country, among whoih he ha^' 
celebrated Mr. Powel and Sirs. Jones^ by fome verfes 
which he inferted in The GEKTLtMAfi's Maga- 
zine. 

Here he competed his tragedy, of which two afts 
were wanting when he left London, and. was de- 
firous of coming to town to bring it upon the ftagc. 
This defign was very warmly oppofed, and he \^s 
advifed by 1ms chiet benefactor to put it into the 
hands of Mr. Thomfon and Mr. Mallet, that it 
might be fitted for the ftage, and to allow his friends 
tp receive the profits^ dut.of which an annual peti- 
fion fhould be paid him. 

This propofal, he re}6fted with the utmoft con* 
tempt* He was by no means convinced that Ae 
judgment of thofe ta whom he was required to fub»» 
mit, was fuperioT to his own. He was now deter- 
mined, as he exprelltd it, to be * no iong.er kept in 
*- leading-ftrings,* and had no elevated idea of ' his 

* bounty,' whopropofed to * penfion him cut of the 

• profits of his oWn labour.* 

He attempted in Wales to promote a fttbfcripthm 
fer his work^, alid had once hopes pf fuccefs ; but 
in a fhort time afterwards formed a refolutlon of 
leaving that Jart of the country, to which he thought 
it not reafonable to be confined for the gratification 
of thofe^ who havine promifed hima lib^lincomei 
had no fooner bahilhed-him to a remote corner, than 
they reduced his allowance to a falary fcarcely equal 
to the ntce'fllties of 12fe. 

His 
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His refentment of this treatment, which, in hiV 
own opinion at lead, he had not deferved,, was fuch^ 
that he broke off all correfpondence with moil of his 
contributors, and appeared to confider them as per- 
fecutors and opprcflors ; and in the latter part of hi* 
life declared, that their condu<ft towards him, fmce 
his departure from London, * had been perfidiouf- 

* nefs improving on perfidioufnefs, and inhumanity 

* on inhumanity.' 

It is not to be fuppofed, that the neceflities of Mr. 
Savage did not fometimes incite him to fatirical ex- 
aggerations of the behaviour of thofe by whom he 
thought himfclf reduced to them. But it *muft be 
granted, that the diminution of his allowance was a 
great hardfhip, and that thofe who withdrew their 
A^bfcription trom a man, who, upon the faith oF 
their promife, had gone into a kind of baniihment,. 
and abandoned all thofe by whom he had been be- 
fore relieved in his diilreifes, will find it no eafy tafk 
to vindicate their conduA. 

It may be alleged, and perhaps iuftly, that he was 
petulant and contemptuous, that he more frequently 
reproached his fubfcribers for not giving him more,., 
than thanked them for what he received ; tut it is 
to be remembered, that this condudl, and this is the 
worft charge that can be drawn up againft him, did 
them no real injury 5 and that it therefore ought ra»- ' 
ther to have been pitied than refented, at lead the 
refentment it might provoke ought to have been ge- 
nerous and manly ; epithets which his condud will* 
hardly deferve that ftarvcs the man whom he has* 
perfuadcd to put himfelf into his power. 

It might have been reafonably demanded by Sa- 
vage, that they fhould, before they had taken away 
what they promifcd, have replaced him in his former 
(late, that they fhould have taken no advantages 
from the fituation to which the appearance of their 
kindnefs had reduced him, and that he fhould have 
been recalled to London before he was abandoned. 
He might iuftly reprefent, that he ought to have 
beeft confidered as a lion in the toils; and demand 
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to be releafed before the dogs ihould be loofed upon 
him. 

He endeavoured, indeed, to rcleafe himfelf, and 
■with an intent to return to London, went to Briftol, 
where a repetition of the kindnefs which he had for- 
merly found, invited him to ftay. • He was not only 
carefied and treated, but had a coIle<flion made for . 
him of about thirty pounds, with which it had been 
happy if he had immediately departed for London ; 
hut his negligence did not fu£Fer him to confider, 
•hat fuch proofs of kindnefs were not often to be ex- 
pedted, and that this ardour of benevolence was in a 
great degree the effe(5l of novelty, and might, pro- : 
bably, be every day lefs ; and therefore he took no 
care to improve the happy .time, but was encouraged 
by one favour to hope for another, till at length ge- 
nerofity was exhauftecK and officioufnefs wearied. 

Another par^ of his mifconduft was the pra^Slice of. 
prolonging his vifits to unfeafonable hom*s, and dlf- 
conccrting all the families into which he was admit- 
ted. This was* an error in a place of commerce 
which all the charms of his converfation could not 
compenfate ; for what trader would purchafe fuch 
airy fatisfaftion by the lofs of folid gain, which muil 
be the confequence of midnight merriment, as thofe 
hours which were gained at night were generally loft 
in the morning ? 

Thus Mr. Savage, after the curiofity of the inha- 
bitants was gratified, found the number of his friends 
daily decreafmg, perhaps without fufpeding for what 
reafon their conduct was altered ; for he ilill conti- 
nued to harrafs, with his normal intrufions, thofe 
that yet countenanced him, and admitted him to 
their houfes. 

But he did not fpend all the time of his refidence 
at Brillol in vifits or at taverns, for he fometimes re- 
turned to his ftudies, and began feveral confidcrable 
deiigns. When he felt an inglination to write, he 
always retired from the knowledge of his friends, 
and lay hid in an obfcure part of the fuburbs, till he 
found himfelf agaiQ defirous of company, to which 

it 
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it is likely that iuterv^s^ of abfence made him more 

welcome. 

He was always full of his defigns^ df returning to 
London to bring his tragedy updn the ftage ; but 
having ncgk^ed to depart with the money that was 
raifed for hhn, he could not afterwards procure a 
ftim fufficient to defrajr the etpcnces of his journey ; 
nor perhaps woul^a frdh fupply have had any other 
effed, than, by putting iraihediate pleafures in his 
power, to have driven the thoughts of his journey 
out of his mind. 

While he was thus fpcndinff the day in contriving 
a fchemc for the morrow, diftrefs ftolc upon him by 
imperceptible degrees. . His condud had already 
wearied fome of diofe wha were at firft enamoured 
of his converfation ; but he mighty perhaps, dill 
have devolved to others, whonf he might have enter- 
tiiined with equal fucce^s^ had not tl^ decay of his 
doaths made it no longer coAfiHent with their vanity 
to admit him to their tables, or to aflbciate with him 
i& public places. He now began to find every man 
from home at whofe houfe he called; and was there- 
fore no longer able to procure the ne<:eflaries of life,, 
but wandered about the town flighted and negleft- 
ed in queft of a dinner which he did not always ob- 
tain. 

To complete his mifery he was pttrfued by the 
officers for fmall debts which he had contra£^ed ; and 
was therefore obliged to withdraw from the fmall 
number of friends From whom he had ftill r«afon to 
hope for favours. His cuftom was to Me in bed the 
greateft part of the day, and t6 go out in the dark 
with the utmod privacy, and after hating paid his 
vifit, return, again before morning to his lodging, 
which was in the garret of an obfcure inn. 

Being thus excluded oili oni hand, and confined on 
the other, he fuffered the utmbft extremities of po- 
verty, and often fafted fb long that he was feized 
with faintnefs^ and had loH fiis appetite, not being 
able to bear the fmell of meat, till the action of his 
Aomach was rellored by a c<»r(UaL. 

In 
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In this diftrds he recefred a remittance of five 
pounds from London, with which he provided hhn- 
ielf a decent coat, and determined to g^o I© London, 
Uut unhappily fpeat his money at a favourite tavern. 
Thus was he again confined to Briftol'^ wiere be was 
every day huitted by bailiffs* In this exigence he 
once more found a friend, who flieltered huft in his 
houfe, though at the ufual incoBvenienfies with which> 
his company was attended; for he could neither be 
perfuade4 to go to bed in the night, nor to rife in the. 
day. 

It is obfervabte, that m theife varrotrs fceutes ef mi- 
jfery, he Was always difengaged and cheerful : he at 
fbme times purfued his fludiesj and at others conti- 
nued or enlarged his epiftoiary correfpondenoe, nor 
was be ever fo far ciejeded as to eBdeavomr to procure 
an increafe of his allowance by any other methods, 
^an accufation and reproaches. 

He had now no longer any hopes of affiftance 
fi*om his friends at Briftol,.who as merchants, and 
by confequence fufiiciently fiudious of profit, cannot 
be fuppofed tO have looked with much* compaffioa 
upon negligeiice and extravagance, or to think aiiy 
excellence equivalent to a fault of fuch coefequeiKe 
as iKgledbof economy; It is ilatural to imagine, that 
many of thofe who ' would have relieved his reat 
wants, were- diicouraged froxh the exertion of their 
benevolence by obfervation of the ufe which was 
made of their fervours, and conyiiflion that relief 
would only be momentary, and that the fame necef- 
fity would quickly return. 

At laft he quitted the houfe of his friend, and 
returning to his lodging at the inn, ftill intending to 
fet out in a few days tor London ; but on the i oth 
of January, 1742-3, having been at fupper with two 
of his friends, he was at his return to his lodgings 
arrefled for a debt of about eight pounds, which he 
owed at a coffee4ioufe, and condui^ed to the houfe 
of a fheriff's officer. The accouht whi^h he gives 
of this skisfortUBf,^ i& a ktter to osie of the gentle- 
men 
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men with whom he had fupped, is too remarkable to 
be omitted. 

' It was not a little unfortunate for me, that I 

* fpent yefterday's evening with you; bccaufe the 

* hour hindered me from entering on my new lodg- 

* ing ; however, I have now got one, but fuch an 

* one, as I believe nobody would chufe. 

* I was arreftcd at the fuit of Mrs. Read, juft as I 

* was going up ftairs to bed, at Mr. Bowyer's ; but 

* taken in lo private a manner, that I believe nobody 

* at the White Lion is apprifed of it. Though I let 

* the oflficers know the ftrength (or rather weaknefs) 

* of my pocket, yet they treated me with the utmoft 

* civility, and even when they condudled me to con- 

* finement, it was in fuch a manner, that I vcrijy 

* believe 1 could have efcaped, which I would rather 

* be ruined than have done, not with {landing the 

* whole amount of my finances was but three pence 

* Jialfpenny. 

* In the firft place I muft infifl, that you will in- 

* duflrioufly conceal this from Mrs. S s, bccaufe 

* I would not have her goodnature fuffer that pain, 

* which, I know, ihe would be apt to feel on this 

* occaflon. 

* Next, I conjure ;j6u, dear Sir, by all the ties of 

* friendfhip, by no means to have one uncafy thought 

* on my account; but to have the fame pleafantry 

* of countenance and unruffled ferenity of mind, 

* which (God be praifed!) I have in this, and have 

* had in a much feverer calamity. Furthermore, I 

* charge you, if you value my friendfhip as truly as 

* I do yours, not to utter or even harbour the leaft 

* refentment againft Mrs. Read. I believe ftie has 

* ruined me, but I freely forgive her ; and (though 

* I will never more have an intimacy with her) 

* would, at a due diftance, rather do her an adl of 

f' ood, than ill will. Laftly (pardon the expreflion), 
abfolutely command you not to offer me any pe^ 

* cuniary aiiiflance, nor to attempt getting me any 

* from any one of* your friends. At another time> 

* or on ^ny other occafion, you may, dear friend, be 

* well 
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* -well aflured, I would rather write to you m the 

* fubmlflive (lyle of a requeft, than that of a pe- 

* remptory command. 

* However, that my truly valuable friend may not 

* think I am too proud to afk a favour, let me en- 

* treat you to let me have your boy to attend me for 

* this day, not only for the fake of faving me the 
•* expence of porters, but for the delivery of fomc 

* letters to people whofe names I would not have 

* known to ftr angers, 

* The civil treatment I have thus far met from 

* thofe, whofe prifoner I am, makes me thankful to 
'* the Almighty, that, though he has thought fit to 

* vilit me (on my birth-night) with afflidlion, • yet 

* (fuch is his great goodnefs!) my aiflidlion is not 

* without alleviating circumflances. I murmur not, 

* but am all refignation to the divine will. As to 

* the world, I hope that I' (hall be endued by heaven 

* with that prcfence of mind, that ferene dignity 

* ixj misfortune, that conftitutes the charader of a 

* true nobleman; a dignity far beyond that of coro- 
.* nets ; a nobility arifmg from the juft principles of 

* philofophy, refined and exalted by thofe of chrifU- 

* anity.' 

He continued five days at the ofiicer's, in hopes 
that he (hould be able to procure bail, and avoid the 
neceflity of going to prifon. The ftate in which he 
paiTed his time, and the trcatmc nt which he received, 
are very juftly expreffed by him in a letter which he 
wrote to a friend : * The whole diy,* fays he, f has 

* been employed in various peoples' filling my head 
^ with their fooliih chimerical fyftems, which has 

* obliged me coolly (as far as nature will admit) to 

* digeft, and accommodate myfelf to, every different 

* perfon's way of thinking ; hurried from one wild 
^ I'yftem to another, till it has quite made a chaos of 

* my imagination, and nothing donct — promifed— • 

* disappointed — ordered to fend every hour, from 

* one part of the town to the other.'—— 

Whea 
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When his frlend^^ who had hitherto careflcd and 
applauded, found that to orivc bail and pay the debt 
•was the lame, they all refuled to prcfervc him from 
a prifon* at the ^xpence of eight pounds $ and there- 
fore after having been for fome time at tlic officer's 
houfe, ' at s^ immonfe expence,' as lie obierves ia 
Jhis letter, he wa» at length removed to Newgate. 

This expence lie was enabled to fuppoit by the 
P^enerofity of Mr. Naih at Bath, who« upon r^ceiv* 
ing from him an account of his cotidition^ immedi- 
ately ient him five guineasi and promifed to promote 
his fubfcription at Bath with all his intereil. 

By his renaoval to Newgate, he obtained at lead 
a freedom from fufpenfc, and reft from the difturb- 
tng vIciiTitudes of hope and difappointmcnt \ he now 
found that his friends were only companions, who 
were wiilinjg to Iharc his gaiety, but not to partake 
of his misfortunes, and therefore he uo longer ex- 
pcAed any afliftanoe from them. 

It muft however be obferved of one gentleman, 
tliut he offered to releafe him by paving the deb^ 
but that Mr. Savage would not confenty I fuppofe, 
becaufe he thought he had been before too burthen- 
fomc to him. 

He was o£fered by fome of his friends, tliat a col- 
lection Aould. be made for his enlargement, but he 

< treated the propofal,' and declared,*^ * that he 

* ihould again treat it, with difdain. As to writ- 

* iug any mendicant letters, he had too hiffh a fptrit^ 

* and determined ordy to write to fome nunifters of 

< ftate, to try to regain his penfion/ 

He continued to complain % of thofe that had fent 
him into the country, and obje^ed to them, that he 
bad ' loft the profits of his play which liad been 

* finilhed three years;' and in anothes letter declares 
his refolution to pubUfh a pamphlet, that the world 
might kpow how * he had been uied/ 

This 

«^ In a letter after his confincmeat. 
I Letter January 15. 
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This papiplilet ynxs never written, for he in a vci^y 
fliort time recovered his ufiial trapt^uility, and cheer- 
fully applied himfclf to more inofFenfive ftu4ies. He 
indeed lleadily declaixd, that he was promifed a 
yearly allowance of fifty pounds, and never received 
half the fum ; hut he fcemed to refign himfelf to 
tliat as well as to other misfortunes, and lofe the 
i-emembrance of it in his aQiufements an^ employ- 
ments. 

The cheerfolnefs with which h^ bore his confine- 
fnent, appears from the followiag letter which he 
wrote Janu^u'y the 30th to one of his friends in 
Lo2)dou : 

* I now write to you from my confinement in Ncw- 

* gate, where I hjivc been ever fiuce Monday la(t 
-• was fe'en -night, apd where I enjov myfclf witji 

* much more tranquility than I have known for up* 

* w^r4s of a twelvemonth pad ; having a room en- 

* tirely to mvfelf, a^d pui*fuiQg the amufement of 

* my poetical fludies, Oninterrupted and agreeable to 

* my o^i^d. I thank the Ahxughty. I am now all 

* coUeifteci within myfelf, and though my p^ rfon is in 
^ confinepient, m^ mind ca^ ejcpatiat^ on ample and 

* uftful fubje^s with. all the freedom inpi^gi^aole. I 

* dttx now more converfant witli^ the Nine than evert 
-^ and if, inflead of a Neweate-bird, I may be al« 
^ lowc^tp be ^bird of the mufcs, I affure you. Sir, 
•Mfmgvery freely in my cage; fometimes indeed 
' in the plaintive not^s of a nightingale; but, at 

* otliers, iA the cheerful ftrains ot a larL*— 

In another letter hp ob£i;rvesy that he ranges from 
one fubjed to another, withoui: confining himfelf to 
any particular tafk^ and that he was emplyed o^e 
week upon one attempt, aj^ul the next upon another. 

Surely the fortitude of this qaan deierves^ at leaft* 
to be m^AtioQed withapplaofe ; and whatever faults 
may be imputed to h^m^ th^ virtue of fujKcriii^ well 
ca^nnot be. denied him. The two power$ wluch* in 
the opinion of Epidletns, cpnilituted a 'wife man^ 
are thofe of bearipg aod forbearing, which cannot 
iA4e(;4 be 0^9^94. tP iutvQ t^eo, equally pofTefled by- 
Savage I 
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pf his ftay in Brifloli once carefled, efleemed* .^^d 
prefcnted with a liberal colle^ion, he could forget 
on a Tudden his danger and his obligations, to gra- 
tify the petulance ot his wit, or the cagerncfs oi his 
refcutment, and publiihed a fatirc, by which he 
iqf>ight rcafbnably expc^, that he fhould alienate 
thofe who then fupportcd himt and provoke thofe 
whom he could neither rcfift nor cfcape. 

This refolution, from the execution of which, it 
is probable, that onlv his death could hav« hindered 
him, is fufHcicnt to inc.w, how much he difrcgarded 
all confidcrations that oppofcd his prefcnt paffums, 
and how readily he h^zaikled all future advantages 
for any immediate gratifications. Whatever was^is 
predominant inclination, neither hope nor fear hin* 
dcred him from complying with it, nor had oppofi- 
tion any other efTed tnan to heighten his ardour^ 
^aud irritate his vehemence. 

This performance was however laid afidc, while 
lie wa* employed in foliciting afliflance from feveral 
great perfous, and one interruption fuccecding ano- 
ther, hindered him from fupplying the chafm, and 
perhaps from retouching ^hc other narts, which he 
can hardly be imagined to have finiuied, in his own 
ppiuion ; for it is very unequal, and fome of the lines 
arc rather infcrtcd to rhyme to others, than to fup* 
port or improve the fcnfe; hut the firft and lull 
parts arc worked up with great fpirit a;id elegance. 

His time was fpcnt in the prifon for the moll part 
in ftudy,*orin receiving vilits ; but fomctimes h,e 
dcfccndad to lower amufcments, and diverted him- 
felf in the kitchen with the converfation of the cri- 
minals I for it was not pleafmg to him to be much. 
)vithout company, and though he was very capable 
of a judicious choice, he was often contented with 
the. fir il ^.hat oflere^ : for this he was ibmetimes re- 
proved by his friends, who found him furrounded 
with felons; but the reproof was on that, as on o- 
ther occafions, thrown away ; he continued to gra- 
tify himfelf, and to fet very little value oa the opini- 
on of other.*!. ^ 

But 
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But here, as in every other ftcnc of his life, he 
made ufe of fuch opportunities as occurred of be- 
nefitting thofe who were more miferable than him- 
fc]f, and was always ready to perform any offices 
of humanity to his fellow-prifoners. 

He had now ceafed from corrcfponding with any 
of his fubfcribcrs except one, who yet continued 
to remit him the twenty pounds a year which he had 
promifed him, and by whom it was expc^ed, that 
he would have been in a very Ihort time enlarged, 
becaufe he had dire^ed the keeper to enquire after 
his debts. 

However, he took oare to enter his name accord- 
ing to the forms of the court, that the creditor might 
be obliged to make him fome allowance, if he was 
continued a prifoner, and when on that occafion he 
appeared in the hall was treated with very unufual 
rcfpeft. 

But the rcfcntment of the city was afterwards 
raifed by -fome accounts that had been fpread of the 
fatire, and he was informed that fome of the mer- 
chants intended to pay the allowance which the law 
required, and to detain him a prifoner at their own 
expcnce. This he treated as an empty menace, and 
perhaps might have haftened the publication, only 
to (hew how much fuperior lie was to their infults, 
had not all his fchemes been fuddenly deftroyed. 

When he had been fix months in prifon, he re- 
ceived from one of his friends*, in whofe kindhcfs 
he had the greateft confidence, and on whofe aiTif- 
tance he chiefly depended, a letter, that contained 
a charge of very atrocious ingratitude, drawn up in 
fuch terms as lUdden refentmcnt diftated, Mr. Sa- 
vage returned a very folemn prot;'?llation of his in- 
nocence, but however appeared much difturbed at 
the accnfation. Some days afiei'wards he was fcized 
with a pain in his back and fide, which, as it was 
Bot violent, was not fufpcdled to be dangerous 5 but 
growing daily more languid and dejedtcd, on the 
F 2 35th 
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ajth of July he confined himfelf to his room, and 
a fever feized his fpirits. The fymptoms grew every* 
day more formidable, but his condition did not en- 
able him to procure any afliftance. The laft time 
that the keeper fawhim was on July the 3iftt» when 
Savage feeing him at his bed-fide, faid, with an 
uncommon earneftnefs, * I have fomething to fay to 

* you. Sir;' but, after a paufe, moved his hand in 
a melancholy manner, and finding himfelf unable 
to recolledl what he was going to communicate, faid, 

* 'Tis gone!' The keeper foon after left him, and 
the next morning he died. He was buried in the 
church-yard of St. Peter, at the expence of the 
keeper. 

Such were the life and death of Richard Savage, 
si man equally diftinguilhed by his virtues and vices, 
and at once remarkable for his weaknefles and abili- 
ties. 

He was of a middle ftature, of a thin habit of 
body, a long vifage, coarfe features, and melancholy 
afpe^b ; of a grave and manly deportment, a folemn 
dignity of mein; but which, upon a nearer ac- 
quaintance^ foftened into ah engaging eafinefs of 
manners. His walk was flow, and his voice tremu/- 
lous and mournful. He was eafily excited to fmiles, 
l?ut'Very feldom provoked to laughter. 

His mind was in an uncommon degree vigorous 
and active. His judgment was accurate, his appre- 
Jicnfion quick, and his memory fo tenacionr, that 
he was frequently obferved to know what he had 
learned from others in a fhort time, better than thofe 
Jby whosn he was informed, and could frequently 
recolleft incidents, with all their combination of 
circumftances, which few would have regarded at 
the prefent time, but which the quicknefs of his ap- 
prehenfion imprefled upon him. He had the pecu- 
liar felicity, that his attention never deferted him ; 
he was prefent to every obje<3, and regardful of t^^ 
moft trifling occurrences. He had th^ art of efcap^- 

ing 
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ing from his %)wa refledtionsi and accommodating 
himfelf to every new fcene. 

To this quality is to be imputed the extent of his 
knowledge, compared with the fmall time which he 
ipent in vifible endeavours to acquire it. He mingled 
in curfory converfation with the fame fleadinei's o£ 
attention as others apply to a laflure, and, amidft 
the appearance of thoiaghtlefs gaiety, loft no new 
idea that was darted, nor any hint that could be 
Improved. He had therefore made in coffee-houfes 
the fame proficiency as in other ftudies; and it is 
remarkable, that the writings of a man of little edu- 
cation and little reading have an air of learning 
fcarcely to be found in any other performances, but 
which perhaps as often obfcures as embelliflies them. 

His judgment was eminently exa6t both with re- 
gard to writings and to men. Tha knowledge of 
fife was indeed his chief attainment, and it is not 
without fome fatisfadlion, that I can produce the 
fufrage of Savage in favour of human nature, of 
which he never appeared to entertain fiich odious 
ideas, as fo^ne, who perhaps had neither his judg- 
ment nor experience, have publilhed, cither in often- 
tation of their fagacity, vindication of their crimes, 
or gratification of their malice. 

His method of life particularly qualified him for 
converfation, of which he knew how to praftife all 
the graces. He was never vehement or loud, but 
at once modeft and eafy, open and refpe<5lful; his 
language was vivacious and elegant, and equally 
happy upon grave or humerous fubjcfts. He was 

fene rally cenfured for not knowing when to retire, 
ut that was not the defcft of his judgment, but of 
his fortune; when he left his company, he was fre- 
quently to ipend the remaining part of the night in 
the ftreet, or at leaft was abandoned to gloomy re- 
flections, which it is not (Irange that he delayed as 
long as he could, and fometlmcs forgot that he gave 
others pain to avoid it himfelf. 

F 3 .It 
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It cannot be faid« that he made ufe of his abilities 
,for the dire^ion of his own conduA: an irregular 
»nd diffipated manner of life had made him the flave 
of every pafiion that happened to be excited by the 
prcfence of its obje^, and that flavery to his paUtons 
reciprocally juroduced a life irregular and diflipatcd; 
He was no mafter of his own motions^ nor could 
promife any thing for the next day. 

With regard to his economy, nothing can be 
added to the relation of his life : He appeared to 
think himiiclf bom to be fupported by others, and 
difpcnied from all neceffity or providing for him&lf i 
lie therefore never profecuted any ichemc of adran^ 
tage, nor endeavoured even to fecure the proiioi 
wnich his writings might have affovded btnn. 

His texnjper was, in conftquenoe of the dominion 
of his pamons, uncertain and eanricious i he wai 
eafily engaged, and eafily difguued; but be is ac- 
cufed of retaining his hatred more tenaeioufly than 
hi« benevolence. 

He was companionate both by nature and principU, 
and always ready to perform offices r.f humanity r 
but when he was provoked, and very iinall offences 
were fufficient to provoke him, he wodd proiecute 
his revenge with the utmoft acrimony till his paffion 
had fubfided. 

His friendfhip was therefore of litdc value; (or 
though he was zealous in the fupport or vindication 
of thofe wliom he loved, yet it was always dan- 
gerous to truft him, becauie he confidered himfelf 
as difcharged by the firft quarrel from all ties of 
honour or gratitude ; and would betray thofe fecrtts, 
which, in the warmth of confidence, had been im- 
parted to him. This practice drew upon him an 
univerfal accufation ol ingratitude $ nor can it be 
denied that he was vcrv ready to fet himfelf free 
from the load of an obligation ; for he could not 
bear to conceive himfelf m a ftate of dependance, 
his pride being equally powerful with his other paA 
fioas, and appearing in the form of infolence at one 

time, 
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ttme, and of vanity at another. Vanity, the moil 
innocent fpecies ot pride, i^s moft frequently pre* 
dominant : He could not eafily leaVe off, when he 
had once began to mention himfelf, orhi$¥^rks;' 
ilor even read his verfes without ftealing his eyes 
from the page, to diicoTcr, in the faces of the au- 
dience, how they were affeded with any favouriter 
paffaffe. 

A Kinder name than that of vanity ought to be 
ttiven to the delicacy with which he was always care- 
ful to feparate his own merit from every other man'sj 
and to rejeA that praife to which he had no claim'. 
He did not for|;et, inr mentioning his performances, 
to mark every hne that had been luffgefled or amend* 
ed, and was fo accurate, as to relate that he owed 
HMe words inTHB Wandeker to the advice of his 
fHends. 

His veracity was qaeftioned, but with little reafon ; 
his accounts, though not- indeed always the fame, 
were generally confiftent; When he loved any man, 
he fupprefied all his faults; and when he had been 
emended by him, concealed all his virtues : But his 
t^araAcrs were generally true, fo fa!* as he proceed- 
ed ; though it cannot be denied^ that hti partiality 
might have fometimes the effe^ of falfehoodc 

In cafts indifferent he ^as zealous for virtue, truth, 
and juftice: he knew ^''e^y well the neceflity of cood- 
nefs to the prefent and future happinefs of mankind ; 
nor is there perhaps any writer, who has lefs endea- 
voured to pleafe by flattering the appetites, or per- 
verting the judgment. 

As an author, therefore, and he now ceafes to ' 
influence mankind in any other character, if one 
piece which he had refolved to fupprefs be excepted, 
he has very little to fear from the ftrideft moral or 
rcliffious cenfurc. And thougl^^ he may not be alto^ 
gctncr fecure. againft the objeftions of^^ the critic, It 
muft however be ackno\dledgcd, that his works arc 
the produ^Hons of a genius truly poetical; and, 
what many writers who have been more lavilhljr 
F 4 applauded 
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applauded cannot boafl, that they have an original 
air, which has no reiemblance of any foregoing 
-writer; that the verfification and fentiments have a 
caft peculiar to themfelves, which no man can imi- 
tate with iuccefs) becaufe what was nature in Savage^ 
would in anotlier be a£Fedation. It mud be cob- 
fefTed that his defcriptions are (lriking» his images 
animated, his fidions juftly imagined, and his alle- 
gories artfully j>urfued; that his di<ftion is elevated, 
though fometimes forced, and his numbers fonorous 
and majedic, though frequently fluggiih and en- 
cambered. Of his ftyle the general feult is harfli- 
nefs, and its general excellence is dignity ;. of his 
Sentiments the prevailing beauty is fublimity, and 
uniformity the prevailing defe<St, 

For his life* or for his writings, none, who can* 
dldly confider his fortune, will think an apoloey ei- 
ther necefiary or difficult. If he was not always 
fufficiently infbudled in his fubjed^, his knowledge 
was at lead greater than could have been attained 
by others in the fame date. If his works were fome- 
times unfinilhed, accuracy cannot reafonably be ex- 
aded from a man opprefled with want, which he 
ha^ no hope of relieving, but by a fpeedy publica- 
tion. The infolence and refentment of which he is 
accufed, were not eafily to be avoided by a great 
mind, irritated by perpetual hardfliips, and con- 
llrained hourly to return the fpurns of contempt, 
and reprefs the infolence of profperity; and vanity 
may furely readily be par^ned in him, to whom 
life afforded no other comforts than barren praifes, 
and the confcioufnefs of defer ving them." 

Thofe are no proper judges ot his conduit, who 
hiwe {lumbered away their time on the down of af- 
fluence ; nor will any wife man prefume to fay, * Had 

* I been in Savage's condition, I fhould have lived 

* or written better than Sav.ageJ 

. This relation will not be wholly without its ufe, 
if thofe, who languilh under any part of his differ - 
ings, Ihall be enabled .to fortify their patience, by 

rcHei^in^ 
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refledling that they feci only thofc afflidions from 
which the abilities of Savage did not exempt him ; 
or thofe, who, in confidence of fuperior capacities 
or attainments, difregard the common maxims of 
life, fhall be reminded that nothing will fupply the 
want of prudence; and that negligence and irregu- 
larity, long continued, will make knowledge uTelefs, 
wit ridiculous, aiul genius contemptible. 



END OF THE LIFE or MR. SAVAGE. 
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EOVE IN A VEm 

A 

COMEDY. 

ACTED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL l!l 
DRURV-LANE, 

IN THE YEAR 1719, 

BY HIS MAJESTY'S SERVANTS,- 



T^ove, ftudious how to picafe, imprtves ouf parts, ' 
With'polilh'd maimers, and adorns with artsi 

Dkyoek^- 



W THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 

GEORGE, 
LORD LANSDOWN. 



MY LORD, 



A, 



iN addrefs from a ftranger, and one 
that afks favours too, ought jo have more 
recommendation than I am afraid you will 
find in this. It is my misfortune,to ftand 
in fuch a relation to the late Earl Rivers, 
by the Countefs of — , as neither of 

us can be proud of owning ; but that is 
the fmalleft part of my unhappinefs, fmce 
I am one of thofe fons of forrow, to whom 
he left nothing to alleviate the fm of my 
birth. Under this fcene of afflidtion f 
have had leifure enough to divert my 
, houTB of melancholy with writing this 

CoMEpy, 



IV 
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Comedy, for which I humbly beg Your 
Lordfhip's patronage My play, 2^ my-^ 
felf, my Lord, are equally orphans, and 
in that view only I defire Your Lordfhip • 
would look upon 

Yourntofl:' obedient 

Humble fcrvant, 

KiCHARD SAVACBt 



I< »^0« 



PROLOGUE 

SPOKEN BY MR. THURMOND. 

i HE youthful author of our fcenes to-day, 
Who fcarcc writes jnan, has boldly writ a play ! 
But now we fear new plays no more can thrive, 
Than fummcr-fniits in winter frofts forvive. 
Poetic laurels then triumphant ihow, 
And (hall their branches now lefs chearful groyff 
Shall thofe kind genial heats that blefs the year, 
Come to create a barren feafon here? 
Or, fhail that tree, fame's wreath by Phoebus made, 
Now parch! and at his fultry influence fade? 

Qui* poet, who to-night attempts at praife. 
Prom various turns, wou'd your diverfion raife. 
To pleafe gay fancies, he at humour drove, 
At plot for critics, for the ladies love. 
Yet life's low fcenes he owns may here {etm fcarce^ 
£ul well- wrought bufmefs makes amends for farce. 
Nod but our (bent dra\^n on a foreign coaft 
Of home-bred fools might fome refemblance boaft; 
For xhx/ each clime t'improve the mufes toil, 
Yet fools, like weeds, flioot up in ev'ry foil. 

Our lively images are too fublime ) 
We draw our glory from the Britifh clime. 
In our wild hero's chara^er.we tell. 
What love, what honour in the Englifh dwell* 
Kot one of nature^s monfliers here we fkow. 
Yet thro' our fcenes fome feeds of fatire ftrow. 
Be gen'rous then! and let otCr author'^s care, 
lAppeafe Ihc Criticsi and divert the fair. 



DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 
MEN. 

Lorenzo, governor of Valencia, 1 ^^^ WiUIams. 
father to Leonora, J 

Alonzo, father to Fidelia, Mr. Norris, 

Sir Charles Winlove, an Englifh 1 

gentleman, fled from Madrid > Mr. Mills, 
for the death of his rival, J 

Don Philip, a noble Spaniard,) Mr. Thurmond, 
contracted to i-eonora, } 

Afpin, fervant to Sir Ch. Winlove, Mr. Miller. 

Diego, fervant to Alonzo, Mr. WilL Mills. 

WOMEN. 

Leonora, daughter to the governor, Mrs. Seymour. 

Fidelia, a young lady fled ?fter I j^j^^ ^.j^. 
gir Ch. Wmlove to Valencia, J 

Flora, fervant to Leonora, Mrs. Garnet. 

Alguazil, officers, keeper, and attendants. 

SCENE, Valshcu^ ' 
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act:, scene I. 

7be Street. 
Enter Sir Charles Winlove andDtn Philip muting. 



D< 



5f>CAfl.JL/0N PhUipl 

D.Pbii. Sir Charles WixUovc! What miracle 
has brought you here ? 

Sir Cha. Why faith, 'tis a miracle owing to for- 
tune — Have you heard what has happened to me 
at Madrid? 

D. PhiL I heard of your unfortimate adventure 
there, before I left it — How long have you been 
come to Valencia ? 

Sir Cha, About a fortnight, 2tod I only wait for 
a fair wind to carry me to England. 

D. PHI, I'd advife you to make the beft of your 
way, for there was a rumour that orders wou*d be 
fent to the fca-ports to put a flop to your paflage^ 

Sir Cba, Why this comes now of intriguing in 
Spain — A man can't carry on an amour, but he 
mud cut tlie throat of fome jealous coxcomb or 
other to cure him of his impertinence — But what 
other news ? I find you left Madrid later than I 
did— Is my rival that I wounded, dead ? 

Z>, Pbil, When I came away I heard .that bis 
life was defpair'd of.— -And that the lady for 

whom 
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whom your quarrel began> was fkd from her fa^ 
ther's houfe. 

Sir Cba, 1 am forry for her fake, for fte is every 
way fo agreeable, that eould I leara to )m co»- ' 
ftant, 'twou'd be only to her — But I find ctoe lore 
is dill an antidote to expel another : - For I have 
feen fuch a beauty here in Valencia 1-^ 

D. Phil Another beauty! Sir Charles. 

Sir Cba, Aye, one fo charming, fo good-hu« * 
mour'd, and fo witty, lhe*s enough to tum^e r«-* 
ibiutions of a Cynic—- 

D. PhiL Is ibe a woman of quality ? 

Sir Cba. Faith, I can't tell— Her appearance U 
as yet like that of Cynthia in a cloud> for I have 
never feen her but in a Veil, 

D. PhiL I thought to have heard that you'd 
have been more cautious, Sil: Charles — But I find' 
you are ftill the fame, and ar'e refolv'd to bear the 
frowns of fortune with ^ much pleafwe as her 
fmiles— 

Sir Cha! Ay, Don Philijy, let coWards fear her, 
and fools, her daily favourites, adore her — For my 
part, love and friendihip fhalKHU ht the darlings 
of my foul— And new pleafures the continual bu- 
finefs of my life — But prithee, what fott of com- 
.pany have you here in Valencia? — For tho* I am 
returning to England, I am fo tir'd with politics, 
that I perfeilly naufeate the converfation of iti 

Z>. Phil, HoWfo? Isr there no other to be had- 
then?-— 

Sir Cha, Nbne ! Politicians ftart out of every 
p/'ofeflion, and (lock-jobbers lies arc the only di£*- 
conf fe one can meet with. 
D, PhiL I hope the beaux don't turn politicians 

in any natio»^- 

Sir Cba.' 
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Sir Cba, The beaux ! Whj the very ifvomen arc 
turiii*d politicians — In fhort, the gofCping of the 
tea-table is as much infeded as the fociety of the 
coflnse-houies— How«^e you at this part of the 
globe? 

D. Phil. We are like the reft of the ifvorld.-^ 
Here arc all manner of characters — HuCbands that 
are jealous of their honour, and wives that as craf- 
tily betray it— For the ladies — Here's a compofi- 
tion of all nations — Some boaft the aflfedation of 
the French; fome their own zuitural Spanifh pride; 
and others the beauty and obfttnacy of your £ng- 
lifh women— Then for the meay hore are from tbe 
formal grandees to tbe extravagant fop ; and fro^i 
the ^cavaliers of quality to the very fortune-haatcr 
•—In fhorty here are aU degrees wha:tfoever-«-8oiiie 
of *em rely upon the nocrit of their riches^ and 
others upon that of their aflurance^- 

Sir Cba. Aflaraace rs'tfaemoft thriving virtue of 
the age* *Tis a fortune for a courtier, and a pre- 
vailing eloquence in a lovei>-^Bnt amongft the reft^ 
What fort of a man is your governor? 

D. PbiL A man of quality^ and one whofc in* 
nate worth is an. honour to the office he bears**- 
Now I think on*t, he may be of fervice to you. 

Sir Cba» Ay, prithee which way ? 

Z>. PbiL He has a daughter. 

^»> Cba. Is (he very handibme ? 

D, PbiL Beautiful as an angel; and then for 
her wit, 'tis as inchanting as her beauty ; her rc« 
partees* are as quick as her eyes, and — 

Sir Cba. And when (hall I fee her, Don Philip ! 

D, PbiL She's to be my wife — For which pur- 
pDfe I am come here to Valencia.— 

SirCba* 
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Sir Cha, How coud'ft thou be fo iU-natur'd nofr, 
to raifc my fancy to futh a pitch for this ? What 
fervice can it be to me ? 

/). Phii I did not defign to help you to a mif- 
trefs, Sir Charles, I only had a mind to let you 
know my intcreft with the governor; and I hope 
to win him to intercede for your pardon, and to 
wink at your fecurity here.— 

Sir Cha. Oh ! you are very obliging, Don Philip. 

2>. Phii, This is a trifle amongft friends.— I re«- 
member in England, when I was opprefled by 
odds, you fav'd my life with the hazard of your 
own— Here I run no r^ue in the prefervation of ^ 
yours— But how d'ye intend Co fpend the day ? 

^fV Cha. I have an affignation, but the time is 
not yet cxpir'd. 

D, Phil In the mean time what fay you to a 
glafs of good wine ? 

Sir Qha. With all my heart— For 'tis ftill my 
opinion^ that next to the chat of a lady at her tea- 
table, there's no pleafure like the fociety of a friend 
over a bottle. — 

D, Phil, Oh you afe ever pleafant, Sir Charles. 
•—But ha! Who comes here? 

Sir Cha. 'Tis my fervant!— Don Philip, you'll 
excufe me a little. 111 be with you immediately. 

/>. Phil. I fee you are upon the fcent of an in- 
trigue ! WeU, I woa't interrupt you, when you've 
done with your emiffary — follow me to the next 
inn, where Til wait for you. 

Sir Cha. Do fo, I'll talk but a minute tvith my 
man, aad then I am youjr's over a bottle. 

[^E^it Don Philip. 

Enter 
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Enter Afpin. 

So, Afpln, What news have ,5«ou brought me of 
the lady in the Veil ? 

A//>J News ! Sir ; if I had accompllfli'd my ends, 
I cou*d have brought you news and fuccefs enough 
to make your heart leap up to your mouth. 

Sir Cha. Looke ye, Sirrah, don't trifle, my time's 
too precious, by repeating . what you only fancy 
you cou'd have done ; but tell me what fuccefs you 
have had in reality. — Did you dog the lady as I 
order'd you? 

Afi*, Dog the lady ! Ay> Sir, I hafve dog'd her 
to fome purpofe ! Well, FU fay no more ; but rf 
expedition and conduct can make a ftatefman, Af- 
pin may in time come to be diftinguifli'd by a title. 

Sir Cba, Nay, I can fcarce doubt of your fuccefs, 
for I know thou art an excellent fetter upon occa» 
fion. 

j^fp. Ay, and a runner too, as you'll find by the 
fcquel of the ftory — Look ye. Sir, you may re- 
member you oi'der'd me to watch the lady home ; 
I obey'd your commands, but fhe perceiying my 
employment, led me through the mazes of feveral 
blind alleys; notwithftanding which, like an expe- 
rienced inftrument of the game, I ftill kept as clofe 
a fcent.aftcr her, as a hound after a coney. 

Sir Cha, A v^ry pretty fimilitudel — But have 
you hous'd her I Tell me that part of the ftory, 
Afpin! 

Jfp. Hous'dhcr! No, Sir, I han't hous'd her! 

Sir Cha, No, Sirrah! Then what's the end of all 
this mighty performance ? 

Jfp. Nothing at all. Sir !— In Ihort, there fell 
out an unlucky accident; for as I was hot in the 

purfuit, 
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purfuity I happcn'd to Humble upon a pebble, 
ipramM my anclc^ and loil the Tight of her in a 
moment. 

Sir Cha. Now, Sirrah, wou'd I cane you for 
the difappointment, but that I have other affairs 
in hand. — Mark me, I am now going to drink a 
bottle with a friend, in an hour I am to meet the 
•lady at my lodging; and if you don't look bet- 
ter to your poft, TU break that rafcally head of 

yours, Sirrah. 

[Exit. 

Afp, Ay, to be fure ! What damnable lives do 
wc poor valets lead ! if we fucceed in the mod 
difficult adventure, we do but our duty forfooth; 
but if we fail, " Til break your head, you rafcal ;" 
hold, let mc think how ihall I retrieve my mif- 
fortuncs. [StuJies^ 

Enter Diego. 

Diig. Hift ! Friend, do you live hereabouts ? 

-^y>. Hum! ha! Why what is that to you, 
ftiend, where I live ? I owe you nothing. 

Dieg. But I owe you a great deal. 

jiff. Say you fo, Sir I Come, pay then, pay j— 
egad this fellow has midaken me for fomcbody 
elfe ; now if I ihould luckily come in for a round 
fum that I have no pretence to, faith 'twould be 
very* welcome — But as you was faying. Sir, what 
do you owe me ? 

Dieg. A great deal of refpeft, Sir, as you are 
a fine gentleman, and all that, Sir.«— 

^y>. Phough, pox, dy'c mean to banter mc f 
If thaA all, I won't give a pin for your 
debt» Sir. 
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I>hg. Oh ! But, Sir I you don't comprehend me^ 
my refpoft is but the prelude to.fomething greater. 

J/^. Hal To fomething greater/ Egad this fel- 
low has the air of what we call in downright 
Englifh a pimp. Odfo ! Afpin, thou art a made 
man! 

^ DUg. The fellow feems tickled with fomc imagi- 
nation that may be of ufe to me. Til (ludy to im- 
prove it [4/rrff .] But as I was faying, Sir, may 
pot I be fo happy as to know your lodging ? — Come, 
.don't ftand in your, own liglit, I'll engage you fli^Jl 
be handfomely rewarded by one grejiter than 
myfelf. 

j^fp. Egad it is fo— Some Selgnora has fix'd he;- 
. affections upon me ; what is Ihe, Sir, what is fhe ? 
— Harkee, which part of me has tickled her la- 
.dyflilp's fency ? ha I 

Dieg. As 1 guefs'd ; I'll humour him— I am un- 
^der an obligation not to. — 

^fp. Not to— What ? Come, come, hang fecre- 
cy ! Is it the broadnefs of my ihoulders, the big- 
ncfs of my calves, or tlie air of my gait, — that 
has done it ? Ha f Odfo, now I think on't, I war- 
rant the jade has heard I am an Iriftiman — Ay, 
it is faith now. 

Dieg. Ay, ay, you have hit it! Therefore, if 
.you'll let m6 fee where you lodge, I'll bring a 
chair for you in the evening, and convey you to the 
arms of the moft beautiful Madona in all Valencia. 

jffp. Ay! But upon fecond thoughts! 1 find I 
am very unfit for fuch an adventure. 

Dieg. What do you mean ? 

jffp. Mean I Why I mean that I ever had from 
my cradle a damnable averfion to a piftol or a 

poniard— 
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Fh. 'Tis the nature of iht climate, Mad^oi ; 
as in France the coquet is rather admir'd for her 
airs, than cenfur*d for her inclinations. Not h\A 
there's detradion in bbth clknates ; but there 'tis a 
pleafurc peculiar to women,- where fcandal paflcs 
for wit, and one beautl rifes on the falling repur # 
tation of another. The men, unlefs the beau^ 
have nothing to do witn it ; and thofe no farther, 
than a little raillery for their diveriion. 

Leo. I cou'd be as free as they had I the power 
— For I have chofe a perfon of my own likings 
and my father has contracted me to one that is 
indifferent to me. Now, methinks, there's fuch 
a pleafure in difobedience, that it adds an elo^* 
quence to the fuit of a lover. 

Fh, But, Madam, d'ye confider that th« nature 
of this country is revenge — Here is none of th« 
carelefs brother, the indulgent father^ nor the 
-meek autmal, a hufband. 

Lep, Tis waat of courage in our lovers to put 
a good cuftom in pradHce, otherwife the jealous | 

fury of a Spaniih Don might be moderated to the I 

content of a London citizen. 

Flo. But, Madam, you have not fo much rem- 
fon to complain— Is not Don Philip, your intend- 
ed hufband* a noble Spaniard^ and as agreeable 
as an Englilh cavalier ? 

Leo, Oh what a hideous coo(^parifon have you 
made ! the English cavalier I Is he not all that a 
v>'oman can v/iih for? A man of gallantry— t- 
Beautiful in perfon, and agreeable in his oonver- 
iation ? Are not all the pcrfuaiWe charms of wit 
^pon his tongue \ Xs he not, ifx Ihort, an Engliih- 
man? 
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th. Is not Don Philip a man of honour ? of 
a gallant difpofition-r-And then he loves you as j 

"wcU as the other. 

Leo, Ay, but then he is to be my hufband, Flo* 
ra ; and the proipeft of a forc'd marriage eclipfes 
the worth of a fuitor — Befides, my mother was 
an Englilhwoman — Therefore I am of fo gay a 
temper, and fo naturally fond of liberty, that I 
con never be confined to the humours of a jealous 
Spaniard. 

F/o, I am convinc'd, Madam, by your inclina- 
tions to the Engliih cavalier, that beauty is to- 
tally owing to faiJcy — But how came you ac- 
quainted with him at firll ? 

Leo. ril tell you — ^You know when my father 
fcnt for me to Valencia, the people after my arri- 
val crowded to fee me— 1 was admir'd by the men, 
and cnvy*d by the women — When I appcar'd at 
church, all were in a confternation — whifpering. 
This is the governor's daughter — till, contrary 
to my fex, I was almoft tir'd of vanity itfelf— • 
One day I went veil'd into the walks to divert . 
xnyfelf— There I thought I faw my father, but af- 
terwards it proved otherwife — Then 1 flew into a 
fummerhoufe to avoid him — where I met tliis 
fttanger, who, feeing me in diftrefs, profFcr'd his 
afliftance— I was plcas'd \frith the compliment, 
and lik'd both his converfation and his pcrfon^* 
He prefs'd to know me ; but I refus'd it — Howe- 
ver, I have often feen him fmce, and muft in 
fhort according to apointment, meet him inftant^ 
ly again.— 

r/tf. But, Madam, your father has agreed for 
your marriage, and this apartment has received 
your intended huiband. 
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Enter Servant. 

Strv, A lady dcfircs to fee you, Madam* 

Leo. Who is fhc > 

Serv. I never faw her before, 

Leo. Dcfirc her to walk in. 

Enter Fidelia veiled. 

FiJe. Madam, I am* come, the' unknown, an 
humble petitioner to you^ 

Leo. If 'tis a fecret, I'll hear it alone. Madam. 

FiJe. No, 'tis what a fervant mull kjjiow, if 
granted. 

Leo. In what can I ferve you? 

Fide, In giving refuge to an unfortunate perfoQ 
—But ere 1 tcy my ftory, be pleafed to perufe 
that letter. 

Leo, Madam, you are welcome upon the recom- 
mendation of Theodofia — I hope flic's well. 

Fide. I thank you Madam, flic's very welL 

Leo. You fliall be us'd with as much refpefi as 
myfelf — She has here inform'd me, you're unfor- 
tunate ; but the particulars I am ignorant o£ 

Fide, That tafk is left for mc— which I fliall tell 
you in a few words — I am the daughter of a no- 
bleman, whp£e pamc, in refpcd to him, I con- 
ceal — I lov'd, unknown to him, an Englifli cava- 
lier—for whom, as I was waiting one night at 
the garden-g^te, anotjier whom I flighted rufli'cj. 
in >vith him. 

Leo. I fear the confequence was fatal. Madam. 

Fide. It was indeed! — He, whom I had the leaft 
affcdlion for, cxa,fperatcd by jcaloufy and revenge, 
immediately drcw^Tbcy fought: be fcU! Where- 
upon 
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upon the Englifti gentleman prefcntly took hotfe,- 
and rode away. 

Leo. What courfe cou'd you take in this extrc* 
mity of fortune ? 

Fidi. Alas ! Madam,. I was frighten'd, I knew 
not what I did — I itriek'd and cry'd for help 
when it was too late — Thereupon a tumult arofc 
—My father calPd for me ! Indead of anfwcring 
him, I fled from his anger, and Thcodofia con- 
ccal'd me till I came here — The unhappy gentle- 
man that was vanqui(h'd, liv'd to tell who killM 
him, and the caufe \ and by this time I believe Is 
cxpir'd. 

Leo. I am forry for your misfortunes, and will 
endeavour to moderate *em — I know myfelf whut 
'Cis to love againft a father's will.— Therefore de- 
pend on my aiHIlance. 

FUe. Madam, I thank you ; that's all that's in 
my power; 

Leo. No more ceremonies— You are Thcodofia's 
rcprefentative of fricndfhip, and as fuch I efteem 
you — Flora, fhcw the lady in, and order Clara i(» 
attend her — I wou'd not have my father fee yoi!> 
till he has given .leave to receive you. 

lExeunt Fidelia ««// Flora. 

Leo. Methinks I am touch'd for her mtsfortitncs, 
as if my own— Befides, w^ho knows what the 
confequences of my love may. prove? 

Enter Flora. 

Leo: My Veil, Flora; I'll meet this cavalier In- 
fiantly. 

Fioi Madam, beware of a difcovery by {o 
iiften venturing. 

G 3 Lei. 
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Lio, Too much caution is no good condnd fn an 
amour; for lovers have a thoufand artifices m 
the word of dangers. 

In love and war we muft no fears betray, 
Valour's the condud that muft win the day. 



A C T II. SCENE h 
A gardin. 
Enter Sir Charles and Afpin^ 

SirCba. X WAS erccllent wine ; andmethinlcs 
my midrefs's heahh has fo elevated my faocy^ 
that it has infpir^d mc for the affignatkHV^XiCt me 
fee, 'tis jufLupon the time of the app<uatiBeiM>-^ 
Where have you been, Sirrah ? 

4fp' Drinking the lady's health. Sir. 
. Sir Cha. You are a prgtty fellow to toail thac 
indeed. 

Afp. Sir, I guefs'd you were at the fame iport, 
and that made me follow the example. 

Sir Cba. Sirrah, the airs of my converfktion 
as ill become one of your cluradler, as thofe of 
my drefs ; but like the vulgar in a fadious coua* 
try,, you love to ape the adions of your fuperiors* 

Afff. Sir, a valet claims as great a title to his 
matter's fecond-hand wit, as to Lis caft-ofF cloaths ; 
iand cullom has equally made 'em the due perqui- 
fites of his place. 

Sir Cba, Retire quickly— The lady's coming. 

l^Exii Afpin. 
Enter 
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Eni^r Leonora anJ and Flora. 

ThvLs Soly when he his amber beauty flirouds^ 
Revives the flowers, tlio' wrapt» like you, in 

clouds. 
la beams that fJttzjt feme cheerful inflmence 

deals, 
Till the kind God at length bis rays reveals. 

Lea. That's more than I may chance to do! if 
you arc £0 complaifant as to mean me by the com* 
parifon. 

Sir Cba. That you may chance to do I I am very 
glad, Madam, that you are fo dubious as to leave 
it to chance* *Tis poffible you may chance to be 
cruel, but I hope that the probability is to the 
contrary, 

Leo. The probability depends indeed upon your 
hope — And lovers hopes are at the befl. but flia- 
dows of thought, that produce no reality. 

Sir Cba. Madam, you arc pleas'd to be witty, 
and I admire you for it — But the fight of you 
wou'd make me your pcrfc<fl adorer. 

Li9. D'ye think there's no true love without 
feeing the objedl. 

Sir Ch/i, No, certainly. 

Leo, How d'ye think a blind man can be fenfi- 
ble of the paffion, if he did not depend on hiff 
imagination. Now, perhaps, were you to fee me, 
you'd no longer admire me ; therefore I think you 
had bed remain as you are. 

Sir Cba, Hold; I forbid that, Madam— A 
blind man can tocver hope to fee the objeft of his 
affe^ons, and therefore can never expedl to fatisfy 
G+ ^^' 
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his cunofity — But fight was given me to make ufc 
cf— And Ihou'd I be fo contented, I Ihou'd fuffer 
you to blind my reafon, as well as my eyes. 

Leo. Can you be a Jover, and pretend to the ufc 
of reafon — That's a contradi^ftion in itfelf. 

Sir 6ha. Not in the lead — ^'Tis a ranging unfet- 
tlcd pafllon that's a contradidion to good fenfe— 
But love and reafon are infeparable, like wit and 
judgment — For as one is fond of the beauty, the 
ether diftinguiflies the value of the bleffing, and 
therefore knows how to prize it. 

Leo. Notwithftandlng all your rhetoric, they are 
an objcdlion to each other — For according to the 
di<flates of love, I ought to grant your defires, 
and let you fee me — But ftou'd I now follow the 
maxims of reafon, I ihouM remain in a cloud as 
I am — and break off our correfpondence. 

Sir Cha: That I deny — For as love prompted 
you thus far, reafon will fhew you 'tis too late 
now to retire ; therefore you fee that every argu- 
ment you raife is an objedlion to your cruelty— 
Bcfides, when we parted laft, you promifed I 
fliould fee you — And I hope you will be as gooJ 
as your word now. 

Leo, But you know the promifes of ladies, lo- 
vers, and courtiers are feldom of any effedl — 
However, I won't (land with you for a trifle— How 
dy'e like me ? [Unveils. 

Sir Cha. I am confidering with myfclf, whether 
you are an angel, or a woman — I thought fo 
much wit cou'd not be obfcur'd in a common, 
form — And now I (land convinced in admira- 
tion. {Noije. 
Hey! What's the matter now? 

Enter 
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EnUr Afpin in a fright, 

Afp, Fly, Sir, fly immediately for your lifci 

^r Cha. Fly \ prithee for what rcafon \ 

Afp. We (hall only be hang'd, Sir, that's ail 
if we ftay — But Pll fecure the garden- door to 
favour our retreat, if there's any to be made. 

\Shuts the garden-door, 

Leo, What's the matter, fellow ? are you mad ? 

-^fp. Mad ! No, 'tis my mafter is mad to ftay 
here — Leap over the wall — Fly any way, Sir, 
for here's the governor with a whole troop of 
Jacks-in- office at his heels come to feize you. 

Leo, Alas, my father,- llora ! undoubtedly he's 
come thus on my account* 

^\r Cha, Sure no man is fo unfortunate ! — Can 
love never come, but attended with croifes and 
difappointments ? 

Jfp. Dear Sir, doii?t talE of lovenOw — Confi- 
der we are in danger of a lialrer. 

Lor. Force open the doors there. IfVithin, 

AJp, Sir, What dy'e mean? Love is alway« 
the forerunner of mifchief— A pox on it, our niif • 
fortune came from love before. 

Leo, Sir, 1 am ruined if the governor fees mc. 

5/r Cha, Fair }ady, . I muft leave you, my iii'o 
depends on it. 

Leo And my honoiu:— Hold; Can you be fo 
barbarous to leave me here ? 

Afp. Can you be fo barbarous to make us ftay 
here, if you go to that ? {Noife, 

Sir, make hafte, or we fhall be too late. 

Ufk, Stay ! I am greater than you think— 'Tis 
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for me tliey come — And can you leave a woman 
in diftrefs ? think you my honour's nothing ? 

Afp. Njthinj at ail to compare with our lives.—- 

\^Noife agaiftm 
Sir, Are you mad? don't you hear? 

Sir Cba, 'Twas ungenerous in me to leave Fide- 
lia in danger— They ihan't fay I always ferve a 
woman fo — Madam, my life (hall anfwer for your 
defence — Go into that arbour, whilft I guai^ the 
door. \_Exit Leonora. Sh di ops her glove, 

Afp. Nay, fmce you are refolv'd to be taken. 
Sir, ril not keep you company. 

\GQei io climb the tvalL 

Sir Cha» Come down, you pigeon-hearted rafcal, 
and learn to (land to a noble defence. 

Afp. Sir, conduct is more requir'd than courage 
—Therefore to run away will be the nobleft de- 
fence, becaufe 'tis the wifeft. l^^oife again. 

Sir. Cha. Sol Now they come! the door is 
falling from its hinges. 

Enter Loreneo, Alguazil, anJ officers. 

Lor. Are not ycu Sir Charles Winlove, an En- 
glifh cavalier ? 

Sir Cha. I fcorn to deny my name. 

Lor. Seize him! now to prifon with him. 

Sir Chit, Confider, I'm no common perfon. 

Lor. I know you are a man of quality, and as 
fuch I ftiall ufe you. Reftore the gentleman his . 
fword — Where's the lady ? 

Sir Cha. The lady fay you ? 

L9r. Ay, the lady, Sir Charles. 

Sir Cba. A lady with me! What d*ye mean, my 
lord? 
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Lor, You need not deAy it» I come well Itiform'd: 
-*- Search about there. 

Sir Cha. Wlut ^▼onQan can it be that 1x2% 
brought me into this misfortune ? 

[Officers find Afpin. 

Lor, What fellow's that ? 

'SfV Cba^ A fervant of mincy my lord. 

Lor, Secure him. 

^fp, Now» Sir» had not leaping over the wall, 
. and making to fca, been a much better journey 
than a ride to the gallows? — We had better have 
run the rifque of being pickled in fait water,, than 
of hanging like a couple of figns between earth 
and air; you for a warning to all refolutc lovers, 
and J to fuch fervants as follow their mailers dcf- 
perate fortunes. 

Lor, What glove's tliat? 

yilg, Tis a lady's. 

Lor, Then 'tis probable flic can't be far off— ^ 
Search that arbour. \They bring in Leonora njeild. 

Leo, I am half dead with coafafion— *Tis my 
father! v/hat can I expctfl ? 

Jig, In a corucr of the arbour we found this 
lady— Unveil to my lord governor. 

Lor. Madam, you need not, for I know you 
well? 

Leo, What docs he fay ? Was ever woman fo un- 
fortunate ! [/IfJt, 

Lor, I am certain what courtcfy I owe you — 
Pardon the nature of my coming for you. 

Sir Cba. And pardon me that flie docs n^t go 
with you»— lor fmgle as 1 am, and thus opprcfsM 
by odds, I had rather die, than ile ihould be ;i 
iiiffcrcr* 
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Leo, Generous cavalier ! [^fide. 

Lor, Is this the honourable ufe you make of the 
reftoration of your fword — But you Ihall find 
we can quell you, Sir. 

Sir Cha. I tell ypu, my lord, I know to oppofe 
you is to die; and that I can with pleafure, iu 
vindication of diftrefs'd innocence. 

Lor, Don't think to deceive mef I know you 
both— Her father's fo much my ffiend, I am 
qually concerned with him for her. 

Leo. Thefe words confirm my fears ! what fliall 
I think or fay ? 

Sir Cha. Ufe her well, my lord, that's all I aflc. 

Lor. My honour on her ufage. 

Afp. Nay, if our general comes to a parley, a 

fur render follows of courie — Sir, my courage is 

rais'd at laft, and fo let us e'en fight it but with 

'em now. 

Sir Cha, My lord, I rely on your honour, and' 
fubmit. 

Leo. Then I am loft. [AfiJe. 

Lor, Keep yom- fword ftill — Here, take thi« 
gentleman to the caftle — For the lady, Ihe Ihall 
•be in my houfe, and receiv'd there as ipy daugh- 
ter. 

Z.M. Ashis daughter! 1 fee now I am certainly 
difcover'd. {^Afide, 

Lor, Brinff that fellow along — He ifhall go with 
his mafter — Hark you, a word with you. [To Alg, 
Afp. Now, when I am in this humour of fight- 
ino*, 'tis y^x^ hard to be given up a .prifoher, and 
my valour nipt in the bud. 

Sir Cha. Madam, don't be deje<5led*-0ur next 
meeting may l#e a turn of joy— -And I hope this 

adventure 
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adventure in the end, will but prove like a little 
difcord in mufic, which raifes it to a fweeter har- 
mony. 

Z©r. Come, 'tis time for you to part — Mr, AI- 
guasil, difpofe of the lady as I ordered you — Lead 
on there* [Exfunt feviraliju 

Enter Flora. 

Fio. So ! they are gone ! I overheard all, and 
'twas lucky they did not fee me in the oppolite 
. corner to my lady — ^What woman wou'd truft an 
aflig nation, if this was always to be the confe- 
qucnce? — But I muft run home the back-way% 
and prepare the family for her reception. JiEjeit^ 

SCENE II. 7bego<v€rnor'sboufe^ 
Enur Don Philip. 

D. Phil. What! nobody to be found! Methinkfi 
the houfe looks as if the family had deierted it«-« 
Where can they all be gone ? 

EnUr Flora. 

Flo. So ! Thanks to my ftars, I have got home 
before 'em— But I have run till I am quite out of 
breath. [Starlt. 

Don Philip! * 

D Phil. Flora, where are aU the family? 

Fio, My lady is gone abroad. 

D.Pbii. Where's my lord governor? 

Fio. He has juft now fent an Englifli cavalier 
nrifoaer to the ca(Uc% 
^ D. PbiL 
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D. PbU: Hai an Engiifh cavaHerl df'e know 
who lie is ? 

Flo. One Sir Charles Winlove, my lord, 

D. PbiL Flora, that caralier is my deared friend 
•^Bttt wherefore do I loiter ! — I'll fly this moment 
to meet the governor^ and try to intercede in his 
behalf. lExit. 

Fh. There's one obftacle remov'd — But here 
they come. 

Bnter Alguazil, officers ^ and Leonora. 

Atg, Where's the lady Leonora? I haveamef^ 
fiige to her from the governor. 

Lea. What does the fellow mean ? {,AJide^ 

Fh, There's certainly fome miftake in this — I'll, 
humonr it, ^^Afide,!^. Perhaps it may prove a 
lucky turn. The lady Leonora's friend is abroad^., 
and therefore you may leave your mefFage. 

Mg, My lord governor has fent this perfon a. 
J>rilbner — But orders that your lady will take care 
to have her us'd refpedtililly — So here my commil- 
fion ends, and I leave her to your charge. [Exeunt. 

Leo. Are they^ gone ? 

Flo. Yes. 

Lto. I was never fo frighten'd in my life — ^What* ' 
excufe Ihall I make to my father ? Certainly he 
knew me by what he faid — ^And his caution to me 
this morning confirms it. 

Flo. 1 rather believe, Madam, he miflook you 
for another ; and, by all circumftances, for the 
lady you received to-day. 

Leo. Ha! 1 have a tlw^ught; — She faid (he look'd 
&x aa Englifli cavalier that ha&lujf d a man* 
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F/o. And, Mftdam, by the circumftanc^ of 
flying from her father's houfe» my lord goyemot 
may think he hRt feie'd 'cm together* 

Li», If (b, I hare t rivad. 

Fh\, If fo, you'll come clear off, by turning k 
upon her; I'll take away your Veil, that you 
mayn't feem as if you had been abroad. 

[£xi7, and returns. 

Leo. Thou'rt a perfc^ Machiavel, Flora— I 
€ou*d no more part with theci than I cou'd with 
my better genius. 

Fh, A good fervant is as great a jewel as a good 
hu(band, Madam^-And if you play your cards to 
the bed advantagCy 'tis not in the power of for* 
tune to pique you. 

Lt9» But ihou*d I fervc the lady fo now I have 
recciv'd her,, 'twill be a breach of frieudihip aad 
hofpitality. 

Fh, Great ftatcfmen always facrifice their friend- 
fliip to their intcreIl<*'Bttrides, felf-prcfcrvation is 
the firll law of nature; and if you neglc^ this 
opportunity, you are ruin'd for ever. 

Leo. But dill, otf thinks^ I have fome £cruple of 
honour, Flora. 

Fh. A lady's honour. Madam, confiAs ia her 
reputation; and if you porfift, you'll facrifice that 
to the cenfure of the world, aad be obltg'd, like 
her you have oeociv'd, to fly &om your father's 
houfe. 

Ii9. Well, thou art an e&cotlent cafujft for the . 
Icruplcs of a tender confcieuce-^BuA if wo Akw'U 
be millaken in the lady, now. 

iVtf. Never fear, Madam— I hemrd my lord go* 
'vcxnor call the Kftgliih cavoUcx^ by the ftome of 

Sir 
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Sir Charies Wialove— Therefore, for better fetif- 
fadlion, afk her the name of her lover — Oh, here 
fhe comes opportunely to our purpofe! 

Leo, ril fift her by degrees, that (he mayn't fuf- 
pe^me. 

Enter Fidelia. 

Fide. Have you prefe'd my fuit to the governor 
yet, Madam? 

Leo. I have not as yet had an opportunity ; but I 
expedt him every minute to come, and then yoa 
maf depend on't Ml ufe all my intereft to ferve 
you. 

Fide, I fee, Madam, you anAver the chara^er 
I have had of you — For you differ from the ladicfs 
of fafhion, who, inftead of pitying our fex in 
misfortunes, are the firft that reflect- on 'em, and 
expofe *em. 

Leo. None of our fex are fb ungenerous, but 
fucK, who, being guilty- themfelves, wou*d en^ 
deavour to hide their own frailties, by cenfuring 
the condudt of others. 

Fide. I efteem it as the greateft happinefs, that 
I have met with fuch a comfortable refuge in the 
midft of my misfortunes. 

Leo. T am always, Madam^ apt rather to affift a 
lady in diftrefs, than to refledt on her— But Ihou'd 
the governor comply with my requeft, what far- 
ther courfes do you defign to take ? 

Fide. FU fearch out for the Englifh cavalier, 
who, 1 am.inform'd, is here in Valencia — Other- 
wife, if I fliould mifs of him, L hear my friends 
are endeavouring to make my peace v^tli my fa- 
ther \ and-as iie was ever fond of me, I hope Ivs 

tendernclk 
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tendcmefs will overcome his paffion, and that 
he'll again receive me as his child. 

Leo. I hope all will tiirn to yoiir advantage, Ma- 
dam. - Buti in the mean time, what's the gentle- 
man's name whom you are in fearchof ? — Perhaps 
I may learn where he is, if he's in Valencia 

Fide. His name is Sir Charles Winlove. 

Leo^ Sir Charles Winlove, fay you! this increaf- 
«s my misfortunes — Have I fofter'd a rival ? 

Flo. Keep your temper, Madam, and dick to 
what you propos'dj we'll find an after-plot to re- 
deem an. 

Fide. She changes colour I what can this mean? 

Enter Lorenzo, and Diego behind. 

Lor. Now you may return to Madrid, and inform 
Alonzo that his daughter's fecure in my houfe, 
and Sir Charles Winlove in the caftle. 

Dieg. But, my lord, I han't fcen her yet, and 
therefore can't affirm it. 
Lor. ril call her then. 

Dieg. I fhou'd rather be glad to fee her, fo that 
ihe might not fee me. 

Lor. Hold ; there's my daughter. 

Dieg. And with hei; my lady — for fhe on her 
Ipft hand is Fidelia. 

Lor. Now, can you return with confidence ? 

Dieg, I can, my lord; farewel. [J?x/A 

Leo. My father approaches! 

Fide, ru retire, Madam, while you prefs my 
fuit to him. [Going. 

Lor. What makes the lady fliun me, Leonora? 

Leo. Becaufe (he's a ftranger, and that makes 
licr a little rcfcrv'd, my lord. 
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Lor. Dy'c remember my advice this mornings 
daughter? 

Leo. Now my fears! \^Aftde* 

Lor. Now, Leonora, you may fee the cffeft of 
making private afEgnations unknown to a father 
^ and of expoAng a reputation, and the honour 
of a family— What dy'c think will be the confer 
qucnce of this ? 

Lso. Of vdiat ray lord! — I am difcover'd. \_4fid0w 

Lor. Recoiled the adventures oi this momsngy 
and then you may guefs at my meaning. 

Leo. I fee my ftrat^gems are in vain — My lord^. 
too well I undcrftand you— And therefore thrdw- 
myfelf at your feet. 

Fh. She has ^covcr'd aU! what IhaH we do 
now ? L4fi^e. 

Lor^ What do you mean I are you. at crofs pur» 
pofes, child? 

^Leo. My lord, I beg you hear me, and perhaps 
I may give you fatisfadion. [Kneels* 

Lor. Rife then; and: if you- intend to give me 
iatMsfai^ioB* let it be in a reafonable anfwev'— What, 
makes you in this confufion ? 

Leo^ My lord! 

lar. Ara you fo touched with yondar lady*s mis- 
fortunes, that you kneel in her behalf? 

Leo. Ha, I am amaz'd! what an uneitpe6ted 
turn is here. 

Fide. The governor fixes his eyes on me ! ^Afide. 

Lor. I am glad you are fo good-natur'd, Leono- 
ra ! for though that lady is a prifoner, (he is the 
daughter of my deareft friend, ami therefore I'cL 
have her us'd with fmgular refpe^. 

Lio, Am I in my feniesl or do I dream! 

JR&. Courage, Madam j all's wcU again. [^Afaru. 

LCOm, 
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I#tf. I had like to have bctray'J by tnyfelf my 
timorotK folly. 

Fidt. The governor a^yproaches— I hope fhe has 
fucceeded. 

L99. Ha! here comes janother turn of difcovery, 

{Afide. 

L^r, Madam, you are welcome to my honfe— 
I knew your qvialityi and am ferry for this acci* 
^nt. 

Fide, My lo 'd, I thank you — You fee me here a 
ftranger in this place— therefore, to raife your pity 
tb my ttiisfoftuncs, gtrc mt leave to rchite their 
particulars. 

Xhw. Ha! if fhe talks, flie betrays aH — ^ftndthcn 
we fhall be entirely undone. \^^fide. 

Lor. I know your ftory already. Madam — Our 
biftories are full of fuch amorous adventures«"-but 
1 queflion not, but your*s will fliortly have a hap- 
py «Bd— la t^ BMaa Mae, t^iis houile ikM. f«th«# 
be your fan^ary than confinement— Daughter, 
I recommend tfhis lady to your converTation. 

[Exit. 

Leo. Excellently come off! 

Fidt, I find. Madam, by my fucoefa^ that you 
httve pleaded ftrotigly in my behalf. 

Lio. I even kneeled to my father to ierve you, 
«ad am glad it has lain in my power. 

Fide. I thank you, Madam— I fliad never forget 
4ttch dbligations— You'll etcufc me for retirtng, 
for I am impatient till I have writ an account e^ 
my fuccefs to Theodofia. [Exit, 

Leo. It goes according to our wifli— My father 
^fippefes 'twas her he feit^d with Sir Charles ; and 
{he knows nothing of her being a prifimer, btK ts 
f>kas'd with her confinement. 

Fh. 
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Flo. The end muft crown all, Madam— And \i ' 

you can carry on the miftakc — 'twill be excellent 
indeed! But how d'ye intend to proceed? 

Leo. Suppofe I write to Sir Charles ? | 

Flo, Confulcr, Madam, what you. do. 

Lfo. You are the firft fervant that ever was 
againft a lover — ^You fee we. are come well oS — In 
love» as in gaming, if we can make a ihift to fave 
ourfclves, the hopes of winning is a temptation to 
play ooi 

. Flo. But, Madam, a little luck is commonly a 
rook, that draws young gamefters in to their de* 
(Iru^ion. 

Lto. A lucky call is feldom won by a faintheart 
—Love is a lottery, and therefore— 

As ventures only can our fortunes frame, 
* Thofe who will nothing (lake no prize can claim. 



ACT III. SCENE I. 
Enter Lorenzo and Don Philip meeting* 

D. Phil. JVLy lord, youVe well met— I am glai 
I have had the good fortune to light on you. 

Lor, Have you wanted me on any urgent occar 
fion ? Pray what may be the bufmefs ? 

2>. PbiL 1 have an humble petition to your lord- 
fbip, and you muft promtfe me to grant it, before 
I tell the confequence. 

Lor. That's very fine indeed! that I muft give 
my confent, and not know to what— I fuppofe this 
is fomething in relation to my daughter. 

D.PhiL. 
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D. Phil. No, my lord; what I come now to re- 
queft is in behalf of a friend. 

Lor. Be it as it will, Don Philip may command 
nie in any thing, as far as the rules of honour will 
permit. 

D. Phil. I hope, my lord, I (hall never be fo im- 
generous as to require any thing that wou'd be a 
ftain to your honour — but my petition to you is in 
behalf of Sir Charles Winlove, an Engliih gentle- 
man, who I am informed your lordfliip fent this 
day a prifoner to the caftle. 

Lor. D'ye know him? 

D. PkiL Very well, my lord, and know him xx^ 
fee a man of honour — I ow'd my life to him when 
1 was in England — ^and ever after there was fuch 
a friendlhip between us, that during my continu- 
ance there we were feldom or never afunder. 

Lor. I am glad to hear fo honourable a charac- 
ter of the gentleman — I am forry for his misfor- 
tunes ; but he has injured a particular friend of 
mine in relation to his daughter. 

D. Phil. My lord, that proceeds from the wild- 
nefs of his youth — we are all fubje^ft to fuch faults 
— Sir Charles is what we efteem a fine gentle- 
man ; and the Engliih are all men of gallantry 
and intrigue — Befides, if a young lady is inclin- 
able to be kind, what brilk cavalier can refufe her 
favours ? 

Lor. I wifli I cou'd ferve him with honour. 

D. Phil. You may: confider, to confine a young 
gentleman from his pleafures, is blading him in 
the bloom of his life— Befides, liberty is the very- 
foul of the Englifh, and they had rather fubmit to 
honourable death, than boudage. 

Lor* 
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Lorl What can I do in tUs affair? 

Z>. PhlL If your lordfhip will allow feim to be 8^ 
pri&nef at large, till you hear farther from Madrid, 
rpy honour fiiall be the "^^digt for his fecurity. 

Lor. I fhou'd be willing to confent to this, were 
I to follow my own inclinations — but his commit- 
jpent to the caftle is for murder. 

Z>. FittL My lord, I know t2ie circumftances of 
the ftory, and the people ccmcem'd in't, except the 
3loupg lady — therefore, if you'll believe me, when 
I left Madrid, the wounded cavaHer was not ac- 
tually dead — nay, there was fomc hope of his re- 
covery. 

Lor. I had no fuch intimation in the ktter I re* 
ceiv'd this morning— ^but now I think on't, my 
friend may write fo, becauiib I fhou*d fccure his 
daughter — ^Are you fure of this ? 

D. PhiL Upon my honour, my lord, I am. 

Lor. Then for once I'll yield to your defires-— 
Follow me, and I'll give you my fignet— The 
keeper knowing you, will obey you at the fight of 
it — But remember I put my honour into your 
hands, therefore ufe it with difcretion. 

D. PhiL My lord, you may depend on it — Even 
friendihip itfelf ftiou'd not win me to betray my 
trull. l^ExcunU 

SCENE, The caftle. 

Enter Sir Charles and Afpin. 

Sir Char. Certainly never man was fo unfortu- 
nate — Sure the fates have joined in confpiracy to 
plague me iij my amours — Nay, even the winds to 
complete my ruin have opposed my paffage to 

England 
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England — ^A very fine comfort 'tis indeed — Here 
am I in confinement, without a friend to come to 
snj afliftance— What the devil fhall I do m this ex- 
>fgcnce of fortune I 

j4/f» Ay, think Sir— we are in a fine place in- 
deed—See what it is to be a great man! The go- 
vernor provides you with lodging here in the me- 
tropolitan caftle, where, for the fecurity of your 
perfon, he orders you a retftiue of guards, as tf 
in the king's palace ; b.ut n)ethinks thefe honours^ 
Sir, have a very fcurvy countenance — Pray hea- 
ven we an't exalted to the highcft/g/?/ of the nar 
tion. 

Sir Cha. 1 don't know what to think- -The go- 
vernor is certainly a man of quality, and can have 
no other view in this than the fcrvice of his coun- 
try — All that makes me dubious is, whether I am 
a prifoner for my own fake or the lady's. 

y^fp. For both, Sir j but here comes one that 
will folve the riddle — A woman in a veil 
There's certainly witchcraft in thefe women; for 
no fooner namp a ibe-deyil^ but you find her at 
jour elbaw. 

Enter Flora veil'd. 

Flo. Cavalier t I come from a ^air lady that was 
rtaken a prifoner with you this morning— Read 
that. [G/W/ him a letter^ 

Sir Cha. How docs fhe b«ar her confinement? 

Flo. Like a turtle moaning for its mate— *The 
poor lady has fretted liH file's ia the fpken. 

Sir Cha. 1 am forry that I Ihou'd be the caufe of 
-htMnisfortuncs-^^-But vexatioRs in k>vc are like 
cloudy April (howers ; t^oy briitg forth the lowers 

of 
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oi delight, to be chear'd by the warmth of the fua 
in its fiill luflre — But now for the letter. 

y^Jp, They fay a witch commonly appears againfl: 
ill weather, like a porpus before a ftorm — Now 
prithee, damfel, what can we prognoilicate from 
thcfight of you? 

F/o, Prithee, fellow, learn more manners, and 
to be lefs pert in your difcourfe. 

j4J/>. Nay, if you talk of being pert, commend 
me to a chambermaid, faith— But prithee, child, 
don't affedt the airs of your miftrefs thus— I an't fo 
damnably in love with you. 

Sir Cha, Hold your tongue, firrah— My little 
cmiffary, tell the lady I'll wait on her at night ac- 
cording to her command — till then, farewell 

Flo. Don't fail. 

Jlfp, You'll wait on her at night ! Ha, ha, ha. 
Sir, 'tis already dark — therefore, if you have the 
keys of the caftle in your pocket, let us fhut the 
doors after us, and take up with another new 
lodging. 

Sir Cha. Sirrah, I have a key, and a gold one 
too— Look here, rafcal — this, by the virtue of a 
glittering fmile, can make the prifon doors fjy 
open, and turn confinement into liberty. 

y^fp. Why, truly, it has an alluring look — bat, 
jnethinks, a iittle aqua fortis now wou'd be of much 
more fervice. 

Sir Cha. Why, you blockhead, d'ye think I in- 
tend to apply it to the bars, to break jail? 

Afp. Ay, Sir, if you intend to keep your ap* 
pointment with the lady. 

Sir Cha. Yes, I do intend to keep it| and there- 
fore this goes to the keeper. 
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Afp. So it may — But I believe he has more ^vit 
jflian to give you your freedom, if it does. 

Sir Chit. You are miftakcn, firrah— V^hat ! Can 
it bribe a favourite to betray his prince, a fenate 
their country, or a courtier his neareft friend — yet 
fail to tempt fucTi fellows as jail-keepers to be per- 
fidious to their truft ? 

Afp. One queftion more. Sir — Have you quite 
forgot Fidelia? 

Stt Cha. The abfence of an old miftrefs makes 
room for a new one — ^Therefore I have blotted her 
from my fancy, like a painter that ftrikes one forfa 
out of his cloth, to lay in another. 

Afp. Sir, confider, and don't run headlong thus 
to your own deftrudtion. 

Enter Don Philip. 

2). PhiL Afpin turning philofopher! 

Sir Cha, Ay, Don Philip, my fervantapes a phi- 
lofopher, like a cobbler that leaves his (lall for a 
tubf and fet^ up for one of our reformed teachers. 

2). PhiL Perhaps he fancies himfelf infpir'd^ and 
thinks to deliver you by his infpiratioli, to another 
place — Im fure Piri fofry to fee you where ybi^ 
are. 

Sir Cha, Don Philip, you are happy in the af- 
fe^ions of a fair lady — ^Therefore, let not ^ur 
concern f6r me be an interruption in your pica-* 
fur#, 

2>. PhiL My n^ftrcfs and my friend ftare my 

heart-^-and 1 can never rejoice in oiie, when I J\m 

conccrn'd for the other— 15 th^re wj thing I can 

fcrvc you ia? 

Vol. L K Sif Cha. 
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Sir Cha. There if-* You kni^w I tcld jou tbic 
morning I ha4 (Iruck up a new ancKmr--I can*t 
tell you th« laxly*^ name, for flie^i ^ ftranger to 
me— But had 1 my liberty^ I might haye the hap^ 
piflcfK <^/f ft^nj^ her to-night* 

D, PUL Very well. Sir CharJes— I find 'tif not 
in the power of fortune to reclaim yoa« 

SirCha, No^ faith $ I am r^l/d to orercome 
her til' nature by laughing at it-- And let what 
^\Vi liai^pen, it (hallneir^ alter my hnmottr, nor 
be an interruption to my frfeafor^s, 

/># PhiL Very finely reCiAv*d indeed^^Bot fop 
pcfe, Sir Cliarlef, I (bou'd gain you your freedom 
^^ow, 31^'hat (eeurtty Aall I have of yoor return/ 

5/r (7i^/r« By the honour of an EngliAman 111 
return again* 

>^. I bop^ bell bare more jwit than to keep bi^ 
jrA>rd though* i4^/ 

Pf PiiL Enough— Here, who waitf there ? 

tenter Keeper, 

D. PhiL D>e know tim fignei ? 

Keep. Yes, *ti$ my lord governor's, 

D* PHL I command you, by virtue of this, tp 
Aew that gentleman the iame refped a« to mj^ 
felf-^Ctre bim bi^ libertjr — ru anfwer it to the gc^ 

PCeef^ J obey your ordtr^ 

Sir Cha. Here, take tbi> for your civilsty* 

Kfff* Sir, I tlank you* ZJ^xH0 

7X PhU. Now ywi have your liberty ! You muH 

t;jV« mc along with you* 
Sir Cha. No, I won*t dr*w jou into dargcr$— that 

v^u*d V« «» »tt return fc^ib great an oh'iix^tkmr 
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D. PhiL That excufe won't fcrvc — I am rcfolv'd 
to fee this miftrefs of yours, Sir Charles. 

Sir Cba. Don't take it ill if L rcfufc you— For 
even Pylades and Oreftes had their feparate fecrets 
—This lady is a woman of quality, and, Ihou'd 
. I fcrvc her fo, {he'll refent it. 

D. Phil. How can you be fatisfied (he's a woman 
of quality, if you never faw her face ? 

Sir Cka. Her manners and appearance are a con** 
vincing proof of that. 

D. Phil. I thought. Sir Charles, you had known 
the ways of your own country better— Perhaps fhc 
may be a courtezan* 

Sir Cha. No, no, I am convinced of the contrary 
— Thofe ladies are eafily diftinguifh'd by their airs 
from women of quality— You may depend on it I 
am not 4b eafily impos'd upon. 

♦Z>. Phil. I won't prefs farther then againft your 
inclinations— Good night; Til fee you again to- 
morrow! [-fix//.. 

SirCha. So! Now fortune begins to turn her 
wheel — Some lucky fpoke may rife quickly to my 
advantage— Afpin, lend me your piftol for my fe- 
curity. 

^. Muft I (lay behind, Sir?— *Tls a fcrvant's 
duty to follow his maftcr's heels-^Befides, 1 don't 
like this place for an amufement. 

Sir Cha. Come along then— It grows late, there*, 
fore Pll take a ftort turn, and wait for the happy 
fignaL 

Hi SCfiNE, 
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S C £ N £> Th governor* s haufi^ 

Enter Leonoraf 

Le6. The mvemioa of a wit, the courage of .1 
fcnight*errant, and tl^e condud of a pofitician, are- 
all comprehended in an adventnrous lover. — Ftrft 
we lay the fcene of an aflignatiou ;. then enter intOi 
the part, and if caught in the a<5tion, have atkeu* 
fend incidents to bring ns off again-— Fni now 
aiTur'd, let what will interpofe, love jmd rcfolliti<^»^ 
cnn ne^er fail of fuccefs, 

Enter Flora. 

Is the €Oa/l clear? » 

Fh.YtSf Madant-^ThfegorwnoV^s-g-wjw.tohi^ 
Fcpofe. 

/.(fd7. Where's FidcFw? 

fh. In the fame condition* 

Xa7« And Don Philip? . 

Fh. He's jufl come in^ and retired to his apart*, 
ment. ' ,' 

Iteo. Are all the femily at reft? 

i%. There's not.o»e ftjbrriag iu the h^fufe, :^fa- 
dam. 

Xr^^ Then feck out for the cavalier. [J?y/V Flora* 
So 1 now 1 have nothing left me to fear, but a dif- 
appointment from Sir Charles— 7- Yet why that?" 
We young girls can break the prifon of a father's 
houfe to fly to our admh-ers, therefore fuch a gal- 
lant as he can never want a ilratagem to rclcafe 

himfelf 
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h'lmfelf befides, if Love's his guide, Fortune 

■auft be his affiftant — but here they come. 

Enter Flora, and Sir Charles* 

Fh. Tread foftly, Leonora's in the next room un- 
dreffing, and the governor lies near. 

Sir Cha. Thanks to my flars, that thro' the folds 
of darknefsi I'm come, at length to the regions oT 
light, 

Fh. I'll retire^ that 1 mAy give you notice if any 
thing (hould happen. [£.\7/. 

Sir Cba. Egad, this girl's worth gold Ihe 

knows civility, how to withdraw, and leave a pair 
of lovers together* 

Leo. You're a fine courtier truly, to let a lady, 
when fte cosies to fee yon, be carry'daway in cap- 
tiwty* .^. J UiOttght b^ tKis.time to have heard 
that you had broke yjiur ^rKbo, iUin your guards, 
and cbsipier'd whofe urmiea to have gain'd my 
freedom --^tieii yoiihad%een a lover indeed! 

Sir Cka* Ivladam, I thought it wou^d be a much 
greater pleafure in a happy meeting to eomj4ete 
jny blefiiag, thaa to turn mad*man, and be riin 
tiin/ for aimiAg at impoffibilities. 

Leo. Tliis is a fatisfadion that every lover can 
give, becaufe 'tis a pleafuf e to him-*—— but your 
iieatli wGU*d have chronicled my fame in romance, ' 
to have been read hy young virgins in after-ages, 
that fucb-a-one loVd me fo, he d/d for the fake 
t)f me. 

Sir Cha* Look'e, Madam, I am not (b romantic 

as to die for the fake of being read in a novel, to 

divert girls in the green-ficknefs— My intention is 

to live for the end I was created, to propagate my 

H 3 generati oa 
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generation— therefore, as I am a prifoner upon 
parole, and mnft return by break of day to the 
oaftle: let us reap the advantages of love, night, 
and opportunity. 

Uo. A fine fpeech indeed! you are Kke the 
atheift, all for pleafures at the prefent» and never 
have a thought of futurity— I expeded you wou'd 
have proved a Paris, at lead — that is, have pro& 
fered to have carry'd me to a fafe harbour, and 
there to have given yourfelf up for life» as a per- 
fonal fccurity for your love. 

Sir Cha* For life — too much reftmbiei marriage, 
y^hich h the difagreeable part of love-— — belides^ 
my honour's engag'd for my return, 

Leo. Love is the niccft point of honour — there- 
fore the engagement is of greater force-*— —but I 
know the reafon why you are thus referv'd— you 
have a pre-engagement on your heart. 

Sir Cha. 'Tis true, I have lov*d another) but one 
love, like one powery yields to a fuperior. 

Leo. Very well, Sir Charles, I fee you are too 
inconflant to be trufted— — for now, by your own 
confefOon, fhou'd you fee another, I muft yield 
your heart to her beauty, becaufe you may chance 
to think it fuperior to mine. 

Sir Cha. Madam, that*s in^o(Sble<— for the 
charms of your wit fo confpire with thofe of your 
beauty, that they muft fix ev'n inconftancy itfelf. 

Leo. I efteem fuch flighu but as compliments^ 

Sir Charles— and a compliment to a lady, like a 

V poetical flattering panegyric, is the fevcreft fatirc— 

^ for it (hows the perfons what they ought to be in 

.the revcrfc ef what they arc. 

SirCha. 
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Sir Cha. What arguments can I then life to con- 
tincc you of my afFe^ions ? 

Lor. None, lihou^d as fboti take an atheift for 
a man of fenfe^ a wit for a politician; or a politi- 
eian for a xmxk of honour { as a libertinci like blc 
Charles, for a lover. 

Sir Cha* But, Madam, caft you hrfve fo mean 
In opinion Of your oWn defert, as to belie \ c a 
heart that has been your captive, cnn ever break 
your chains f 

Leo. No! but you have been falfe already, andi 
Ibconftancy is as bad a pr»oof of love, as fcut*rility 
IS of wit — the one proceeds from a fulfe genius,* 
and the other from a degenerate paffion. 

Sir Cha. Come, this is trifling away the happy 
minutes. [A pijhifir'd.] Hal 

Li9. What means that noife I 

Sir Cha. This is certainly nty dog of a fervant! 

EfUer Flora. 

£#•. Hade, or youll be difcover'd} thegovef'^i^ 
tlQr*8 rifmg! . 

SirCba, Where (hall I hide myfelf! 

!#• Alas I here's no conveniency— therefore > 
fty quickly! 

Fh, If he goes out at the dodr, the governor 
meets him 1 

Sir «tf. What (hall I do then f 

L^r. Jacomo, Pedro, lights there f [fTstiin* 

Leo. They're coming here f 

Flo. Then there's no time to trifle! — Out, out 
of the window, Sir, quickly! 

^/> Cha. Out of the window! fo, (hall I break 
0iy neck, to preferve a lady's reputation. 

H 4 X«r» 
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Lor. Lights^ lights ther^, quickly J {JVithh, 

Leo^ For he9.vVs fake. Sir Charles, iljj for my 
honour, and your lifei 

Sir Cha. Fly ! 'Sdeath, Madam, what do you 
fncan? D*ye think I have wings like ^ Cupid to 
fly out of the window f 

Leo. Your ftay will ruio me, Sir CJ^arlesi — ^be-- 
fide, you may fafely get by a balcojiy, from myr 
clofet iftto the court-yardi 

Sir Cha. This comes now of making ill ufc of 
one's timp* Well, I mu^ft rjin th^ rifc^ue; but 4 
pox pn me, if ever I draw myfelf isbto thefe fcrapel 
ugain. \E^iU 

Leo. What courfe Ihall we take now? 

Lor. Hafte to my daughter's chamber there. 

Some of you follow me^ to feach the coiirt-yard* 
Leo* Hark I there ^e fotne of them coming hi^el 
Ilo. Nay, then, out go the lights— Now, per- 
liaps, they'll conclude we are 2I reft. 

Leo. I Ibiver with apprehenrions-*~-My' father 
wiU certainly find 2fis Charles or his man in d^e 
coujrt-yard! 

Flo* That we muft leave to fortune. Madam- 
la the mean time» let us retire ibftly, for fear we 
are difcover'd. [Exeunf. 

Enter Sir Chzrlcs Jeellng hh ivay. 

Sir Cka. Ve^tations are always the fruits of an 
intrigue— What fliall I do? Wheire*s my rafcally 
^rvant? The houfe is akrm'd, and I am in the 
dark within the verge of the governor's palace! 

Enter 
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£aUr A^uii* 

Aff^. 1 have rais'd the houfe unth the report of 
my pidoly and now fccurity'^s the word — OJd, ^ 
very dark -r- Every Acp I have tateOf I iiavc 
knocked my head agamft icinc poil or waB^ uHl 
have ahnoftbeal out my lu-ains. 

Sir Cla. If I am not miiiaken, I hear the treal 
of a man. 

jf/^. I warrant you now, my maftcr's fo foil of 
his fport with the lady, that he hears nothing of 
this difturbanc< — Odd, I can but lajxgh. to thi-nfc 
when he*s catch'd in the nick of his pccficgnMrarg. 

Sir Ciki. There's ceitu2%ly £omi^tx>dj ictiiis yard 
—If I dou*t take care I may chance tolofe an} He 
before I know where 1 am — therefore, old tocoi, 
iLmd to my aiiiltance* 

^/^, Hark, 1 hear fomebody— they ilrcal fofrly, 
thinking to catch me here before I son aware of 
'em — ^Thefc Spaniards are damn'd fillows — ^thcy 
love to ran a man thro' in the dark^ O^ad^ I'Ji up 
with my heels, and truft fear to be my gnidc— O 
hid, I am caught! Help! help! 

£R2im ^sgsiTifi Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha, Whoever yoa arc, if you oSct to itir 

an inch, you're a dead man. {^Drjnsj. 

Afp. Oh lud, Sir, iave my life, and 111 peach — 

ni tell you the ^holc p!ot. 

Sir Cis:* Oh! Is h your wotfiiijv'Sir- — 1l\:^ is 
all owing to you, yoa lafoaL 

/,5;*. liav^ you fearch'd every place carduMy ? 
ToUoW me, fome of you, to thccourt-yanL \Witiir. 
Sir Ch,K £gad> the enemy will be at our hcc's 
H 5 prcfcod^ 
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prefently— Sirrah, march after me by the (bund of 
my tread-'Hal what have I fhmibled againft ^ 
A chaii !» It feems fct in my way by fortune- 
lights are coming— I'll in here, and hide myfelf. . 

[O^ens the chair^ 

AJ^. Sir, let me come in too, for if I am taken 
I (hall either be hang'd like a dog, or knock'd in . 
the head like an oi. 

SirCha. Surah, here^s no room-^therefore 
fliift for yourfclf. [Goes info the Chair. 

^. They Ve all coming, for heaven's lake, let 
me fit down upon yoiK- knee, Sir. 

Sir Cha. Get out, you rafcal, I flial! be difcovcr^ 
by your folly. [Shuts himfeif in. 

Afp. This is very barbarous— I wifli I cou*d find 
out a horfe-pond— rd run up to my neck to fccurfc 
myfelf— Here they come— If I am caught, I'll be 
revcng'd and peach, I'm refolv'd.. \Exiu 

Enter Lorenzo, and firvants* 

tor. Have you been at Leonora's chamber ^ 

I ft. Serv. yes, my lord — and I believe (he's in 
ber bed, for I faw no light. 

Lor, 1 thought I heard fomebody leap out of 
fter window*— Secure the gates 
Enter Don Philip. 

Lpr. Don Philip I have you caught the alarpi- 
too? 

b. Phi/. My lord, I heard a noife in my room, 
and caine to fee what's the matter. 

Lor. We thought fomebody had broke in — ^buc 
we can findno one but our own family. 

D. Phil. Have^yott made a diligent fearch, my 
ferd? 

Lor^ 
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Lor. We have fearch'd almoft every where— ^»* 
cept any one's hid iathat chair. 

!)• Phil. Give me the Hght, TH fee. 
[Opens tbecbasrf Sir Chau ftoJs tit him- to tah w 
notice.'] 

Lor. Is there any one ? 

D. PhiL No, my Lor d J>eath and confa- 

on! Sir Charles there! [4fi^^ 

Lor. 'Twas a miftake betwixt fleep and waking— 
I'll retire to reft again— A good repofe to-yotv Doa 
Philip. [Exit. 

D. Phil. The like to your Lordflifp. ■ ■ 

So, they are all retir'd now, to their refpedtiv© 
chambers— My Lord would have pcrfnaded me 
tliis was an rllufion— So he thinks to deceive ma, 
whilft I deceive him — We wou'd both hide the dll- 
grac6 from each other.—-'— Hifty Sir Charles^ 
you may come forth now. 

Sir.. Cha. Dear Philip, thou' art the beft of friends.. 

Dw PhiL Am I not ? to be made a property to 
tetf own fhame : Is this generous ufage ? 

Sir Cha. What mean you ? 

D. Phil. You have fupplanted me in Leonora. 

Sir. Chcu 'Tis a miftake — I came to a young la- 
Jy that*s a prifoner — who was taken with me. 

D. PhiL That's a poor evafion, and below a 
0ian of honour— I know the reafon now, why 
you refused ta admit of my company — befides, 
there's' no fuch perfon in the hoiifa*— Look*c, Sir 
Charles, I HiaU expedt fatisfadion^ 

Sir. Cha. Look'e, you arc mad--for jealoufy i* 
tio otker than madnefs — I tell you there is fuch 
a lady; perhaps^ you may be fo blinded with 
love, that you may not regard any body in the 
family but the governor and his daughter— but if 

what 
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what I fay is not true, to*morrow you (hall Bate 
what fatisfa^on you require* 

D. Phil. Till then farewcl. [Exit. 

Sir. Cha. Farcwel, till you come to your fcnfcs 
again- So! I have brought my fclf to a fine paf» 
indted — I have kill*d one hot-brain'd fool for his 
jealoufy, and now to compleat my 'misfortunes, 
he too has catch'd the infection — What (hall I do ? 
If I (lay here and truft the inquifition» 'tis ten 
timea more unmerciful than a Middlefex jury — A 
man can never have fair play for his life — to toucJi 
cold iron and come o£F like a gentleman — Shall I 
tlien lay hold on this opportunity, and make my 
cfcape ! No ! They fhall never fay an £nglifiiman*s 
fo bafe a coward. 

Let the hot Spaniard boaft his virtue here^ 
And honour's lofs in jealous notions fear. 
. A Bi'iton fcorns to prove his country's Iham^ 
• And rather hazardft life, than toifits his fame. 
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have an affair with one of your fenrants only— 
S'deathy d*ye take me for a foolt is there any ^ 
ther young lady in thehoufe? Look'e, Madam, 
I fliou'd not fo tamely take this ef Sir Charles^ 
but that I fcom to infult a man in his misfortunes- 
-^howerer, I can be yet capable of refentment— 
for know. Til immediately demand my contra^ 
of your father, and return back to Madrid. 

[Goingm- 

Leo. in let him go, this may give room for 
fufpicioUy and fuTpicion' will bring a difcovery. 
[Jfide.l Hold, Sir— Not that 'tis worth my while 
to clear my innocence, for your fake, but for my 
father's : Know then, here is another young lady 
in this houfe. 

D. Phil. Ayei who? tell me that pray, Madam? 

hco^ The prifoner. Sir—-! ihall have a fine time 
to fatisfy your fcruples.K 

D. Phil. The prifoner! ha, ha, ha f you are 
both in the fame (lory, I find— your fcheme is ex^ 
cellently well laid** Were I a zealous dotard, or 
a BritilQi. hufi>and, perhaps I might be credulous 
enough to- believe any things— but this deceit won't 
take; indeed it won't, Madamr. 

Leo. Howl what indecency have I been guilty 
of to merit this ufage?^— but know, fmce you are 
ftiUrefolvd to traduce -my honour, there are thoier» 
Sir, that will vindicate it— This is not to be borne 
with patience \ 

D. Phil. Nay, Madam, don't diforder yourfeff 
thus — for yon may henceforth meet Sir Charles as 
often as you pleafe— and expofe your reputation 
ss much as you think fit ; it (hall never give mc 
my further \u»csd[«eis I can AiTurc you. Madam. 

L€9.. 
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Z«, Infolcnt! before you had refolv'd to treat 
me after this manner» you might, at leaft» have 
aflt'd my father if there were no fuch perfon in 
the houfel— Is this the return for all his friend- 
ihip ? But there comes the lady herfelf, I {hall 
leave her to give you fatisfe^n— Provoking 
man! [Exit* 

D. PhiL Haf what do I fee? Here comes a 
young lady indeed ! Pm afraid jealoufy has car- 
ry'd me too far — Soft I 1*11 lay afide tkis heat a 

little, if poflible. 

• 
Enter FideEkv 

But ftill methinks my choler rifes fo, I know not 
how to fupprefs it. 

Enter LeoxK)ra and Flora behintti, 

Leo*. Here we may learn their difcourfe. Mew 
ihinks, tho' I am partly in fault, I am exafpera* 
ted at fuch treatment. 

Fide* Ha! who's here? What can be the meau'^ 
iiig of this I 

' D. Phil. Nay, Madam, domt ftart — I hope the 
iight of me does not put you into a conftema- 
tion, 

Fide. Sir, I came to meet a friend, and being 
loll in tliought;, pardon me^ \i I was. a little futs 
priz'd. 

Z). PbiL Madam> whoever you came to meeti 
and however ftrange it may feem to you, you aat 
the only perfon 1 cou'd wifti for at prefent» 

Fide. Me, Sir! I don't know tha^cver I law 
you in piy life before 1 

P.PtiL 
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D. Phih Yerj like fo, Madam-^Bat hpi^??w 
you may be furpnz'dy you have been the caufe 
that has railed this diibrder in my fou^, and *tis i|t 
your power alone t« appeafe it. 

F/iie. I the caufe of your diforder. Sir! — ce#« 
tainly the man's mad I 

D. Phil. Pardon me, if my temper's a Uttl/e 
ruffled.— Perhaps I may be impertinent— but if you 
have the leait compalfion, I beg yon answer n^ 
to one particular. 

Fide. With all my hearty Sir, if it lies in my 

power. ^What can the man meani he looks as 

if he was diftradted 1 [Afide, 

D, PhiL Anfwer me diredily and fmcerely. Ma- 
dam—for my fcruples are of as great a confe- 
quence, as thofe of troubled minds, that apply 
to cp.fuifts for eafe. 

Fide. Sir, you fm-prize me wonderfully ■ ■ * 
What fatisfaaion can I^ that am a ftranger, give 
you? 

D. PhiL The greateft! and only in one trivial 
anfwer. 

Fide. What is it, Sir? 

D. PhiL D'ye know fuch a perfon as Sir Chai^ 
les Winlove, Madam? 

Fide. How, Sir! your queftion ftartles me, in^ 
deed. 

D, Phil* It need not; for, as I am a cavalier, 
I a(k you for no treacherous .defign — there- 
fore be kind, and eafe me with an anfwer. • 

Fide: How earneft and concerned he feems \ Sure 
lie has no defign to offer love — Perhaps he maj- 
come as a fpy to betray me— I know not wh*it to 

t>. P61A. 
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2>. ?ml. MadaiSi I conjure you by all tBe fnft- 
»cfs of your fcx, to free me from my.doubts*- 



for the wixote quiet of my foul depends oa what 
you fay 

Fide* I will — what^'cr tKe coafequencc may 
prove, I leave to you-^Know then, I iicorn oa 
{my terms to deay my affe<5lioQ for Sir Charles, 

D, PhiL This fatisfa^ion cheers me indeed !-*—-^ 
Curfe on my jealous folly !«- Arc you a native of 
Valeocia, Madam? 

Fiji. No, S.r, I am totally a ftr^nger to it^— r 
I^ove, that has been my guide te ruin, was my 
iXvtGttt hither— But now* Sir, aiifwer me a quef* 
tion in my tun^^r-^Are you acquainted with Sir 
Charles? 

I49. Nayt if tli^y come to partipi^ars, we are 
)oft again. [4fi4^ 

D^ Phil. Madam* I icnpw hm wcU-^JI/e ip my 
deareil frie&d^How harve I wroAg'd h^pat wit^ 
ittfptcions! i-^J^* 

Fide. Your friend, fay you! Can you give mc 
any tidings of himi Sir? 

D. PhiL I qnefiion not, but he it retum'd in 
fafety to the caftk-^1 am now immediately gor 
ing to him about fome a£Fairs of confcqucnce ; in 
the mean time depend on my iacereft to ferve you 
both. [Exit. 

Fide. In the eaftle I faid he fb». or did I dream? 
Oh! for the win^sof love to hafte and be con- 
vinc'd, [G^inff. 

Leo. So, here^s another hare ftarted-<Where 
are you going in fuch hafte» Fidelia? 

[Comes fotnuard* 

Fide, Madam, I hear that the cavalier, that 
Tm infearch of, is apriloner ia the cafUe ; there* 

fore. 
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fore,' r mud immediately fetch my veil, axyi Hair 
ten to fee liim«^ [Exif^ 

Zr^0. NowamI more unformaate tixan everf-^ 
What ftop fhall I put to this ? 

Flo. Madadiy yon* muft agajn confuk your wit $ 
* you fee diicoreries gather like clouds, ^Bd l^m 
afraid the main ftorm will come ratthhg on us 
immediately. 

Leo. 1 was never fo provok'd in my life, as f 
was at Don Philip's jealoufies, and all this I un<^ 
dergo for a perfon that I'mnot fe<*ure of— For as 
Fidelia was thefirftobjea of Sir CharWs aflFeai- 
ons, Ihe'U ftiU be the miftrefs of liis heart — and 
poflef&on there, afi in- tke law, will make her ele-» 
ven points before me. 

F/o. Then> Madam, In my humble opinion^ 
*iwill be better to drop this amour — ^This lady wiU^ 
in the end, difcovcr all— Therefore, I think it 
Wtter to- forsake a vidory^ than to lofe it. 

Leo, I am of the iame opinion«^But what ihalt 
l-'do in this a£fair ^ 

Fio. E'en follow the example of declining cour* 
tiers— that is, whilft you've pofleilion of his af- 
t»ons^ think 'tis more honour to refign than to be 
remov*d. 

Leo, But I mean^ now I bare gone fo far, how 
iliall I retire without hazarding my repi|tation?- 

Flo, Shou'd you truft his love, cveii tie fuccefs 
of your amour will be of iU confequence — There- 
lore, appoint another aflignation with him — let 
ker into the fecret, fo far as not to give her unea- 
fineis) and carry her with you to meet him. 

Leo. Prudently advis'd — But fee, (he comes: I 
waft not let her gDy for that will ruin all. 
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Enter Fidelia* 

Are you refolv*d upon this adrenturei Madam ? 

Fide. Yes: now I know where Sir Charles iSf 
methinksy I am all impatience to fee him I 

Leo, Td advife you to apply yourfelf to fecond 
thoughts, and ere you fix upon a rcfolution» to 
weigh well the confequence of this proceeding. 

Fide. The confequence f 

Leo. Aye : confider, you are no more miftrcfs 
of your liberty — but are here now in confinement. 

Fide. In confinement,, Madam! Idefireyon to 
explain your meaning ? 

Ljo. Then, in fhort, to clear up the myftery at 
once ; my father is an intimate friend of yours-— 
and for the fake of that friendfhip, he has here en« 
gag'd to fecure you. 

Fide. Am 1 fo barbaroufly betra/d then! I 
thought* Madam, I had come to the governor's 
daughter for refuge, and not to a prifon to be 
confin'd in. 

Leo. I can't but make ah allowance for your fur- 
prize^'and, therefore yield to your refentment. 
But I could wifh, you wou'd make yourfelf a lit- 
tle eafy— for, perhaps, I might yet propofe a me- 
thod for your fatisfa^on. Ha! my father I for 

heaven's ikke, calm yourfelf a little. 

Enter Lorenzo. 

Lor, What makes the lady appear in fuck a diP* 
order, Leonora? 

Fh4 Now the cloud is gather'd» it begins to 
break before we are prepared for't. i^Jid^ 

X^. a. trifle o&lyi my lord* 

Fide»- 
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Fijff. No, Madaniy 'tis no trifle — My lord, I 
think I have reafoQ to be fo. 

Lor, How, Madam! — I hope you have received 
np ill-treatment from any of my family. 

Leo, The lady was going abroad without your 
leave, and I believe fhe may take it ill, becaufe I 
told her the confequencc 

Lor. HoWi Madam ! I am £brrj you ihou'd be 
Ud into fuch an error, 

Fd'Je. My lord, I confefs a point of ceremony 
might have obKg'd me to have afk'd your leave- 
but either there is a miflake on your ilde; or 
if you rightly knew me, and the caufe why I am 
here, I believe you wou'd not rcfufe mew 

lor, *Tis becaufe I know both. Madam, I do 
rcftife you— aiad tho* you may command whsit free- 
dom yi^u pJe^fc iu the houfe^ 1 beg you fliU to re- 
member you're a prifoner* 

ftd^ A prifon^r ! Upon what account? By what 
authority, my lord? 

Lon Madam, nay authority wa<5 ne^^r woiU; ip 
be call'd in queflion — ^befides, I thought I ha^ 
fatjsfied you as to that, when I feizM you yefter- 
4gy with Sir Ch^le^ Wi^alove. 

FfJs, S$w'4 me yefterday ynxh. Sir Charles Win- 
love! What docs your lerdihip meanf— lafhoir^ 
1 believe you're; impos'd upon. 

Lor, Madam, if my icnfes are right, I am cer- 
tain I am not impos'd upon — and you muft par- 
don me, if I cau't. coufcut to be fo— Did not I 
bring you yefterday here incuftody ? 

F/Je, No, my lord: tliis lady and her ftrvUnt, 
can witnefs I came here alone, and on mj owh 
accords 
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Ur. To contradi^ the fair, may fe«m a breach 
of refped due to the iex — therefore, I can make 
you ao jOther anfwer than this» that when young 
ladifs are in love, 'ttfl ao wonder if they are thus 
forgetful. 

Fid€. Madam, I defire that you'll fpeak, and 
fatisfy my lord as to your knowledge in this af« 
fair. 

Leo, Madam, you fee my lord is afready fscfcif^ . 
fy*d-HBcfides, fiiice you arc wound- iii the toil, 
J-fhait't draw myfelf into the ihare to deliver you. 

[4Jide. 

Fid€, My lord, this is very hard, thus to be 
(hut out of the light of reafon, to remain in the - 
darknefs of rayftery* 

S^rv, Come along thert^-^bring bim be&re my 
lord governor. [JVithiih • 

lor. Ha! what new didurbasuce inf this? 

Enter firvants with Afpia, 

Jfp. Gentlemen, dear gentlemen, dori*t collar 
roe fo furloufly — confider, to choke a man with- 
out a halter is againft law-r-befides, I aiii no" 
Turk,, and therefojre^ T am not ambitious of the ho- ^ 
nour of being fta-angled like a Grand Vizier. 

,i>o..Ha/ 'tis Sir, "Charles's man— perhaps this, 
may be of an ill coniequence. 

ji^r^ Let go your hold of bim. Wljat's the. mean- 
ing of aU this ? 

ift 5>rv. My lordij; this is the, fellow that m^de' 
the difturbance JaAjiight--foi:i fearching him,\te. 
foun4 tjiis piftol conccal'4 in. one of his pockets.^ . | 

2d Serv, My loVd, . Vc believe he ' came upotta 
•Vjupy traiterous defign — for we difcover*d hiA liid* 
«nder one of the maids beds^ 
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Lor. A very pretty fellow indeed!— Take hini 
away, 1*11 confider of a puniniment for the rafcal. 

j^jp. This is an admirable place for law and dif- 
cipline-^Priefts enjoin penance for lenten niortifi- 
<:ation, and judges hang folks without hearing 
their defence. 

Lor. D'ye you prefume to murmur in my pre** 
fenccy Sirrah? What have you to fay for your- 
felfl 

Jfl^. Szyl why nothing, my lord J I am un- 
provided with counfcl, and therefore, my moti- 
on is, that I may defer my trial. 

Lor, Prithee, fellow, anfwer me to the purpofe 
—What are you? 

^fp. Not guilty, my lord ; not guilty. 

Lor. t mean, Sirrah, who are you? . What*6 
your bufinefs here? 

jf/p. My lord, as to whom I am, I am my maf' 
tcr's fervantj and as for my bufmefs here, if 
you don*t like my company, I am ready to take 
my leave? ^ [GobtF. 

Lor. Stop him; — I never faw fo impudent a fel- 
low before. 

Flo. They fay, Madam, he's an Englifliman*s 
fervant j but I'm fure he has an Irifh afTurance. 

Leo, iPray heav'n he has aflurance enough to 
bring himfelf off; for I'm afraid this will open the 
fcene, and immediately difcover all. \Afide. 

Lor. Hark'e, ifellow — give fome account of yoUr- 
felf 5 what profeffion are you of? 

Afp, Why, niy lord, 1 wait upon my mailer— 
lA his chamber Tm his yalet inordinary; fomc-" 
Umes his pimp in extraordinary ; and commonly » 
baye the honour to be of his cabinet council* 

/.Of*.* 
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mii9r» Thou art an excellent rafcal, indeed I — Pri- 
thee, fellow, who is your jnafter ? 

Afp. So! thefc great iblks arc as forgetful x)f 
every thing, as they are of their promifes-->-Is 
.then my face a ftranger to your lord/hip? 

Lor. Sirrah, if you Iftid gold enough in your 
pocket to anfwer the brafs of your countenancey 
you might out^e the mod impudent courtier in 
£urope-~but don't prefume j:o trifle with me thus 
any longer. 

Afp, Then to refrefli your memory, ^ny lord, 
J am Sir Charles Winlove^s fervant, and /our 
lordHiip's prifoner at difcretion. 

Lor, Ha! I had forgot the rogue, indeed!-- 
So, Madamy ..does the fcene now begin to open or 
.^ot? 

fide. My lord, I am innocent of the charge; 
sind therefore, am fatisfy'd this can have no rela* 
tion to me. 

/•^r.'Tis.well, Madapi; <tUs will appear imme* 
diately. 

Leo. Tm afraid. Flora* now comes .the clue that 
5irill unravel the myilery at once. [Aftdti 

Lor. In the firft place, rafcal, what provok'd 
you to make fuch a difturbance? 

j4fl>. Why, my lord, 1 was aflaulted in your 
lordlhip's court- yard by a great ma(li£P, and I 
ufed thatpiftol as an inftrumentto allay his fury. 

Lor* In the mean time, where v^s your maf* 
tcr? 

Afp. Only flaying a game or two, with my lady» 
cay lord. . 

X,5/r. Very well. Madam!— Go on, firrah. 
jffp. Nay, my lord! 1 know no more, than that 

he 
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he was carried awaylfirom me by a ihe*confidaal» 
of the lady's, vulgarly call'd a chamber-maid. 

»jF/?. Here's a treacherous rogue ? f^^^- 

JLor, How! FlcHra— did you cohdu^ him to the 
lady's chamber ? 

Flo. I, my lord !-*-Certainly the fellow has not 
the impudence to fay fo f 

J/l^, Nay, I had not fuch cat's eyes to know 
any one in the dark; but methinks your voice 
agrees much with that pert lady's that brought 
the letter to my matter. 

Vfo. So, this rafcal will betray allf [J/de. 

Lor. Then this was a concerted buiinefs, I find* 
•--Sirrah, let me hear no more of thefe praftices.— 
XMfcharge the fellow, and let hin^ return to his 
matter. 

Aj^. So, they fay, confcft and be hang*d!— But 
I am axTOQ as clear off by turning evidence, as if I 
had bought off the verdidl of a jury. [Exit* 

Lors So, Madam, I hope now you'll no longer 
deny your correfpondence with Sir Charles Win* 
love — But I am forry, for the fake of my refpeft 
to your father, to fee you ftili fo regardlcfs of your 
honour. 

Fide* My lord, bdicve me, 1 am innocent>->-«-i» 
and if Sir Charks has- had. any afikijrhere<>—— 'tis 
with fomc of y otir own family. 

Lor. I cou*d almott wiib to be igborailt of ftleb 
eoxLvincing proofs ia relation to this afiiair'^-r— but 
you mutt pardon me, if I grow now to be mote 
cautious of your proceedings-^Florfti fhonM I find 
you in the leaft concern^ in this, you thall n^ 
longer remain i]i» my ho!uffi« - [JSv//^ 
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Xfo. Now is my time! [^de*] — Methinks your 
counten-ance, Madam, fpcaks a furprize at thcfc 
proceedings. 

FfJff, I own I am fo confusM, that I fcaixe know 
whether this is reality, or an illufion. 

Leo. I fee, Fidelia; you are a little acquainted 
with the artifices of love, tlio' you arc caught in 
the fnare— Can't you dive into the myftery of 
this? 

//V<f, An ijrnorant innocence is peculiar to our 
fex ; and to dive into myftery, they fay, is a fm in 
any one but a brother of the profeffion — there- 
fore, I (hall let it reft, till it unravels itfelf. 

Leo. Were I in your cafe, I Ihould rather be fir- 
ed with a woman's curiofity, than be fo unmov'd 
at the turns of my fortune. 

Fide. I am already fatisfy'd of my misfortunes; 
therefore, curiofity might betray me to a know-^ 
Jedge that, perhaps, wou'd heighten 'em. 

Leo. Alas, FidcHa! I am in as great a concern 
.as you are — for n^y quiet is equally at ftakc with 
yours — but if you will confcnt to come into my 
meafures, there is yet a way to make us both cafy. 
J^ide. Propofe it : for methinks I cou'd embrace 
' any method that cou'd bring me to the fight of Sir 
Charles. 

Zed.. Know then, my father has contra^ed me 
to one, who has all the qualities that can make him 
agreeable — notwithftanding which, I have lately 
cntertain'd the addrefTes of an Engliih cavalier, 
-who now proves to be the very fame you were 
fpeaking of. 

y7^<f. Whatt Sir Charles Wialovc, Madam? 
X^0. Thcfamcs 
Vol.. !• 1 //^<^« 
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Fide. Howl after having rninM mc, can lie be 
fo pcrfidions to make his adtjrcffes to another f — 
Falie man ! 

Leo. Alas, all men are the fame, Fidefia!— In 
lliort, they ufe us as children do their toys ; are 
fond of us at firft— but quickly ncgle<!t us to fol- 
low new fancies. — But to proceed— Yefterday, I 
met this Sir Charles at his lodgings, where my 
father came, attended with ofBcers, and feizM us 
together! — He was carry *d to the caftle, and I 
was brought home conceiil'd in a veil ; where, 
by the circumftances of the ftory, I find he mif- 
took me for you. 

Fide. Wou'd you be willing. Madam, to reHgn 
yonr intcrcft in Sir Charles, provided I would 
jlund to the reft ? 

Ijeo. Yes, Fidelia, you fhall now fee me throw 
off the foftnefs of a lover for the craft of a poli- 
tician, to fcrvc you — And as a firft proof of my 
friendihip, I'll write to him as from myfelf : Flora 
ftall carry the letter; and if he can get his liberty, 
1*11 enpfHgc ^e Ihall meet us in tvvo hours at ano* 
ihtT ]>lace. 

Fide. This is as I cou'd wifh. Madam. 

J.eo. One thing more. — 1 overheard your dif- 
co\irfc with the cavalier who is to be my hulhand— ^ 
1 fee his jcalonfics are air'd, and ail points arc 
now clcar'd to my ccmtcnt. 

FUf. Let us then be quick in our proceedings. 

/..•'. 'Wirhall my heart — we'll now retire, and 
ril write iiTjnediatcly to Sir Charles.— Flora, 
\< rcaJy within cal! to attend us. Exeuftt. 

i Vf. So, mv Indv i j now come off a<Tain to her 
l'.iiii»iii<5tion.— If our fcx were as prudent in refo- 

lution, 
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latittti, as they arc quick at invention, they would 
tot prove fnch weak fodls to the min.— However, 
I have leartit now, if occafion fei*ves, to carsy 
on an intrigue df riiy dwn-^for I find, tho' dan-* 
gcrs happen from loVie, Wit never fails to turn the 
tables upon fortune. 

Thus, when from fate our difappointments fall, 
Woman's invention tan b'ercome 'em alL 



l<^»<ti*lt ■■!■*■ 



A C T V. S C E N E 1 

The governor'^ s houfe. , 

JB/y^^r LorenzOy n^^Alonzo* 

'Xpr.ivX Y old friend, once more I congratulate 
7our arrival to Valencia-^You are come in gooi 
time to vindicate the honour of yotir family. 

Alon* Come in a good time, fay you! Noi I 
am come in a very ill time, I can't fo much as 
thank you for your civility.— Hark'fc, prithee 
look in my face now — Am not I very m.uch al- 
ter'd? Have not I fomething very rueful in my 
countenance? 

X©r. What makes you fancy ft) ? 

Ahn. Bccaufe, methinks, I am no better than A 
raven, I can croak nothing but bad news» 
" Itr. Come, come, be cheerful \ all will go well 
ogHia 

1 3 Ahny 
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Akfu Yes, truly ! all is like to go mighty well, 

indeed I— ^My fon-in-Iaw, that was to be, has bceij 

defperately wounded ; my daughter s run away, 

. and my family's difgraced for everj and you exr 

pe(5l me to be cheerful, do you ? 

Lor, Nay, but hear reafon. 

Alo7i» Nay, but I won't hear* reafon! What 
have I to do with rea£bn, when I come in fearch 
of revenge ? — You fay, you have 'em both in your 
cuftody ! 

Zor. Suppofe I have! You tell me the woundecj 
cavalier is recovered, then what pretence caij I 
have for detaining Sir Charles ? 

Alon. No matter — I'll conceal his recovery, an4 
have the dog fuflFer for Jiis death, 

Lor, Fye ! I am afham'd to fee your pafllon fo 
overcome your reafoa— Suppofe your daughter 
loves him \ 

Alpn. Loves him ! 'Sdeath, who doubts but fhe 
does love him I — What, becaufe the fiily baggage 
has been fo weak as to fufFer him to ruin her, you 
would have me play the old dotard, and be as 
great a fool as my daughter ! 

L^r, Still you miftake me. — Why will you en- 
deavour thus to widen the breach, when I wou'd 
bring matters to^ reconciliation? 

41:71' To a' reconciliation! — Ha, ha, ha! this is 
plealant, indeed I — The fon of a whore has ftole 
away my daughter, and for aught I know, flie 
may have her belly up to her mouth ; and you talk 
of bringing matters to a reconciliation ! 
. Leo. But fuppofe flie Ihou'd love him; and he 
Ihou'd have an equal paflion for her ? 
Alon* Why then, my curfe be an equal portion 
for them both ! • 
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Leo. Perhaps, he wou'd confent to marry her. 
Alofu Marry her ! no, no, no ! The young fel- 
lows of this age, are not fuch fools as to debauch 
women, and afterwards marry 'em. 

Lor, Nay, but-r 

Alou. Nay, but I know what it is to be a younpf 
fellow I I tell you their vows afways JrflbR^c with 
virginities, and when the fort*s furrcndcr'd, all 
former promifes are void o* courfe. 

Lor, There are, indeed, too many of the fairfcx 
ifa that unhappy condition ; but v/hy Ihou'd you 
jud;jre fo hardly of your daughter ? 

Ahr\ Why Ihou'd I not judge fo ? Did (he not 
run away with him ? Has the not a fanguinc com- 
plexion, and he a brawny back \ Is ihe not a pro- 
mifmg girl, and he a fprightly young fellow ?— 
Then, why may not my daughter happen to be 
with child ) 

Lor. Still yon perplex yourfelf with fancied in- 
juries-only — Was ihe ever loofe in her behaviour ? 

A Ion* No, I always believ'd her to be a very mo- 
deft girl: But now, (he has certainly taftcd of the 
tree of knowledge — he has open'd her fenfes,r and 
entered into hen rudiments. # 

Lor, Did you ever love your daughter ? 

Ahn. Yes, too well ; tho' indeed, Ihc was a 
very good girl, and deferv'd it — Nay, now 1 
think of her, the tears of affedlion ftiil como into 
my eyes! ' 

Lor. Indulge that tendernefs, and rcafon will 
come o' courfe — D'ye think I am your friend ? 

Alort, How Ihou'd I know that ? We were fricnd<5 
once, indeed! — That is, when we were young- 
Then we us'd to drink our bottle together, ruin'^ 
«s many girls; and made as many cuckolds as any 
I 3 rake- 
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rake-hclls m Europe — But now, the fiicne i* 
ckang'd: you are my lord governor I tioic, ab- 
fenc/e, and ftate-afikir^ may hav« droro me out of 
your memory. 

Lor. Come, you fhall fee I am itiU your friend ; 
have patience, and Pll endeavcaur to bring all to 
•>• ' ,^.«. «*«Auvi iianuing*. 
Aon. Patknce! 

Lor. Nay, nay, fiipprefe your choler, 'tiU you lee 
Tvb ether you have reafon for it-^I'U aov imme- 
diately go, and. propofe ao honourable treaty to. 
Sir Charles: in the meaa time I beg you to retire, 
and not fee your daughter 'till I return to teU you 
my fuccefi. \E,xH. 

Aioru Your return will bring me a ftne accouni& 
of fuecefs, indeed f -^We men are certainly moft. 
unhappy wretches— When we are young, we get 
children in the heat of our bbod, who» when we^ 
come to be old, grow diibbedieat». and break our 
hearts in order to get into our eftates«—Well^ I'U 
fay no move, but Pll iend this rebel daughter o£ 
mine to a nunnery, asui then fbt (hall mortify fcr 
the fins of the fleih^but for that FOgu« that basL 
debauch'd her, if ever 1 fee him. agaiiH PU have 
hb J;»lood| tho* I meet hun in a fiiadbiary. {JtxUs^ 
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S C E-N E, 7%<? cqfi/e. 
Bnter SJr Charles Winlove and Dob Philip. 

/>. PhiJ. Sir Charles, I am now convinc'd of 
your innocence— My infpicions were the fond er- 
rors of my love, and as fuch I hope you'll efleem 
'em. 

Sir Cka. I do; when I confider that jealous eyes 
always fee thro' a microfcope, that magnifies the 
ttieaneft trifles, to feem as of the greateft confe- 
quence — ^but had you not been my friend, I fhou'd 
not fo tamely have fubmitted to fuch ufage. 

D. Fhil, I own the raftinefs of my folly to be 
great — Let fools have the obftinacy to perfift in 
their errors — a generous foul efteems it rather as a 
point of honour, when convinced, to acknowledge 
'cm. — Therefore, now let us turn the difcourfe — 
I'll affure you. Sir Charles, I think the captive is 
very beautiful. 

Sir Cha. Beautiful as ever I faw ! 

D. Phil, But ftill, methinks, my lady excels her. 

Sir Cba^ Every lover is apt to think his own 
miftrefs the moft deferving — Mine has. wit as w^ell 
as beauty ; and where the lufcioufnefs of one may 
cloy the appetite, the other whets it again, and 
makes all her charms as agreeable as ever. 

D. Phil, Wit and beauty are two irrefiflible wea- 
pons, indeed ; but, I find, you are in a fair way to 
fucceed in your hopes. 

Sir Cba, Noj feith — Notwithftanding flic hns 

fi) many perfections, my lliccefs has been vei y in- 

1 4, diifcrem : 
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difFcrent: whether the inconftant ftar thatgovcmr 
the fex rul'd, I know not;. but my reception prov'd 
as great a difappointment, as the accident after- 
wards did a furprize. 

D. Phil. Oh, that was a mere feint, only to make 
a trial of your love I 1 find you are not rightly ac- 
quainted with the variety of a lady's humour. 

Sir Cha, No, nor ever (hall, if 'tis fo much ad- 
difted to whimfey. 

D. Phil. But a lover fhou'd make it his bufmefs, 
fir ft, to ftudy the. temper of his miftrefs, and then 
10 ftudy every mctliod that may promote her 
plciifure. 

Sir Cha. Then I Jim not fo much a lover as to 
fubmit my rcafon to frenzy — For to ftudy the 
temper of a woman, is like* fearching out for the 
philofopher's ftone — a man may fpend his eftate, 
run mad, and grow never the wifer. 

D. Phil Notwithftanding your harfti ccnfurc of 
the fex, I wifti I knew the hunvour of. my lady, fo 
far as to gain remiffion of my folly. 

Sir Cha. So, this is ever the confequence of jea- 
loufy— 'Firft, you quarrel with your miftrefs for 
no reafon, and tlien are never eafy till, you're re- 
conciled. 

D. Phil. I own it is a weaknefs, indeed ; but a 
Spaniard is fo unfortimate in' his paftions, that he 
can no more avoid the raftinefs of jealoufy, thaa 
he can expel the heat of his climate. — But what 
fcrvice. Sir Charles, can I do you now in your 



amour 



Sir Cha, Why then, once more to truft you as a 
friend, 1 have this day received a letter from the 
lady:— but fure there arc fuch beauties in the 

ftyle! 
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ftyie! not Ovid is more foft, nor Horace xdotc 
fatiricaK 

D. PtiL What are the contents of it ? 

Sir Cha. 'Tis a kind invitation to another ap- 
pointment; but interfpcrs'd with refiedions from 
an excellent talent of wit in relation to my fer- 
vant's carclcffnefs : — Here, prithee read it, and 
give me your opinion. 

£/;.Vr Afpin. 

So I Where hare you l>ecn, Hrrah I 

yffp. Sir, I have run thro' as dangerous advert- 
tures as a knight-errant— but as I was predeftinat- 
ed to a<ft the part of champion, I was prepared 
with armour accordingly. 

Sir Chii. Were you fo ? Prithee, let's hear the 
wonderful defcrlption of it. 

jffp. Why, Sir, courage was the fupport of my 
back ; caution the defence of my breaft ; wit was 
my noble head-piece ; and this piftol, the weapon 
with which I encounter'd death and dellru<5tion. 

Sir Cba. This piftol, fir rah ! What occafion had - 
you laft night to make it give fuch an alarm? 

jifp. Why, Sir, I was affaulted by no lefs than 
a fiery dragon — In ihort, a great maftiiF flew at 
my throat, and had I not had the courage to have 
encountered his fury, I had certainly been torn in 
pieces. 

D. Phil, Nay then, Sir Charles, you muft never 
be angry with him for his valour — Afpin has now 
rivalM the f^ime of St. George — and I think his 
ftatue ought to be fet up in memory of this at- 
cJiigvcuacnt| as a fccond honour of your country. 
1 5 ^Jh 
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4f^. What ?s pail, was but a trial for tie cou- 
rage of a hero— But the next misfprtunc I fell In^ 
to, requir'd the dcepeft policy of a ftatefmaji. 

D. Phil Aye ! prithee what was that ? 

Afp. I was this morning difcover'd by fome of 
the fervarits, and carryM^ vi if armh, a prifon- 
er before my lord governor. 

'^fV Cba. Aye ! How came you off there, Afpin ? 

j^Jp. Oh, Sir, I brought myfclf off with a wet 
finger I— Firft, the Governor alk'd me feveral 
queflions ! — I generoufly told hisi the affair yott 
had iaft tkight with the Lady — cosfefllon mer- 
ited mercy, and I was immediately difcharg*d« 
like a man of honour. 

SirCha^ Were you fo, firrah ? Know the^^ raf-' 
cal,. you haye difcovec'd all mydefigas, and V\k 
this moment make an example of yo u- ■ ■■ ■ ■ 

Z>i Phil, Hold, Sir Charles— confider^ bis foU 
ly is below your refentmcnt. 

Sir Cha, I have fcarce patience to fuffcr the- 
dog in my fight — Raifcal ! deceitful villain ! 

Ajp, Is this the re^urii for all the dangers I have 
fiiffer'd — Well, 'tis an ungrateful age — but I anx, 
not the firft man of nxerit that has been flighted 
after his faithful fervice. 

D.Phil. Come, be pacifyM^ Sir Charles— all 
may be eafily brought off again. — Here, take 
your letter ; I have riead it, and approve of the 
defign»-*-But have you prepor'd any place for your 
appointment with the lady. 

Sir Ch0. No, as to tliat part, I believe, I muft; 
i:cly upon you, 

D. Phil Then I can help you at a dead lift — 
My apartment has a door into another ftreet-— 
Order her to be carry'd the back-way, and as Ihe'a 
» ftranger to the place, Ibe xxxay be eafily deceived,. 

Sir Cbar^ 
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SirCha. 1 like the propofal well.— Afpi«, go 
you this moment and conduct 'em. 

v^. So, the' vre men of merit are fo barba- 
rouily us*df we are always wanted in a c&fe of ne* 
cefity. 

^f> Cha. Siriah, no prating; mind what I ia^y 
and go out of my fight. ^ExH A^in.} Now which 
way fhall I obtain my liberty for tlus adventure ? 

jb. Phi/. Olv ril gain you that ft*eedom — and 
that you mtiy the better by daylight pnfs un- 
known, PQ fend you my cloak, and you (halt 
mufie yourfelf iathat^Hal the governor I What 
means this ? 

EnifT Lorenzo* 

LoK Don Philip, I fee yooc fricndfhip is not like 
that of the world» a meer counterfeit profefiioa 
•—for you endeavour ta ierve the perfan>yoa valuey. 
tho' you fee him loaded with affli^on. 

D. PbiL My lord, friendfbip is only (hcw'd in 
adverfity: a man of profperity has abundance 
of profe/rors— but had be need of one, not a 
friend amoagft em» all» 

lor. Your friendfhip is mutual — Sir Charles 
£siv'd your 14£e, and you'd now return It with the 
prefervation of his— fo that you both aie cxcep* 
tions from the general rule of the world ; fov, 
there's icarce a perfon in it befides yourfdves^ 
can fay, I have a friend. 

Sir Cba. Becaufe tlie reverie of friendibip is the- 
prodtt^ of a degenerate age \ where honeily paf« 
fes for folly; perfiUioufuefs for good policy; and 
and all manner of knavery, for neceiiary wiiUoia 
la thrive in the world.— So that a man can no 

wore 
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more be affur'd of friends in adverfity, than a 
kin^ or country in diftrefs — when thofe that ihou'd 
be fo, enrich themfclvcs in their deftrudion. 

Lor. You are a young Stoic indeed, Sir Char« 
les — However, I come now to (land your friend^ 
for want of pity, in your cafe, wou'd be down- 
ri<rht cruelty — and therefore, give me leave to 
make fomc propofals that may be to your fatisfac* 
tion — Don Philip, I hope you'll cxcufc me a little. 

D. PhiL My lord, 1 take my leave— Hark'c, 
Sir Charles, wliat ihall I do in this affair ? {^Afide 
. ^ir Cha* Go, and detain the lady till I come-— 
and d'ye hear, leave orders with the keeper foa- 
my freedom. [A/tde. 

D. Phil, Never fear— V\\ manage all to the bell 
advantage. [/Ta-zV, 

Lor, I have this morning reccivM advice of the 
cavalier's recovery, that was thought to have becn- 
kill'd— This I muft yet keep as a fecret, till I have 
brought matters to bear. \_A/tde, 

Sir Cha. Now, my lord, if you.pleafc, I- am 
ready to receive your propofals. 

Lor; Sir Charles, I am come to you about an 
affair of confcquence. — You muft know, Alonzo> 
the father of Fidelia, and I, when young, were 
nevcr^fejpar.ited from each other — Now, I undcr- 
(laad by a letter from Madrid, you have lately, 
iiepriv'd him of his daughter. 

Sir Cha, How? deprived him of her, my lord?- 

Lor. Aye ; but mcthinks I would willingly heal-* 
this breach — therefore I'd advife you to find fOmc 
means, by which you might reconcile yourfelf? 
to him, and reftore the honour of the young lady. 

Six Cba. My lord; I und«rftand you not— 'Tta 
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txuc, I love Fidelia as mj life ; but for her ho- 
nour, it is not in the leaft forfeited on my account. 

Lor, Her father is of a quite contrary opi- 
nion. — Therefore if you have either a value for 
yoiu-felf, or an affeftion for the young lady, you 
will confent to thofe means, that will contribute 
to her eafe, as well as to your own fecurity.. 

Sir Cba^ My lord, 1 own the wildnefs of myi 
youth. — But I have fo true an affeftion for Fidel ia,^ 
that for my fecurity, I prize it not in comparifon. 
with her content. ' ^ 

Lor, I fee, Sir Chales, you begin to* guefs at 
KXiy meaning— Therefore I queftion not but to 
find you the man of honour, I was apt at firfk 
fight to believe you — Her fame upon your ac- 
count is very much become the difcourfe of the 
world— therefore to reconcile all, wou'd you be 
wilhng to accept her for a wife.. 

Sir Cha. My lord, I needed not this preparatioa 
tio embrace fuch welcome propofals. 

Lor, Confent to that, aad TU engage your par*^ 
don fhall be fecur'd. 

Sir Cha. My life is of. as little value to me now, 
as when I ran the rifque of forfeiting it for her — 
But for the loofer wiflies that my inconftancy has/ 
been guilty of, cou'd I be fo happy to fee her, they 
"wou'd immediately vanquiih at her fight. 

Lor, Know then, Sir Charles, the lady is fliUi 
in Valencia^ 

Sir Cha^ Howl in. Valencia, my lord? ' 

Lor» She has remained in confinement at my- 
houfe, ever fincc I yeflerdy ijeiz'd her at your- 
lodgings* 

Sir Cba, Nay, then there is a miftake in this—*. 
The lady that was takcft with ine^ I caa aflvure you 
is not Fideluu 
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Lor, H«r father's fenrant cevM not be miftakefl^ 
and he afterwards faw her at mj houfe. 

Sir Cb». 1 know her face too well to be deceived 
•^Thc lady that was taken with me, I was a 
ftranger to. 

Lor,ThA3 IS a pretty eontrirance indeed f**—- 
In the ferft place, ^e you;>g ktdy owns herfclf to 
be FIdtfia, but at the fame time denies a corref* 
pondence with yoi*— and now you own a correfJ- 
pondence with her, but deny fhe is the perfon— 
Who ^as it then that you had an aflligtiation witik 
hA night at my houfe ? 

Sir Ck», Since you- have made a dtfcovery in 
that affairy 'twas with the lady thut was feized 
with me. 

Itr. And that hdy, you pofitivcly fay, is not 
Fidelta? 

Sir Cba, I do, my lord, and if I am in my fca* 
ftf, I amfure Pcan alRrmit. 

L9r. Now fhe aAually fays fhe is— but dem'er 
that fhe haseitbet^feen you, or had any difcourfe 
with you in Valencia. 

Sir CIm, Nay, then, there is a farther myftery 
in this h-**! am certain the lady I met laft night 
was not Fidelia*.— *Now if the perfea jvm mean^, 
tkae denies all dits* fhouM prove to be her, then 
your lordfkip iamaflalien, tev fhe can't b« the fame 
that was iciz'd with mc. 

Ur, Nay, there has been no art magic to trans- 
form her, nor to change one pcrfon to another.'— 
Therefore depend on't fhe's the faaiie-<-Now the 
me&nger fton her father's went away fatisfy'd 
fhe was the right; and fhe, upon exaaunadon^. 
ownMherfelf tobe6>b 

Sw Oftu This wdBe&it aii Hbosa more intricate. 
ftilL Lm. 
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Eor. Come with me^ and kt your fight conTincc 
you. 

Sir Cha, By tMs he'll dtfcover the lady is, gone 
abroad, in order to meet me.— What, can I dt) ? I 
muft fiibmit. \^A/fde, 

Lor. Come along then, Sir Charles— methJnks 
I am impatient to have this riddle explained. . 

Sir Cha. And I the like, my lord — for f am fore, 
as the ftory lies now, there is fo great a myftery 
Jn it, 'tis beyond the power of a churchman to 
wtfold it, till we fee farther. [Bx-eunt^ 

SCENE, Don Philip's 'apartniffnl 
in the governor's houfe.. 

inter Af^^in, FidieUa, W.Leonora: veil'!)* 

Afjff. So this is the fii-ft time that ever I' tcu^n'd^ 
gentlefnan-uifaer>-^Methm1as li make a notabk fir> 
gur« in my preierraent^Nay^ li^n't knoi^ bMC 
I may rife to be a great man. Z^t^^ 

Leo^ The creature teoks as if he was in love, 
with' himfeli^Hark'^ feilidw, where hmt yoa 
brought us ? 

4fj^. Not a jot from ye\xrown.ifeicU)MtioD, I:fop. 
pofe— Look*e^ Madanes k is mafter's bufmcfi to 
anfwer your queftions-^Here my fer^icv is at end 
-— Methinks I begin to hav^ a jantee air already ^(«» 
Fll fee h<»v I can compliment IJfi^e^"] —Ladies,, 
lam your moft hmabin i^iKins, aid ^ I rake 
my leave of fuch illuftrious beauties. [Bxif. 

fid9, 1 never faW Aieh a cezc<nnb in my> tife I 

Leo, Now we may venture to viivsib*-fbr K 
Imow not where we avf^ by miioa I nev«r looked 
•ut of the chw« 
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Fidi, Perhaps Sir Charles may have provided us 
with one of his miftrcfs's apartments — for I know 
not what to think of him, now he's grown fo in- 
conflant. 

Leo, Sure Pm no ftranger to this place, Fidelia I 

Fide. They feem to be very handfome lodgings, 
and methinks are very prettily fumifli'd* 

Leo. Ha ! I am furpriz'd i 
. J/Vf. Atwhat, Madam? 

Leo, As 1 live, we are betray 'd^ 

Fide. How ! heaven forbid ! 

Leo. We are in my father^s houfe, and this is 
Don Philip's apartment 1 

Fide, If fo, here's treacheryJndeed ! Wlial fhall 
we do?. 

£fo. Nay, now, here's a more convincing pr©of, 
this is the very door that opens into one of my 
rooms ! 

Fide. Then, Madam, our refblution muft b« 
quick as our thought ; for they'll certainly be here 
prefently. 

Leo, Oh, now for a llratagera to outwit 'em ! — 
Stay, ril look thro' the key-hole, and fee if I 
can difcem my fervant. 

Fide. Is there any body to be feen ? 

Leo, Yes> there's. Flora working with her needle 
in the window. 

Fide, Call foftly, Madam ; perhaps fhe may heaE 
you. , ' . 

Leo, Flora, hift, Flora 1— Don't you hear ?. 

Flo. Who caUs? imtbin^ 

Leo. 'Tis I — Fetch the key that belongs to the 
dbor, and open it. 

FU, It lies, Madam on your father's table — -" 
I'U ruii au4 U\Sik it iaw«4iacely. 
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teo. Now we (hall fucceed, and every thing will 
be right again. 

Lide. Madam, *tis all too late — fomebody's com- 
ing up. 

Leo. Ha! 'TIs Don Philip! Affift me wit now,, 
or never — Keep clofe your veil. Madam.- 

Enter Don Philip, 

D. PbiL What do I fee, Leonora here ! 

Leo. Seeing this lady in your apartment, Sir,- 
1 came to keep her company till you cou'd com« 
according to your aflignaLion. 

D. Phil. Say rather, Madam,, that you came tG 
meet Sir Charles Winlove — that this lady is the 
confederate of your falfehood, and that you havt 
miflaken this apartment for another. 

Leo, How ! Don Philip ! I never faw fuch at 
furance in my lifeT 

D. PhiL Madam, I find my iufpicions are not 
fo groundfefs as I juft now believed 'em to be— 
But you fhall fee my good-nature is not to be im- 
pos'd upon. 

Leo So ! this is excellently fine indeed ! — firft, 
to bring (Irange ladies to my father's houfe, and 
then to turn the fault upon me. 

D. PhiL Why, Madam, can you deny that this 
lady came here with you ? 

Leo, Yes, Sir, I can— You know, that flie did 
not. 

/). PhiL Nor did not you come here to meet th^ 
Englifli cavalier ? 

Leo, I won't fatisfy you, Sir. 

Fide, Sir, what have you done ? 1 expe£lcd Sir 
Charles here; and inftead of that| you are come 

and 
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and have incens'd the gorernor's daughter to. my 
ruin. 

2>. PM. Ha! then I have been too raft indeed f 
—I find now, that this is the lady I look'd for, arid 
jealoufy has brought Leonora hither^ Ijifide. 

Lex So, his countenance tells me, he begins to • 
foften to my wifli— -I fte her ftratagem has took. ' 

lAfide. 

D. Phil What firaH I fay to her > lAfide.'^ Ma- 
dam, I find already I have been in an error in my 
fofpicions^ but not in being fajft myfelf. 

te9. Sol now you fee you» a/Turance won't 
take, you'd endeavour to conceal- your falfchood. 

D. PhiL Madam, I can -immediately clear my- 
iblf of that-^for to fatisfy you who this lady is — 

Lt: Oh, Sir I am not & paffiojiately in love, a& 
to defire. fatisfadtion.. 

Enter Ffora through th^otttr <Jiofu 

Fh. Madam, I could not And the key beforci^ 
or— 

Lea. Hift, Ffora^ no more I 

Flo. I find I fhall do mifchief if Ttalk.— Ma^m 
your father^s coming with another cavalier. 

D, Pbit Rrithee* Leonora, hear me juftify my- 
felf. 

Lex No, Rl relate it all: to my lord, and as 1 
never lov'd you, fliall be glad of this opgortunity 
to be rid of you— ExceHently come off t {^d^. 

Enter Lorenzo, Sir Charles,, and Afpin* 
i«r. Hal what's the matter^ daughter? 
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1*0, My iuktTt ami the EAglifli cavalier! I am 
certainly beji;ray*d a^in* [fo/tde* 

Sir Cbos Hi»< d^ugluer I tarn fbrasgely deceivU 
tbon-^^for I am ^e tbis 19 tbs lady tbai: wa^ ta^^ 
k«B wkh mc. ["<^<f^* • 

Z^r. Speaky Leonora. 

£ffi Your lordAip. (hou'd a& that gQntlensan*. 
who makM prtYat» afSgnatAoa/i* a&d br iDgs Uradgc^ 
ladiea to your boufc* 

Z<^r. How, Doa Philip I 

A FM: Pardon me» Sir Charles, for impeach*- 
11^ you — But 'egadp all nuifl; out-^^This lady is* 
the captive, and came here to fee oiy frknd^ whor 
ivas to have met hev by ilealth. 

•Sir Chth That bdy the caf^tive !-^Now wou^'d; 
tboyk tho' I fee hftr ift my prei^oce, poduade mt 
I am blind, and change her to another periibn* 

Un. Sir Cbarlefl^ you ibcm ftitt to ]*«m»ki in the 
dat lc^Pvay>. Madaus vnvexl«**Now is it Fidelia 
or no? 

Sir Cba, Hal I am thundev-Aruckt— Sure 'tia 
Hut fond crrorof my eyes f*— 

Lon What fay you now. Sir Charles? 

Sir. Cba. It is, it is !— The mufic of h«r voice 
informs meapv'tb ihel— Oh, my Fidelia! let 
sxM fly with, joy into thy at mst and breathe myr 
{qvA upon thy lips. 

Fid$. Long; have Iwiih^d,. Sir Charles for iuch 
a happy meeting !<^but pad misfMrtuaes would 
be an unwelcome theme — your love will vecom- 

fttxUc 'em— >Be contont for the figure, and 'tis all 
ailu 

SitOm. 
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Sir Cba. No chance, but death, fhall ever |)arC 
Us more! — Sure I am loft in tranfport and furprizer 
—Oh, my Fidelia f methinks I could repeat thy 
name, till diftant waters catch the charming echo,- 
and when they roll high in their mountain- waves^ 
refound it to the fkies f 

D, PhiL Nay, amongft all your adventures I 
think I never faw you in fuch raptures before. 

Sir Cba. Pardon me, friends^ if all my fenfes are- 
o'ercome with joy and admiration ! 

Lor, This is pleafant indeed ! Sir Charles — that 
you fhouM contrive to fee the lady, and yet not 
Know fhe was here before. 

Fide, My lord. Sir Charles fs a cavalict for the 
ladies — and fuch ever efteem fecrecy as a point of 
honour : — ^therefore, you muft excufe him for his- 
reafonsi 

Sir Cba, Ha !' now I begin to underftand this 
Jttyftcry 1 — Fidelia has given me a hint of my in- 
conftancy — but T muft conceal my affairs with the 
©ther lady from the company. \__AJide. 

Lor, Is the riddle explained to- your fatisfa^tion^ 
Sir Charles?' 

Sir Cba, It is, rty Xori, 

Le^. So, I fee he has taken the hint — Well, tho" 
I have loft my lover, I Ihall prefcrve my honour, 
that's one comfort. [Afide. 

Afp, Now, I believe, by the joy of my mafter, 
and the humour of this company^ that ail is like to 
go well; — if fo, 'tis the firft good accident that: 
ever I knew a woman the occafion of. [AJsde. 

Lor, Now, to add to the pleafures you receive 

know, I have this morning had notice from Mad- 

ridy 
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jpid, that the cavalier who was tliought to have beca 
Jcill*d, is perfedlly recovered of his wounds. 

Sir Cba. This is happy iudecdl — for mcthinks, 
my Fidelia> I would not havt the (lain of blood 
fully my chara(fler» nor a melancholy thought 
amidd the joys of love. 

Zflf*. Sir Charles, you muft grant me the favour 
.of folemnizing your marriage at my houfe^ with 
,thcfc that are to be coupled alfo. 

D, Phil. Shall I then^ Madumi have the happi- 
;iefs of a reconciliation at lad,' 

Iff. Aye, Don Philip— for as this affair has been 
carry'd on by quarrelsi I thi^k it may naturally 
end in marriage. 

Fide. Now there is nothing wanting, to 6omr 
plete our blefling, but a reconciliation with my 
/ather. 

Lor. That, Madam, I hope is in my power tp 
.^rain you ; for know, that the lord Alonzo is now 
ill my houfe. 

Fide, What I in Valencia, my lord, 
Lor. Yes, Madam-^but here he comes I — retire 
at a diftance, and you ihail fee me break this af^ 
/air to him, — 

[The company retire to the hack^part of thejtagep 

Enter Alonzp^ 

jLor. So, my lord! I have feen Sir Charlei 
Winlove, according to my promife, 

jl/ofu Well, and what does he fay ? How does 
iic behave hirafelf ? 

X^r. As I cxpe^ed, my lord* 

Ahn, 
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Jihn. As you expelled f Mumpili I that is, ) dsp- 
pofe, you have told him the news of the cavalier^ 
recovery ; aiid now he very pcreuiptorrly bids de- 
Conce, snd intends to march off with toy daughter. 

Lor. Still you won^t comprehend me. 

Ahn. Lordy I tcU yoi^ 1 do cOn^rehend youl 
Don't I know that he is a very bloody-minded fel- 
low ? Has he not ftdie 2tway my daughter, and fot 
aught I know riffled her of alii ^*- and this I cant 
comprehend^ fbribothj 

Lor. You won't hear me-*- 

A Ion. Nay, I tell ycfn, I do hear you-=-but Pll 
not be fo impos'd upon I am refolv*d*— A pen anfi 
ink there J Since the law won't do me juflice, I'll 
^*rite the dog a challenge, and you fhall be the 
befcrer. 

Lor. A very pretty office for a magiftrate xhdeedl 
.but iVippofe he fhdu'd fiibtait to your oWn terms ? 

i4km. Why \6t him— My terms aire ftrord and 
piflol, teU him foi — Odd, tho' I am an old fellow, 
I can flill take a breathing upon oceafiOn. 

Lor. Nky, fincc I can't Tatisfy you mffelf, I have 
anbuhclr caird to •play.'>-<^xtie fot*i^rd there. 

IThe company approach^ Sir Charles Winlove -anti 
Fidelia kneeF] 
Now will you be brought to reafon ? 

A/on. Ha ! what's the meanmg of this ? 

Lor. Speak to him. Madam. 

Fi^e. My lord! coniider I am your daughter, 
and forgive my weakness. 

Aion. Humph 1 

Sir Cba. My lord, we only want yxwr bleiSng to 
complete our happimefs! 
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Jilon. l/iy blefling t — Why, I'was talking of cut- 
vting your throat, you dog: — aad now inftead of 
tilting, you aik mc for my blefling. 

Lor. Sir Chgrles has had an honourable atfe<fbion 
for your daughter; and he only wsm%6 your ccm- 
fent to nuake her his wife. 

y^/on. Make her his wife, fay you i— Is he in 
carneft ? 

Sir Cha* My lord, I am. 

^lon. Nay then, take her with all my heart—— 
Rife, daughter, I forgive you, and heaven blefs 
you both. 

Lor. Now, 'tis as it fhou'd be. 

Aion. Aye, and fo it is — Since he makes her his 

•^ifc, I am very well fatisfied^. — Bufs my daughter, 

and you too, Sir Charles— and now we are all 

^friends again.— -But I did intend to fend you a 

challenge, faith— however, inftead of pufhing at 

fxie in a du^, turn your weapon upon my daughter, 

^nd make me a grand-father — d'ye hear ? 

Lor. Why, that's well faid!— But won't you 
take notice of the reft of the company ? 

j4/o;j. Aye, with all my heart— -—Who are 
they ? 

Lor. This is my daughter, and this my fon-in- 
^aw that is to be. 

Ahn. Is this your daughter? — Faith, fhe's very 
pretty J • —Madam, by your leave ^Salutes hr'].-^ 
Well, fince we are all reconcil'd, old friend, let's 
have an entertainment fuitablc on this occafion. 

£yi dance f after *whkh they come for*ward.'\ 

Sir Cha. [.To the governor. 2 My lord, I thank you 
for the favours that I here receive.— And now my 
Fidelia, I begin to be fatisfy'd, that true happi- 

neff 
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A 

TRAGEDY.. 

ACTED AT THE THEATRE ROYAL IN 
DRURY-LANE, 

IN THE YEAR 1724, 

BY HIS »JAJEStY*8 SERVANTS* 



ObfequiUm amicosi Veritas oditftui paric. 

Terent: 

'D felix hominum genus! 
8i veftros animos amory 
<^i ccelum regitur, regat. 
K a 



HERBERT TRYST, ESQ, 



OF THE 



CITY OF HEREFORD; 



SI R, 

1 HAVE been told, 'tis a cuftom .to 
aik permiflion for fuch kind of addrefles ; 
but there is fomcthing fo very mean in 
this civility, to aflc your pardon for ne- 
glecting it, were to deferve your indig- 
nation. 

If merit ought to be preferred to what 
the work! calls greatnefsj if a fenfe of 
pad favours fhould be confidered, be- 
fore future views; you. Sir, have the 
jufteft. title to this Dedication from me, 
K 3 wera 



DEDICATION.. 

were the play a performance more worthy 
your acceptance. 

Had other authors the knowledge and 
experience of your virtues that I have, 
I (hould find many rivals, when I beg 
leave to fubfcribe myfelf, 

S I R, 

Your devoted, 

Humble fcrvant, 

Richard Savage* 
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A HE importunity of the Publilher be^ 
itig vefy prefling, I omit the Preface, which 
I intended ; where in Ipropofcd, by way of 
Effay, ADiscouRS£ on Tragedy: the 
.fubjeft being too copious to treat of, in 
this Ihort time, I defer it, either to pub^- 
hfti it finale, or to join it with fome other 
work. 

But my gratitude prompts'me to declare 
the obligations I have to my btift and 
deareft friend, Mr. Aaron Hill, for his 
many judicious corredtions in this Trage- 
dy. On that worthy gentleman, whofe 
mind is enriched with every noble fcience, 
and in whofe bread all the virtues of hu- 
manity are comprifcd; it will be my pride, 
to offer my fentiments in a more diflin- 
guiOiing manner hereafter. 

K 4 I think 
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I think it ifty duty alfo, to return thankS; 
to the town, for th^ir favourable recepti- 
on of this play i a^d for the applaufe their 
indulgence beftow*d on the performanec 
of the young aftors : particularly, for ray 
own fuccefs, in a double capacity, as ac- 
tor and author, I (hall ever publicly conftfs 
their generofity, as it will ever prpvc my 
fecret fatisfaAion« 

Notwithftanding the difadvantage this, 
play may have received in. the representa- 
tion, I cannot omit acknowledging a debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Theophiliis Gibber, 
who was very careful in the management 
of the rehearfals, and endeavoured to in- 
ilruft every one concerned in the play; a 
mechanifm, which my inexperience, as an* 
a^or, made me incapable o2. 

Though an author knows the meaning 
of his fcenes, he may be unacquainted 
with a theatrical method of fetting thenv 
in the moft advantageous appearance. Ex- 
ample enforces, precept: and therefore^ 

Mr. 



ADVERTISEMENT, 

Mr. Gibber, junior, took the nobleft me- 
thod to improve others, by doing jnftice 
to his own charader ; and, though he la- 
bours under the preTent difadvantage of 
fmall (lature, I cannot help concurring 
with the opinion of many others, that ia 
adion and elocution, he is certainly a pro-^ 
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PROLOGUET 

WRITTEN BY AARON HILL, ESQ^ 
SPOKEN BY MR. CIBBER, JUN. 
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E W to tlic ftage — ^by no paft praties fir'd, 
Yoirng, andunfam'd, and but by hope infpir'd : 
Raife us to reach that hope's ambitious call/ 
Or with foft pity, break our threaten'd fall. 
Small tho' our merit be, your minds are great,. 
And undeferv'd applaufe may worth create : 
Sweetnefs fits fmiling, where the heart beats true. 
And they praife moft, to whom moil praife is due. 

Low let me court ye to- befriend our caufeJ 
If juftice pleads not, generous pity draws. 
Jn a full world, our author lives, , alone 
Unhappy! — and, of confequence, unknown: 
Yet, amidft forrow, he difdains complaint ; 
Nor, languid, in the race of life,, grows faint, 
•lie fwims, unyielding, againft fortune's ftream^ 
Nor to his private fttflfrings, Hoops his theme: 
Adopts the pains which otliers undergo. 
And, for your pleafure, feels not his o^vn woe. 

They ftiou'd themfelves be pleas'd,. who love t<y 
pleafe ; 
And he who fears not mfs'ry, merits eafe. , 
Oh! — fave unfriended virtue from diftrefs— 
*ris the divine prerogative — to blefsj 

Sa4» 
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' Sad, for the tragic fcene, your hearts prepare^ 
Where love kills friendfhip, and awakes defpair ; 
Where cherifli*d mifehiefs tow'i- above controul, 
And warring pafHons rend the tortur'd foul I 

Taught by the piifhir'd woes, which weep to-night^ 
Let long-weigh'd caution guide your wifhes right: 
filow, thro' your eyes, give fmiling ruin way ; 
Love, by that pafs, but enters to betray. 
Beauty fades faft — nor will its tranfient grace 
Sooth the fick bofom, when the thought takes place. 

But when .twin fouls each other's tranfport claim. 
And pant and burn, and twift their ftruggling flaracy 
Safe let 'era" meet, by no falfe fears opprefs'd; 
Formed to be one, and till rejoined, unblefs'd. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONJE; 

MEN. 

Earl of Northamptcsy Mr. Bridgwater; 

Earl of Somerfety Mr. Cibber, jun* 

Sir Thomas Oycrburf, Mr. Savage^ the AutboK 

Sir Geiyas'EllowaySi Mr. Keith, 

WOMEN. 

Xady Frances Howard^ niece to theY 
Earl of Nortbamptont formerly / 
■wife of the £arlofE(rex» divorc-> Mrs. Campbell, 
ed from him, and afterwards mar- 1 
ried to the Earl of Somerfeti J 

Ifabella, an orphan,under the guar**^ 
dianfliip of the Earl of Somer- l-Kjr^, -n,^^ 
fet, in love with Sir Thomas f^"' '^^^^• 
Overbury, J 

CletrZf confidante to the Countefs V 
of Somerfety fecretly a friend (Mrs.Davifojir 
tolfabclla, J 

Officer, guards, and attendants. 
SCENE LoNOOHv 
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A C T L SCENE I. 

E^r/^ Northampton and Sir Gervas EUbwayir- 

iVbr.JriOW cheerfully hath this day's ligh^ 

broke forth ! 
The ncw-rifen fhn, dreft rich in orient beams, 
-Beholds, -with triumph, the late wife of Eflfex 
Tranfplairt her beauties, from his biirren fliadej 
To flourifli by the heat of lore and Somcrfet. 

EU. Never fhall I forget the tempting bride f 
Such dazilmg luftre fparklfed from her eyes, 
That die proud gems fhe wore flione diin beneatKr 

'em-; 
Inviting wanrith glow'd lovely on her cheeks, 
And froin her tongue flow'd fuch melodious found^i, 
That lift*ning rage grew gentle as her accents. 
And age was youth again by looking on her ! 
Nor. Yet, tho* her features are as foft as air, 
Strong paffiont urge her mind to manly daring!' 
Work'd up by nature with unuftial ftrcngth, 
Vengeance, ambition, and the warmth of greatneftj 
Jewell in her foul, and lift her above woman* 

EU. That Ovcrbury, who oppos'd this marriage, . 
ygnXLfc&frn oalu concIufioaT-Hc's your enemy I 

Whem 
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When correfponding with the court of Romc» 
'Twashe who inurcepted dangerous letters. 

Nor, He did, nor xhink that I forget he did it: 
My genius, baleful as a comet's blaze. 
Hangs o'er his head, and burns with red revenge ! 
Nay, he's my rival too ! — ^That fiery thought 
Glows in my breaft ; and as I Veigh my wrongs, 
I fwell like iEtna, when her fulph'rous rage 
Burfts o^er the earth, and roUs in ffeods of fire. 

£//. Your Kabella, Somerfet's fair charge, 
Is fure an abftraft of divine perfeftion I 
"While Ovcrbury's love, like a black cloud, 
Cuts off, and intercepts the glittering profped. 

Nor. O \ name it not — it muft not, Ihajl not bei 
Ord as I am. 111 fnatch the pkafure from him; 
And love and policy, fhall join tocrufhhim. 

EIL You know her charms are Somerfct's difpofal. 
Warm in the luftre of our late Queen's graces, 
*Tis ftrange, to mark the power of time to change 

IB.' 

Her father flione the favourite of the court : 
But when his day of hope at length declin'd, 
iDrove by his enemies, he fled to Scotland, - 
Pin'd there, and,chill'd with forrows, died anexllei 
Nor. 'Tis well — but I have news more worth 
relating I 
Wade, the lieutenant of the Tower's difplac'd. • 
Ell. May I remind your lordfkip of a promifc ? 
Nor. Thou need'ft not, EUVays, I fo truly, 
prize thee, 
That were my mind big with my country's fate. 
With plots, which kixowu; would blaft my life an4 
hoQourj 

Ifliou'd, 
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Ifliou'd, I think, unfold 'cm to thy friendfliip— . 
Of that hereafter— See, the bride approaches ! 

jBx/V EU. 

Entfr the Countefs of Somerfet. 

AV. Hail, to thofe charms ! that fmile upon the 
morn, 
And fwe^tly gild it, like a milder fun ! 
May joys, in circles, dance away your days f 
And length of years fuftain your bridle pleafures t 
pair Somerfet \ now happy too, and great I 
Bleft with perfeftion to the height'bf thought I ' 
The worth that could deferve beauty like your's, 
Infures foft blifs, and heaps long life with pleafure; 

Count* Thus — while a lover, talk'd my Somerfet^ 
His tvords fell foft like hov'ring flakes of fnow, 
And in cold tremblings melted on my bofom ! 
But now, alas I 

Nor, You cannot, fure, fufpefl him \' 

Count* He has alarm'd 
A pride that catches the firfl fpark, and kindles T 
To be forfaken, is a thought of horror I 
Oh f it would grate the woman in my foul. 
To have my pride fubdu'd, and make me mad f 
Tho* but laft night our nuptials fix'd him mine ! 
Starting this morning from my flighted arms. 
Thought feem'd to prefs his mind, fighs heav'd his 

bofom, 
Andy as rcpentmg of his wifh poflefs'd, 
TuU^in the blufhing dawn, he rofc and left me. 

Nor. There is a dampj I knoW, that clouds his 
joys, 
A vapour, which your warmth might fooa difperfei 

Count* What points my uncle at? 

Nor. 
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iV^r.riirpeak it plainly— 
Ovcrbury I— 

That reftlefs foe of ours — your hafl>and's friend I 
This morning is expeded. 

Count. Ovcrbury I 
Then aid me, indignation— rage— and vengeance f 
Nor. Wifely, you call on rage for tuafliftance j 
Juflice would be too flow for your revenge* 
And confcience bids us give it up for ever I 
But what is confcience ^— a thin empty aame^ 
That terrifies* like ghofts* by fancy raised* 
£v*n the mod brave ufe ftratagems in war | 
And what are plots againft a private foe* 
But felf-defence i — the firft great rule of nature f 
Count. My lord* I fee to what your counfel leads 
me ( 
Tarn a woman ( nay, a woman wrong'd f 
And when our fex* from injuries take fire* - 
Our foftnefs turns to iury f—and our thoughts 
Breathe vengeance and deftruAion I 
Nor. Spoke like yourfelf I 
Count. Oh I Tm tranfported with inuring heat I 
You know I never lov'd the Earl of Somerfet, 
'T^as intereft* 'twas ambition won me to hhn i 
And there's one thought* I own* has rack'd my 

peace* 
The only one I e*er conceaFd from you. 

Nor. Inftru^l me— It may ferve us as a plan* 
From which 111 raife a pile of towVing mifchicf^ 
Shall nod with ifvatchful horror o'er his head* 
,*Till* tumbling* it (hall crufh him into min. 

Count. Know chen* with ihame I fpeak it* I have 
lov'd him I • 

2^(fr. I»ov*d wboo3i i^wt Ovcrbury f 

Count* 
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Count. Yes I Ibv'd him, more tlm^1 dcteft him 
now I 
Each thought, look, gcfturc, has confeft the folly I 
Nay, I have wrote— O heav'u! I know not what I 
Reafon was fled I— and every thought was madnefs I. 
And now he may betray me I 

Nor. May! he will— i— 
Thcfc letters muft be artfully won from him», 
Succeeding, we ftir Somerfet againft him } 
Revenge, with tranfport then, would fweetcn all 
The rage of flighted love— urge that difcrcetly 5 
I know the temper of your lord— 'twill fire him!-^ 
Touch but that point, and jealoufy pleads for 

you—— 
iBut maxic f he comesi and feems amus*d and pen- 
five: 
'Tis fit we part— anon we'll fijc our fcheme. 

£9(it Count 

£nUr Earl 0/ Somerfet. 

Scm. A kmd good-morrow to my honoar'd uncle I' 
Now fortune feems to fmile in eameft on me ; 
^his lad nightV blefiing crown'd my warmeft wilh». 
And ktndHng fancy from the thought takes fire t 
Oht my good lord 1 language giveaway beneath it^ 
The painter's colours, and the poet's art 
Cou'd touch but a faint image of my joys. 

Nor. And yet, if I miftook you not, at entrance, 
Your looks were lowering, and your bofom la- 

bour'd I 
Thro* the gay fmile. of your dtffiimbled joy, 
I faw th' obfcuring (hade which wrap'd your foul. 

Sam^ Sure you loiftook If7~I think I was all 
rapture I 

Hovf 
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How I adore your niece — be witnefs, heaven f- 
Witnefs ye foft defires 1 that fwell my veins^ 
And beat but to the- mufic of her love- 
Dearly I love her I to diftra^ion love her I 
Nor words can fpeak — nor thought can feel my' 

paflion f 
But— Oh I Northampton! 

Nor, Speak, 

Som, I have a friend 
Dearer than life f and, as my honour, precious V 
Our wiflies and our interefts are the fame \ 
Friendfliip has joUi'd us in fo ftri^ a band^ 
As if one parceled foul informed us both t 
Yet he— ^—^ — ' 

Nor. Let not his partial hate of her perplex you*/ 
A wife becomes the trueft, tendVeft friend. 
The balm of comfort,, and the fource of joy. f 
Thro' every various turn of life the f^mie. 
For men, they are not as they were of old— 
Oft their profeflions arc the arts of intereft I 
You'll find the friendfliip of the world is fliow, 
Mere outward fliow ! 'Tis like the harlot's teari, 
The ftatefman's promife, or falfe patriot's zeal. 
Full of fair-feeming, but delufion alL * * 

Som. Not fo— then might I think you not my 
friend 1 
Shall I, becaufe I live in faithful times, 
Diftruft a virtuous man \ or lliou'd I flight 
A faithful fair-one, 'caufe her fex are fsdfe ? 
If tliefe are maxims, tics can bind no more ! 
All that is human is for ever lofly 
And brutes art e'en as we are. 

Nor* Come, my lord I 
This OverburyJ be's the chom that galls you ! 

Truft 
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Truft mc, I know him well — he has a foul 
Too harflilx form*d for fuch endearing friendfliip. 
Som. Greatly you wrong, him ! 1 have found 
Kim tender 
As firft-madc mothers to their erring infants. 
Firm to his prince, and faithful to his country; 
A braver fubje^ England never boafted, 
' Nor man a nobler friend than Ovcrbury. 

Nor. Can he be juftly calKd your noblcft friend; 
Yet facrificc your blifs to private malice ? 
Let not a Ihow of friendfliip make you wretched^ 
Nbr break the bands which heaVen and love have 
made. 
Som. Know you, my lord, fo little then of So- 
merlety 
That you can wrong him with fo poor a thought ? 
My wife ! to tcU you but how much I love her ! 
*Twou*d, like eternity, adniit no end. 
Nor* I've done — your fafe difcrction be your 
guide. [Extt. 

Sbm. A wife ! a friend ! Oh ! they include* all. 
joys ! 
And love and friendfhip are fo near a-kfn,' 
They Ihou'd, like poetry and mufic, join I 
Each form*d to grace the other— Why, then, in 

me, 
Why, in my breaft, fliou'd friendlhip jar with love i 

Enter Sir Thomas Ovcrbury. 

iSpw. Fly ta my arms — Welcome as cafe to pain. 
As health to nature, or relief ta want-! 

Over. O Somerfct I engraft me on thy bofom \ 
Each day of abfencc feem'd a HngVing age ! . 
Sut I have haftcd e^cn ta out-ftrip time { 

Left- 
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Left the dull hours behind me as 1 flew, 
AadVeach'd the goal of all my wifhes here. 

Som. Friends, who thus meet, pofleis fb ibft a^ 
blifs, 
That none, but thofe who tafte, can guefs our joy. 
* Over. May ours live to the laft verge of being I 
Nay, ev*n in death ! for then, if thought remains^ 
Shou'd mine but meet a foul in worlds to come,' 
Whofe generous flame fublim'd it from the reft» 
I fhou'd be apt to call it— Somerfet ! 
But teUme — for my mind has dwelt upon thee^i. 
Has thy fond heart regain'd its liberty? 
Does the late Eflex yet appear herfelf ?' 
Or art thou ftill bewitched with her incHaikment ? 

Sotn. Alas ! thou know'ft not what a lover feels» 

Over. Have la foul for friendfhip, not for love ? 
There's one who knows my foftnefs but too well^l 
Knows how her beauty fires ! her virtue charms me I 
Eflex, I fee, dill hangs her witchcraft round thee. 

Ssm^ Wou'dftthou but view her with impartial 
eyes! 

Over. Why,, I confeis fhe's fair ; and when fhe 
talks,: 
Inchanting foftnefs melts upon her tongue. 
And flows in feas of mifchief ! — She has beauty. 
Which iprcads and blooms like, afrefh-opeaing 

flow'r ! 
But poifonous adders lurk^ beneath its ftalk : 
And from fuch briars flioots this lovely rofe, 
It wounds the touch which it invites to crop lt» - 

Som. But let me beg thee, if thou lov'ft thy So- 
merfet, 
If frieivdfliip makes my peace of mind thy care. 
No more to ihockme on this tender jpoinf. 

Over. 
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Oaer, Twere flattery all, not friendship, to com- 
ply! 
yhc wound can ac^er be cur'd that ihnns the prob- 
ing I 
Kind is the hand that wipes thetlnft from virtuef 
And cotfnfel is a friend*s peculiar office. 

Som. Truft me^ my firiend, that counfel comet 
too late. 

Over* Hear me !— for, as I love thee, I will ipeak I 
What tho' her outward charms attrad the eye^ 
Virtue* the gem within* is long fince faded 1 
Her fame, like flefh, that blackens in the fun, 
Is blown, and bloated by th^ brfrathof thoufands. 
Now, as a mai;i, weigh well ere you refolye, 
For when a womarfs reputation's gone, 
AJl that r^enting virtue can infpire, 
Cam never fix it in its ftate again. 

Sm. Cruel report, I know, Jhas wrong'd her 
worth! 
Envy ftill f^eds upon the faireft fruit, 
And fprcads its poifon on the wings of virtue y 
It Winds even Overbury to accirfe her. 

Over. My lord, my Iwd, 1 am no ftraager to her ! 
Her trial with her late wrong'd huftand, EffcxI 
Her loofe prctenfions for that wiflx'd divorce I 
I know it all !— and, by my foul, I thmk, 
Dear as 1 love thee, could'ft thou ftoop fo low 
As to receive that wanton to thy arms, 
'TwQu'd (hake my friendfhip fo— I cotf d not fcora 

tih^— 
But ere I'd fee thy fliame— Pd range the world, 
And leave thee to the ruin thou'rt fo fond of ! 
Should'ft thoul — Alas \ what mean tbofc ftarring 

' ^^^^' • Big 
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Big drops of fweat— dead palencfe trcmblmg 

Ihnbs I 
Signs of fome (Irong confufion ! 

Som. O my friend ! 
I mull noc--cannot hide a thought from thee I 
She, from whofe charms your fricndfhip wpu'xl 

difluade m^i 
Is now my wife I 
Over, Your wife ! 
Som, My much-lov*d wife. 
Over. Oh ! what are men who love !— My lord, 
I've done! 
One figh CO friendihip on}y— and no more f 
All thoj[e convulfive ftarts that (hock thy frame. 
Were the prophetic warners of my fall. 

Som. Said'fl thou thy fall ! fall firft a thoufanS 

Somerfets. 
Over. That 1 (UU love thee— — witnefs this cm- 
brace f 
Witneii thcfe^ars 1— but from nhis fatal hour, 
Join*d| as you are to her — we part for ever. 

>Som. O flop— repent— recall thofe hafty words ! 
What I part for ever I 

Over, For ever our alliance, not our love. 
8om. I fear I have no friend-^but Overbury. 
Over. You have a wife, and friendihip is her 
office! 
It fttngs my foul to fee thee thus betray'd. 
And my foreboding heart e*en bleeds with pity t 
All that is left me now is to avoid thee, 
And not to fee, what but to hear will kill me. 
Farewell, my lord— 7— may ccafclefi Wefllngs wait 
you. [Exit* 

Somerlft 
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Somerfct alow, 

Som* Sorrowt eternal forrow claims me now t 
All happy fortune flies for wer from me ! 
Whate'cr's worth wifliing for on earth, Tve loft. 
Life is a dream, dufturb'd by conftant cares. 
And he, who is not lov'd, finds death a blefllnfr. 

Friendfliip*s dear ties for generousibuls were made. 
When they relax, black woes om* peace invade ! 
' Friendfliip from every ill can life defend. 
Our guardian angel's but a faithful friend, f £.v//. 



ACT 
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ACTIL SC£NEL contivvcs. 
Kkbella, Cleora* 

€ko. Why, IfabcUa, arc theft fighs of forrowv 
While crouding joy^B invite your bloomUig youth? 
Xtove rears a thouiand little tender fears, 
Fate> with a fmile aufpicioos bids you hope ; 
To fear is to diftruft ji power fupreme, 
The watchful guard of virtae in diftrefs. 

Ifa, Have I not caufe to fear a thoufand ills? 

CUo. No ! your lov'd Overbury comes to cheer you. 
Then let weak malice work up threatning mifchie^ 
Soon fliall the fairy flxuflure melt away : 
Tho* Somerfet's new bride tries every wile 
That flighted love^ to hatred tum'd, can praAifc^ 
Her fouFs chief fecrets ihe unfoids to me. 
As I to you difclofe ^em, 

Ifa. Kind Cleora I 
Our friendfhip grew, and ripen'd with our years t 
When forc'd to lofc thee at my father's death. 
How mournful was our partmg ! I blefs'd the 

change, 
When I beheld thee» with tny guardian's bride» 
Companion of her hours. 

Cleo, Of me no more : 
Now let your Overbury fill your thonghts. 
And erery accent fwell ixdtli founds of love. 
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Ifa. Oh I my Qeora, he will ne'^r be miae; 
A dreadful dream, laft nigit, has warn'd my foul : 
Love had, methought, prdaiu'd our nuptial rites; 
But fudden, while before the prieft we floods 
A low'ring cloud hung o'er the temple's roof, 
And, with flow horror, fpread a fleecy darknefs. 
. From its black center burft a rattling fhower. 
The lab'ring airgroan'd big with rolling. thunder. 
Red, thro' the gather'd gloom, flalh'd lightnings 

broke. 
And the rent val let in a dreadful glare. 
Which with portentous quiverings, gleam'd upon 

us? 
The altar totter'd — and the lights grew dim-*- 
A hollow wind figh'd cold — and from their grave$ 
Pale ghofl:s flialk'd fliadoni«ry, and fcreant^'d hideous 

round me. 
But oh!— around my lovfi fierce brjghtnels glit- 
tered, 
A fire, triumphant,. curFd about his form. 
And, winding upward, featcji'd huja fcoto my 
fight. 
Cko. Yet he's not loft-^ee, where he finilii^ 
comes , 
Let me not ftay to interrupt your joys. \E%iU 

Effter Overbory. 

Over. O take me, take mc, to thy heaVnly bofom I 
Here let me pour out all my hoarded thoiights ! 
liere tower my joy^! my cares be herevdifpcrs'd! 

J/a. I have a thoufand tender things to fay 1 
A thoufand doubts at once to be refolv'd ! 
Tbcee tedious mondis have heavily roU'd on, 
AadlhOCGfKIJbougbt; perhaps^ h^ clttd thy ftar^ 
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Bat while thy voice fo fweetly ftrikes my car. 
My joys re'vive and melt away my fadnefs. 

Over, Let my foul blefs the mufic of thofe words f 
My heart breaks rapt'rous at the foftning foutidt 
I feafl my famlfh'd eyes upon thy fmilesl 
f touch thee--and am loft in extafy ! 
A tide of thrilling joy flows thro' my veins, 
J pant with pleafurCf and I burn with love. 

Ifa, I cannot, if 1 woa*dy difguife my thoughts^ 
Tho* ^isy perhaps, ti fault to look thus kindly: 
But, ohf bewarel— -for thou haft dangerous foes! 
Beware, Northampton, who pretends to love me ( 
Beware the wom^n who delude^ thy friend! 
Watchful, I ftrive to counterplot their mifchiefy 
And guard thy virtue from impending danger \ 

Over, Oh ! thou rich fource of e verlafting pieafure I 
Virtues rife pnix'd, and fparkle in thy foul : 
One glittering charm purfues another's (hine. 
As while I cut thof^ fe^s which brought m^ ne^r 

thee. 
Sweet fun-refleftlng waves rolPd glafly on; 
And this po fopner kifs'd the (hore, and dy'd, 
Put a new follower rofe, and fwell'd as lovelj-, 

J^nter Northampton. 

Nor, Why ftart you, Madam, — at a lorcr'a 
prefence ? 
IJnveil your clouded beauty— iince, this morAing, 
A fmiiing fun looks gay on oyr friend's nuptuals, 
Jfa. My lord, I want the courtier. 
NQr. Not the woman. 
I fee a too-fuccefsful rival near you—— 
Sir, I fhould fpeak you welcome— You are happy^^- 
But, Madam, fmce your charms may be negledted* 
Fcr boys, unikill'd, fin^ gems' wjiofe worth they 
know not f 

Whea 
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Wien fuch your fortune proves, think of Nor- 

thamptOD, 
And fmile, tho' late on one who l.Ves to We you 

S;'"' "^^ "•'"^ ''"' provokes my 
The next may move my anger. 

iVbr. Am I threaten'dlf 
Away --thou buzzing infe<a of the court f 

Over. Reproaches are too mean for brave men's 
anger, ' ^* 

Or I could fting thy arrogance with talkiW • 

Nor. Sir, 'tis well i 

When we meet next, what now remains to fay, 
May be debated. ^' 

Ovfr. At your fpeedieft ieifure. [£^^y, ,j- j^^ 

Northampton Jo/u/, 

Kor. Well, Overbury,~thou doft right to fpurn 
mel '^ " 

If plots have power, if oaths have force to crufli 
thee. ^ 

If there's a magic fpeU beneath the moon. 
Or poifon can be drawn from baneful plants ' 
Then horror, from my fury, light upon the Jj 

- Enter Comtcfi »f Somerfet. 

Outfit. My lord. I kn<w not if I'm y« beti^y'd I 
My foe Ihot by me with a gloomy l^ow, 
Mor bow*)) bis head in paffiog. 
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iW, Saw you your lord ? 
Count, I did; and flrangely mov'dl 
The ufual fweetneis of his nature's loftt ' 

With folded arms he traverfes the rooniy 
Now red 1 — now pale ! big on his watVy eyes 
Prompt tears ftand trembling ->ipe9k IP hiaii iitfd 

he (ighs I 
Or (hakes his head-'^-aiid groans a hoUoHr onArerl 
Then^ on a fuddeoy ftarts I**-and flies obfervoAce ! 
iV(?r. Now is the time to fire him to our purpofe i 
Their friendihip broke, I have a further pbt-*- 
£re nighty this Ovcrbury fees the Towvr. 
Count. WbHey nor Burleigh ae'er projected better^ 
Nor, Hafle we to execute refblTCs of .weight. 
An a^rve fire iliou'd quicken vaft conecptioas I 
For, when delay's cold influence chills our fchen^^ 
Some adverfe fate comes, like a furious blaft, 
And kills 'cm pre they ripep into action* 

Count. O ! I can match thee with an equal flame. 
Not e'en the foldier^s fury, rais'd in war f 
The rage of tyrants, when defiance (lings 'em! 
The pride of priefts, fo bloody when in power t 
Are half fo dreadful as a woman's vengeance. 
Nir^ *Tis a warm thought, and fires the mount- 
ing foul! 
Revenge dares (trikc at every thing—*— 
I Rivers of blood mark out her fmoaking wayF 
And kingdoms flame to give her triumphs liifere f 
Welcome, dread vengeance f 

Count, Let the prUft-ridden volgar wor(hip 
virtue I 
Thouy ^irtttovo Oveibory, il(tep» atddreaml^ 
Dream of philoftjdiyf andp«zalingh«BOurF 
Of heavexUy vifionsy aaofd istoortal Ibadowsl 

Till 
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Till flow revenge leaps fuddenly upon thcci 
Then ftart!— behold ^ho {lrike«! suid then expire! 
Nor. Soft! the carl conies f— be ou the niceft 
gnard f 
Prove thy fuccef6.bnt vaft as are thy wiflies. 
Thy name fhallfwell pnfame^s immortal voicoi 
A wonder among women I 
&«M^. He comes f—*&ow aid mei all my fex's 
falihoodi 

MmUt Soxntrfttjuf^. 

S$nu They i^% our thonghfas diUagoiih m from 

brutes I 
Wou'd I had never thought!— •! Had then beep 

liafpyl 
Refledlion rivets woe upon the wretched I 
Thought txacbes me to fitel a &fe»4'^ loft wortht 
When we have friendif to them we truft our griefs^ 
Our care lies l^hten'd^ a»d Xh» isind fleeps calm: 
To me that comfort's loft I — I have no friend! 
Oh! leott'dpiaeawfty this wretched life I. 
LesuBb like a willow» ireipbling o'er a brook! 
Sigh with the winds I a«d murmur with the ftream ! 
Count. His heart feems prefs'd with caPi. {jifide. 
My gentle lord, 
Why leave you thus the gaiety of friends ? 
And why has grinding grirf ufurp'd your ibul? 

Sm^ I feuRd myfelf dtforder d» and I left you-^ 
Oft am I thus, leave me, 1*11 fooo retuni. 
' - Cdunt, Oh 1 my dear lord, I am not iboa de* 

cciv'd, • 
Thofeour^-befit brows fuitnot a bride-groom's 

&0€{ 

Lj Arc 
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Are folded arms the geftures of delight? 

Or thcfc fad groans the yoke of inward joy ? 

No, no-^confider I am now your wifel 

Tis mine to eale your cares, and bring you cont» 

fort! 
If ydu have forrows, I muft claim my part; 
I firik not foon beneath a weight of woe — 
If you deny me this, you love me not, 
Som. Not love thee! fay*ft thou? Oh! thou 

ibul of Somerfet, 
Cou'd thofe bright eyes be tum'd into my breaft. 
There wou'd yon fee Jiow your fufpicion wrongs 

me! 
Let me look nigBI— let me gaze here with wonder! 
Where's friendihip now? Why, reafon yields to 

beautyj 
What tho^ the crimes, of whkh her Ibes accufe 

her, 
Glar*d, broad as day-light, on my ftartled fouir 
Angels play fmiling in her wanton eyes, 
And lend an awe to lightnefs — love reigns round 

her, 
And when fhe fpeaks-*-the fofteft, fweeteft mufic 
Melts in her voice, and eharms away my grief. 
Count. Oh\ with what art you footfa my faint- 

ing fpidts I 
Then I am ftill yom: dear, your much-lov'd 

wife — 
Why do I aik? thofe eyes confefs I am! 
But tell me — for you &oa*d impart your cares; 
Why are you thus ? 
' Som.Oh\ 

Count, Nay, again you're cruel f 
Still vhen I ftrive to fearch the caufe, your voict. 
Sinks from the pcMUt, and anfwcrs with a groan, 

Som. 
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Som. What caufe?-*! told thee I had been dif- 
ordcr'd— 
Thy fears are the ^M coinage of thy fancji 
A iUbtle felf-tormentor I 

Count. 'Tis well, my lord I 
I guefs to whom 1 owe my lofs of power f 
You have a friend can tell you tales of honour» 
And teach you how to triumph o'er a wife» 
Who has» indeed had faults--^but whofe chief 

Crime 
Is loving youy perhaps, with too much fondnefs. 
S§m. What doft thou mean?-— what friend? 
Count. Whj^ Ovcrbury! 
I know your tutor chides your faulty conduA ! 
Go then, and make your peace— be meekly peni« 

tenty 
Promife to err no more— and he'll forgive you. 
<Sm9v. Hear me, fwect tyrant!— By my life^ I 
fwear 
ThouVt dear to me, as crolvns to die ambitious ! 
Dear as thefe eyes, which tremble on thy charms» 
Or, as this heart, whkh aches with joy and an- 
guiflu 
Count. Then I muft tell yo«» Sio your fricnd*s 

a villain I 
SofHn Have a care ! 
Let not thy rage tranfport thee to detraction. 
Count. Oh! were I but to fpeak his bafe attempt 1 
Som. What bafe attempt ! 
Count. No matter what it is: 
7, fure, may.be allow'd fome fecrets too. 

Som» Nay, this is wrong f— to brand him firft 
with villain ! 
Theni in a du&y phrafe, elude the charge t 

L4 Truth 
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Truth feldom fies ccmcealM ib myfteryv 
Clearlj to reafon (he reveals her ligJit, 
And errors vanifhy like a mi(), be^rc her. 

Count. Why what il' he def^g^'d agatnft mj ]|0<« 

nour? 
6W/. Year bottom'! 'tis nnpofliblel ■■ ■ 
C^ufif. Form all, that trcachcrcms gailt wtii'd 
dare to aft. 
And Aim it up in this pretended friend. 
Som. I pyithee, do not make me mftdl-^fpeak 

plainly ( 
Couut. Knowing yonr paffioii« ht durft orgebU 
ownf — 
Hc't()ld mc you #ere fUie (— ditffning^— )cttkHM 1-^ 
Try 'd every art of treachery to fypfiMOt yon } 
And when he found his wiles were unfuccdsfoly 
Attempted fbrct>. and thrtaten'd me with fhnder. 
Scnu Force ! *- Slander ( «- thovt haft warafd 
me ! — think once more 1 
He cou'd not be ib bafef 
Count. He was* 
SmM* Impoffibie 1-—^ 
Ere yet my fiiry mounts into a blaze. 
Ere I upbraid him witk thefe black dcfigott, 
I charge thee do not tax him wrongfally» 
For thou may*ft open fuch a f^ezn of horfor^ 
'Twill fhake thee to behold iti 
Dare you confirm tt with an oath? 
Count, I will. 

Som. Nay, but weigh wtill what yotr prdotfie 
to iwearl 
Oatls are of dre»dfal weight-^and, if they're 

falfe, 
Draw dlQwn damaadon-^thole wiio murder fama^ 
Kili more than life-deilreyers— Think again ! 

For 
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For at that day when each muft ftand arraigi'd. 
Their lots will faW in the ftrereft fires. 
Count. By all my hopes, 

What I haTe faid- . 

Som. No more— I muft believe you— 
Believe you, (aid I! — what muft I believe ? 
If you prove falfe! — if you traduce my friend f 
And wrong my faith! may ibrrow blaft thy beaa« 

ties! 
May confciencc rife in all her dreadfiil triumph! 
Scare every feufcf and ftrike thee with diftradtion? 
Yet, fure thou'rt true I thofe eyes which fliinc fo 

fiveetly. 
Can wear no duflcy flain of barbarous /alfhood— • * 
What then muft OverburJ^ be? Rcflc<5lion 
Sickens with doubt, and dies in dark confufioiu 
Count* My lord' 
. JSem. Thou nec*dft not ipeak — I faid 1 would.be* 
lieve thee I 
Thou art my life, the fountain of my joy I 
Yet, let me think! — Force! — Slander! — yes, 'tisfo! 
Hc*s falfe, he's falfel-^Curfc on all treacherous 
• friends! 
Coiuit. Nay, but I meant not thu,s to fire "your 
anger, 
Torgct a friend's firft fallliood. 

Sofft* Never! never! 
No — tho' tliis day was vow'd to pc&ce and Ipve, 
Tho' crouds of noble guefts have grac'd my joys; 
^ •^iJay, tho' the king fhould add his ilicre^ pr^fencc, 
My jfury brooks no ftay— my fame ! my honour! 
Both are concerned, and rouzc my foul to venge- 
ance. 

L 5 Enl^ 
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jEnfer NorthamptoxL 

Nor. Why are the bride and bridegroom thm 
retired? 
T^rouds <]f all ranks prefs In to join your pleafufesi 
And every inftrument of mufic vies 
To found fweet notes, and fwell the hotu>s of 
love. 
Som, Alas, my lord! even harmony grows harfh! 
Thought's out o'tune, difcord has ilruck my ear> 
And my foul jars within me. 
Nor, What's the caufe? 
6Vw. *Tis a vile world, Northampton! 
The oaths of friendfhip« like thofe made to girls^ 
Are meant but to betray, and broke o'courfe. 
JVijr, This I knew well before— —but who has 

wrong'd you ? 
Som. The darkeft of all villains — a falfe friend f 
But as I am a man, I will revenge it! 
Oh I what a change has my poor heart fuflain'd? 
But a few moments fmce, this man^s lov'd mer 

mory 
Sat foft, as brooding halcyons on my foul. 
Now my rouz'd rage cou'd hunt him in full fcent. 
Till his laft duft were fcatter*d in the air. 
And driven like chaff, before the angry wind. 
Nor. My lord, this feems th* extravagance of 
paflionF 
When anger rulhes, unreftrain'd, to aAion> ^ 
Like a hdl fteed, it Humbles in its way 1 
The man of thought wounds deepcft, and Rrikes 

fafely; 
iPrcmeditation makes his vengeance fure^ 
And levels it dircdlly to the mark. 
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Som. I cannot* like a courtier^ kill with fmiles I 
My fury, fcoms to glow, conceal'd in embers : 
No ; it (hall blaze abroad with flaming luflre : 
If I muft fall, why I was bom to die. 
And fall as a man fhou'd — If I revenge me, 
I right my injured honour, as I ought. 

Nor* My lord, this (iream'muft have another 
courfe: 
This Overbury— 

Som> Said'ft thou Overbury f 
• Now, by my foul, there's magic in the name, 
And my charm'd rage grows flill as midnight ii-> 

lencel 
Why woud'ft thou fyeak it?— Let me not d^-eS 

upoa him! 
Talk of falfe friendfhip f of abandoned honour! 
Of hate ! revenge S — diftradlion ! 
But fpare Ihat name — at which my fury melts. 
Or guilt will finile like fweet-cy'd innocence. * 
Ceunf, My lord, I wilh you cou'd •furmount 
your .anger* 
*Tjs nobler to forgive, than to revenge. 
Saw* Doft thou plead too? — why— he has 
wrong'd thy famct 
il*en tomy car has wrong'd it f —generous charmer I 
Nor. ¥our frpwns will blafl what iprimg but by 

your fmiles. 
Som. f 11 think a while— your counfel ihall diredl 
me. 
Thou injur'd friendfhip, my griev'd foul infpir^ 
With awful juftice, and vindidlive fire ! 
Let my revenge, to match th'^ungenVous wrongs 
Be fwtft as eagles, and as lions (Irong I 
Dreadful as flames by furious whirlwinds driven,. 
Or thi^der burfting from offended heaycn![^xf«/7/. 

ACT 
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ACT, IIL^ SCENE I, 
Northampton a^d Ciuntefi of Somerfet. 

Nor, X H E King comes here in priTate— then 

all's right. 
And* in good time, weVe flirr'd your hufband's 
anger. 

Count. The courtiers' are in OverbiirT''s intci*efi!» 

Nor. No matter-— they'll defert him in his fell* 
Ukc Perfians they adore the rifmg iun, 
JBut when the great maw's glories ihrink away. 
Shrubs which grew under him, fhoot up ungrateful^ 
And brave him in declenfion— None aflifthina, 
No kind hand lifts him from engulphing rum» 
But all join ftrength to prefs him lower ftill— 
You have not heard, perhaps, that Overbury 
Courts friendfhip with your EHe]c. 

Count. How! with Eflexl 

Nor. What if he fhould betray your fetters* to 
him? 

Count. The villain dares not! 

Nor. If he does, you're loft*— 
What ! . know you of his love to Ifebella ? 

Cott7tt. Oh! name it not — 
Ik cannot be*— I've fear'd, but would not find it. 

Nor. Wou'd 'tvrerc a ftcret thcn'->-but fee this 
packet, 

Thefc 
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Thefe are his lettenrta that Ifabella; 
Their fupcrfcriptions wamcing«-happ7 that! 
To teU how I acquired 'em yrould be tedious: 
Let it fufficey thefe undireded papers 
Shall bear the force of proofs to Somerftt, 
Moft fatal to his friend. Sir Gervas EU'ways, 
Who bears a weighty paiit in this defign. 
Is coming towVds ns — Pleaie to leare him with me. 
I am an exile from the royal prefence. 
But youi the King ezpedts, fhoiild blefs his eyes. 
[JSx/V CounUfs erSomcff^t, 
That he fees Effe* I am well inform*d> 
And blew that fpark torai.ie her to a Hame. 

-firtf^r 5/r Gcrvasjilloways. • 

Let me congratulate my faithful Elloways! 
The Tower-lieutenancy will now be youjps, 
For Somerfct has faid it. 

jB//. My kind lord! 

Nwr. Nay, I hare news • 
That more will pleafe you, if you love Northamp* 

tan4 
The man I hate will fooja be in my poiJrer. 
All the proud fteps, by which he climbed to grcati.' 

aefs. 
Sink from his feet, and let him fall to ruin. 

EIL Can Somerfet forfake him ? 

Nor. He dctefts him. 

M. Prodigious change '--this news indeed fux>; 
prizes! 

iVbr. To gain the unbeliever to my wiflies, 
I ftirr'd his temper with fuch cautious art, 
That, ere his judgment could exert its phlegm. 
His blood took &^rsaent fi-om » vfMtA «f paflion: 
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Then, while his fiVy fpirit flam'd with ragCi 
In its full heaty I ftampM it with revenge. 

EU. The depth of wifdom flows, in all you^ 
adionsy 
Like a (bong current, which, oppos'd by piles. 
Works gehtly thro*, and faps the mound unfeen. 
Till, gathering force, it pours refifllefs in. 
And the bapk floats before it — End yon there ? 

Nor, No— Overbury's death mufl crown my 
condu£l ! 

EIL There's danger there ! 

If on Not fo — IVe weigh'd it well, 
Th' affaflinattng Spanifh way's unfafe, 
Sufpicion were its follower — and fufpicion 
Would, like a bloodhound, trace our fleps too near! 
What think you of the clofe Italian's means? 
Sure, fflent poifon? — Dare you be a friend? 

EIL I dare the worft. 

Nor. Know then, that Somerfet 
Has noted Overbury as moft intimate 
With fome, whofc zeal is marked againft the ftate? 
Now to inflame the King with jealoufy. 
An embafly to RufTia ^ylll be pffer'd him: 
This love and policy forbid him taking, 
Arid if he not accept it, all's confirmed ; 
It fpeaks him plainly loth to leave his fa£Uon» 
And fo he comes committed to your care. 

EJL The reft may be compleated eafily: 
•Tis but to change the doubted officers^ 
And place fuch round himas willfuitourpurpofe* 

Nor, No more— be fecret. 

Enter Somerfet. 

' Som. Good Sir Gervas Ellowayst 
I gret t you gladly with your new-giv'tt honour^ 

WliiciL 
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IVliicli the King^s pleafure thus confirms by me. . 

[Delhen a Commifflon^ 
SIL My lord, you bind me ever tb your fcrvice. 
Som. Oh— my Northampton! 
Nor, Why that figh; my lord? 
Som, 1 have been thinking when we lofc a friend, 
*Tis like an eye pluck'^d from its bleeding orb. 
No more the other holds the joy of fight, 
But ceafelefs weeps, till k grows btind with aa- 

guilh— 
So mourns my widowM foul for Overbury. 

Nor, Why do you name him ftill thus tenderly? 
Methinks your wrongs ihould rife againft your 

wealcnefs, 
And fting you with reflection. 

Som, Ay, mention thofe, and I relapfe to fury ? 
My reftlefs thoughts drive round like veering 

winds, 
forgetful of their center! — yet* the foul, 
Like a foft babe, inurM to fooIiHi fondnefs. 
Is hard to wean from wailing — Oh ! forgive met 
*Tfe the lail ftruggle of expiring friendfhip. 

Nor, Your paflions late were wix\g'd, like Tengc*- 
ittl whirlwlndt, 
Now they fmk, fighing, to a gale of forrowf 
Shame on your foftnefs — where*s the fovl of So* 

merfet? 
Where's that fierce fire which us'd to kindle in 

you^ 
And fparlcle from your eyes in fierce refentmentt 
What! allextinguiih'd? 

Som, 1^0 X Tm ftill the fame. 
Fve the King^s orders for this embafly» 
Askd Overbury's feat fon 

Nor. U 
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Ncr. l£ he refufes. 
We place him on tbe pinacle of fate ! 
There fhall big-gathering -winds fing^ round his 

heady 
And whirl him to deftrudion-— EUVays, be ready. 

[£xit Elloways. 
Som. Buty my good lord, this treachery ftartles 
me, 
Hlis an unmanly vengeance. 
Nor, Fyc, my lord! 

Sofft. Why, ratiier» not accufe him face to face, 
And> with an open anger, proye the charge ? 
Nor, There may be guilt you would not wifh tp 
prove— 
Look on thefe letters, fent without direction! 
Artful and iafe that caution-— Know you the hand? 
How foft are the contents ! 
Som. Wou'd I were blind ! 
Nor, Wou*d not'he wrong his King who wrongs 
his friend I 
X^ome, come, my lord — you mud be won towifdom! 
Tho' the foft dove brood, gall-lefs,o'er your breaft. 
Yet let the wary ferpent arm your mind. 

iS(?w. Oh heaven, he comes I -^hc fhocks me with 
his prefencel 
Nor. Seel— Effex leaves him— had he been your 

friend, 
He woU'd not thus be fecn» My lord— farewell. 

Squu Tis death to meet him!— yet I cannot flir. 

Enter Sir Thomas Overbury, 
CuT.My lord, I come obedient to your fummons. 
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The force of friendfliip ovcrfwayi my griefs, 
And I muft love you dill. 

SoM. Di&mhVing vUhiTit l^fi^^ 

I have a me/Tage ft-om the King, thisr moming, 
That willy I doubty furprizc you — 'tis his pleafure^ 
iTiat you prepare yourfclf, without delay^. 
For a (hort embafly to Ruflia. 

On^en The warning's fuddcn I 

SoM. The defign is deepl 
Perhaps too, not propos'd by your bcft friends. 

Over. Now, my lov*d lord, 1*11 try your frieni*^, 
iliip^s faith: 
When fick'nlng reafon labours in the naiad* 
Advice is the ibul's cordial— How (hall I ad' 

Som. If honefty's your guide, you cannot ftray! ^ 

Over, If ta be bJfcft and honeft were the fame^ 
I Ihould not be unhappy. 

Som. He feems innocent. 4fi^ 

.Tis a hard ftruggle to difl*emble thus I 

Over, If your looks wrong you xu)t» you are dtf-^ 
order'df 

SoM. Have you refolv'd? I wait for your reply. 

Oven So cool m your advice!— >]»7# sow I read 
you; 
Korthampton and your wi£e«^ibrpent and womany 
Have turn'd you 'gainft your friend I 
And your plain mind, unfalfaioa*d for deceiti 
Knows not) to veil its irailcy. 

iSpxtt. Have a care— 

Over. What! am I threate&'d too?— ungrateful 
Somerfetl 
Have I advis*d you with a brother's tendemeis, 
Pia'd for your peacei aud made your cares ipy own. 

Tor 
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To be rewarded thus? — Here end our friendship 1 
Andy for mj anfwer, I defire a paufe 
'Som* Then I muft tell the £ing, you're not re- 

folVd? 
Over. That as you pleafe— iTl fcrve him till I die. 
Till the reward of loyalty o'ertakes me : 
For patriots ftill muft fall for ftatefmens* fafety. 
And perifh by the country they preferve« 

Som. *Tis dangerous, thus to tax the royal gra- 
titude! 
I 'fee you're raft, and would advife you better— 
If, when, you touched me in too weak a part, 
1 fhrunk— 'twas from quick fenfe"*of aching paiiL 
I was to blame — I knew not what 1 laid— 
Excufe it as a friend. 

Over. Said yotf, yott were to blame? — if you'roi 
fincere. 
My fit of rage, like lightning on a defart. 
But flafhes — and is loft. 
Som. Can he be falfe? 

And yet I muft not doubt *^ \Ajide<» 

Over. What! ftill uneafy! 
S<m. You know, Tm rais'd on fortune's fav'rrtc 
fpoke ! • 

If T grow giddy, I (hall move away. 
And roll, at once, to ruin. 

Over. Let me guard you— 
And, to be near you, not arccept thi$ embafly— 
Form fome fair caufe, and urge it as my anfwcr. 
Som. I'll to the King this inftant, and attempt it. 

[-fix//. 
Over. This meflage from the King bears fome 
defign, 
^ut I'm more teuch'd with Somerfct's diforder : 

Let 
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Let me ftill mark him-^As he pafTes oil, 

He ftartsl — ftops fhort! — and poiidei*s In fuf* 

penfc! — 
Now he proceeds f — All this fhould bode fome mif^ ' 

chicfl 

Enter the Countefs ^Somerfet* 
Ctfunt. Now, now, fupport toe, pride, or I am loft* 

\Afidi. 
Cven Ha! {he here f 

Count. Why ftart you, calm, infulting man \ 
Is love a crime too great to be forgiven? 
But thy cold foul admits no warmth of paffion: 
I, like the fun, darted too fierce a blaze ; 
Yet, thy chill wifhes 

Dawn'd fome fick hope, when Ifabella's eyes^ 
Like a pale moon, gleam'd her faint beams upon 
thee. 
Over. Howf knows Ae that? {Jfide-'l When 
honour lights up love, 
Th* illumin'd foul bums lambent with a flame. 
Pure as the hallowM altars— Such my hope ! 
Such were the wifhes mov'd by IfabeUa. 

Count. How I difiiain thee !— yes, I fcom thecf-^ 
hate thee! [ncfsl 

Thou, who cou'dft (loop t' expofe a woman's weak- 
To taint her fame, and blail her to the world!—* 
All my fierce pafiions rife, with that refledion. 
Inward they rage — a winding train takes fire. 
The flafhy blaze runs fwift thro' ev'ry vein. 
And my brain fplits with agony. 

Over. You wrong me. Madam — I, with humbled 
gr^itude, 
Thank'd and conceal'd yourpaflion— If your fame 
Is tainted-— your divorce ha$ caus'd it*-Modeily 

Mua 
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Muft guard a wotozn's &anii]igs«*«* 
Oh ! that my word% like the fun's powcrftrl ray^. 
Were with attra^ion ann'd— till, froha-yoUrbrcaft^ 
This ilood of frailty roft» exhaM in fighs^ 
Or flow'd away in dreams of foft repentance* 
Count, Upbraiderl 

Oven I not upbraid your love, but your wild paf* 
fions> 
Whicb wou*d, like envious ihac(e9> ecltffe thqfe 

beauties^ . 
That*^, with juftictf, fure muft c&arm mankiikl^ 
But, Madam, think — there's not a homely peafaxU* 
If grac'd with innocence, tho* nurs'd in toil; 
But boafb mor^ giory than a tainted grandeur. 

Count. Pleaching ftatue I 
Where are my letters .>— thou detain'ft 'cm pooriyjr 
With aim to afwe my anger. 

Over, Ere you afk'd *em, 
MovM by a confcious hope t6 eafe your feafs^ 
Honour induc'd me thus to give 'em up : 
Now they are yours again — But their effefl:- 
Will ftifl live in me, and whene'er yoti&r image 
Enriches my remembrantf^— th' humfcfeft gratitude 
Win teach niy heart new t^ndcmdi [Givej letters. 
Count.This generous aa has.waken'd love again,, 
And pity pleads againft me— What fhall I do ! 
If I cotttiftod here, aend he thus charms me, 
My fchem« at onee is ai r* ■■■ Lilse jamng eicmcnty 
My paffiont war— ^nd thought oppofmg^ thought. 
Shakes niy whole fiu&e, till I am ntad withdoub^ 
ing. t^^* 

Over. Wly are you thus difturVdf 
Count. Can I fo ill reward his generous: heart. 
As to aippty theft letters to his ruin, 
Wbich^Hiight have mia'dtnc, had he ^kh-idd'em? 

And 
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And yet I mnft — Fate's flippery ice has caught tne, 
And, if I not Hide on, I fink for ever. 
Let me not ftay — O wretch ! death hovers o'er thee. 
He grafps a dart, and in pale fury fliakes it 
High o'er thy head ! — Now, now it falls, md 

flrikes thee ? 
I cdnnot ioear to fee what I have caused. 

[Exit in€onfuJion» 
.<her. Or Pirn en&ar'4 *— or mstdncfe ieiz'd Ae 
counteis. 

£nter Kabella. 

MyHabefia! 

Ifr»t>h\ Ict^ufijom as friends T^o^tnioet in for- 
row. 
To weep —and figh — and tningle tnuttral woes ! 
Over. Wliat would ttiy love's foft fears divinjB of 
iil. 
That naerits this fwe«:fadnefe? 

Ifa. Oh ! I am wild, and fay llsnxm not whai>^ 
This will explain. 

EnterSir Gervas Blk)w;^ys> and guards^ 

EIL Sir Thomas Overbury, 
I come to bring you an unwelcome mef&gei 
'Tis the King's pleafure that you fUndccafiu'd* 
Clofe in the Tower, a prifoner to the Aate. 
Over. WJiat ha^ I done^ttbat I ikwM he ^fMJt. 

foner ? 
Ell. Has notiiie EarlroFSoao^i^t infcncxnM yon^ 
; JOvcf. The Bad s£ Si9wsssfyi\*-^hax 4oft choa 

The 
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The polar flar (halT be no longer fixM, 
But turn delufive to the iailor's eye^ 
Sooner than Somerfet prove falfe to me—* 
May I not fee my friend? 

£//. 1 dare not grant i^ 

Ovfr» No! — that's hard, indeed: 
I thought I could have met the worft tmmov'd; 

[Turns to likbclla. 
But to fee thee thus preis'd with griefs not thine, 
I cannot bear the pangs which rend my foul ! 
Teach me fome art but to aiFuage thy forrows. 
And mine are griefs to fniile at* 

Ifa. The voice of mufic can compofe diilradions 
Oh ! then let thine but footh me into comfort ; 
^zj fomethijig foft: and kind-^But whither fly you? 
Perhaps to death ! 

~ Over. What's death, but lofing thee? 
JUife is a triHe^ where no love enriches it ; 
And wjien the guiltlefs die the death of traitors. 
The fcaffold fteps but, like the patiiarch's laddePf 
Torm an afcent to heavent 

i(J^. Oh ! talk not thus. 
There's madnefs in that thought. 

Over. Nay, do not weep j 
Thy grief attrafts with fuch a melting force- 
That my loft foul evaporates to air. 
Glides in each breath, and mingles with thy fighs— 
Help manhood, or Vm loft !-*iead to the Tower. 

Jfa. That place bodes ruin— there, the good 
fixth Henry, 
Clarence, and royal Edward's infants fell- 
Such fecret death, perhaps, may prove thy fate. 

Over. Why doft thou fright thyWf at fancy'd iHs? 

Ifa. I have a thoufand, thoufand anxious fears ?— 
No cheering hope dawns thro' the doud^^woe, 

rTtt 
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•Tis darknefs all — What will not malice dare? 

Butiflmuft 

Over. Oh ! i cou'd gaze for ever I \ 

Thusy when high Teas fwell foaming o'er the coaft. 
The wretch, who treads the dangerous beach, t9 

loft ) 
Plung*d in his fate, like me, he flriyes to rife. 
And feeks the fwalloVd land with wiftful eyes; 
But, as his arms extend to reach the fhore^ 
Tbc waves overwhelm him^ and he's feen no more* 

lE7;€mt fevcnally* 
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A flutt'ring rapture fills my trembling breaft. 
Swells in each veiny and pants with every thought! 
Yet do I view thee, with fuch dangers round thee. 
That e'en thy fight is painfull 

Over. Wer't ziot for thee, my (bul wou'd wmg her 
ffight, 
To reft in realms of everlafting blifs. 

Jfa. How know'ft thou that?— Weigh firll what 
is the foul : 
'Tis not a (hade that will diflblve in air. 
Nor matter wkichy by time, canbeconfum'd: 
Oh ! then, be cautious, for the beft are frail; 
Venture not raihly, on an unknown being— « 
E'en the moft perfect fhun the brink of death. 
And Ihudder at the profpeft of futurity. 

Over. What means my foul ? 

Ifa, A thoufand deaths are hovVing round thr 
head! 
Tf I have ere dcfervMthylove— Oh! thirfc 

5hy guardian angel now infpires my tongue, 
nd warns thee, if thou canft, to Ycape difguis'd J 
Ell. I*ve heard enough. [£x// unfeen. 

Over. No; fafe in innocence, I'll dare their ma- 
lice. 
To fly, wou'd be to leave my fame uiscleai-'d. 
My fame, much dearer to me than my life I 

Jfa. Forgive me, if I err | 
"'TIS but .a fault that fprings from too much love ! 
Should'ft thou be lofti— Ohl think upon my griefSf 
See me diftradted, without hope of comfort. 
Profaning heaven, r^ndiqg the air with (hrieks, 
Surfting with groans, and raving with defpair ! 
Over. Why was 1 bom to make thee thus un- 
happy ? 
But fee, where one .obfcrves ! 
•Tis dangerous here to talk— To night fare el, 

AmdE 
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And if to-morrow bkdct me agauii» 
I fhall hare news to tell joa. [i^x/V. 

Ifa. Till then, fartwcL 

EfUtr Cleora in hmfii. 

Cleo, My friend^ forgtTe me, if officioos zeal 
Forced me to feek you her e i y our foe) tlie 
Countei s "* 

Ifa. What of the CouuteCs \ 

Cleo. Flies about dtfordei^d! 
So ftung with guik, no place can give her eafe 1 
Wild 'twizt the falfies of remorfe and love, 
-She wrote thefe Une^, and trufted 'em with me; 
I think it not a treachery to betray 'em. 

Ifa* 'Tis pious treachery that reveals a mifchief ; 
'Tis juftice to yourfelf, and to the world. 

[Looh on the letter* 
To Overbury !— How my heart beats at it I 

Cleo. She there, repeats, and urges an old flamet 
Proffers him freedom, wou*d partake his flight. 
And owns the wiles that have feduc'd her lord. 
Nay, more— the guards are, by her agents, brib^d^ 
And your name's us'd to cover the deceit, 
That, ibould they fail, Ihe might be ftill fecure. 

Ifa. Here too, Ihe urges him to feign fome iUnefs^ 
That, fo retir'd to reft, and none left near him» 
She in the filent darknefs introduc'd, 
May find him in his chamber, and inftruft him 
What means may bring him fafety : 
Fate fent this clue to unravel all her fallhood i 
Flatter her artfully with his compliance : 
And if (he comes— But fee, the Sari of SomerfetV 
Night ftcaU upon us fail— Be fure >ou bring her. 

ISxit Cleora. 
M 3| £;irrr 
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Enter Earl of Somcrfet, 

Som. Mj Ifabellal — why that moufiiful brow? 
Why do thofc eyes, that fparkled gladnefs round 

*em, 
Lofe their keen luflre now, and look fo languid ? 
IJa. Shou'd I forgety my lord, that fatal day, 
When my dear father's trembling hand preft yours, 
His dymg eyes, wet with paternal tears. 
While agonizing fweats bedew'd his face^ 
To you, my lord, he raifed his faltVmg voice. 
And gave me to your care? Kind was the thquglit. 
And pleas'd, he bade farewel — and hreath'd his 
laft. 
Sem. Have I notus'd thee with the tead'reft care, 
And chear'd thy virtue with the fmijes of fortune? 
IJa, Oh! my good lord, you've been a father 
to. me. 
And 'tis for you thefe fwelling. figh^ rife fad, , 
And my tears flow for gratitude. 
Som» Whac mean'ft thou? 
I/a, If Overbury wrong'd— — 
So7?i, No more of Overbury ! 
My. child, avoid him, as thou wouldft thy ruin* 
Ifa. You are mifled— 
■Som, The fubje<5t's harfli^farqweL 
I/a. You muft not go— thus on mj kn^ I heg 
you, 
For your own fake, but hear me— you're betray'A 
Oh ! think how dear this man was ^j^o your foul ! 
By friendflilp join'd, you comforted each other; 
Joy crown'd your days, your minds were then 

ferene. 
Your thoughts had harmony, and you were bleft. 
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Som. Indeed, I thought fo. 
Ifa. Oh ! reflea again ! 
Why have you caft him thus unkindly from you, 
And open'd your dear breaft to vile Northampton ? 
«fo«r. Why doll thou injure thus my lord North- 
ampton ? 
Ifa, One, who wou*d undermine an orplian's 
virtue. 
Is fure unworthy of her guardian's friendfhip. 
Sofn. And cou'd Northampton that ? 
If.u I blufli t'affirm it. 
Yet more your virtue wanders in the dark ! 
The Countefs— . 

Som» Who !^I charge thee, name not her ! 
Shou'd i but hear a word to taint my wife, 
'Twou'd urge me fo, I might forget my nature, 
And ufe thee harfhly I 

Ifa. *Ti8 death to undeceive you! 
But, in the caufe of virtue, I am arm'd 
To meet all dangers boldly— be prepared, 
For I muft wound you with fuch piercing accents, 
That your poor heart, 1 fear, will bleed with aa- 
guiflif 
Som, Sufpenfe is the worft rack-— — fpeak what 

thou know'ft 
• Jfa* Read this— 'twill fpeak all for me. 

{^Givfs a letter, 
Som. *Tis my wife's hand— ha ! To Sir Thomas 
Overbury ! 
A ftrange dircftion that! where had it you ? 
I/a» From one ihe truded as her meilenger, 
Sof». Sure 'tis fome mift, which hell has rais'd 
to blind me! 
My eyes belie her-— Let me again perufe it ! 
I/a. Tis as I thought. lyffidf^ 

Som. 'Tis all black forgery I-~ 

M 3 Falf* 
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FaUelfabeUal 
IJa. Who is falfe^ my lord ? 
Sem. Why thou art falfe — I prithee, own th«u 
art; 
For (hould a;a angel charge her with thefe crimes^ 
I fear I ihou'd miihame that angel, fiend! 

I/a. Tis but to wait her prefence, if you doubt k; 
Night is already round us, and ere long. 
She comes, conceal'd, to find him^— Be you wit- 

nefs, 
And then, who's falfe, difcover. 
Som. If thou art fo, fiy, where I ne'er may fee 
thee! 
But if thou'rt true, then Pm a wretch indeed. 
J[fa, My lord^ retire — I think, (he comes already. 

Exeunt • 

Enter Couhteji ef Somerfet and Cleonu 

Count. O my Cleora, whither am I going ? 
But thou art faithful, nor wilt chide my frailtitsl 
I go t'atone my Overbury's wrongs, 

To meet my love— my love 1- ^What's then my 

hufl>and ? 
Hold brain — refift that rufhing rack of dxought— 
The night, now brooding o'er her gloomy fhades^ 
Owns not a fpe^re half fo foul as I am. 
Oh date of horror ! Oh defpair ! O iCbame f 

Cleo. Yet think 

Count. Fain wou'd I— —but all thought forfakes 
me I 
My flame revives!— each fit comes ftronger on me! 
Va^rying convulfions torture every nerve! 
I love! I rage!— hate — fear — and love again! 
And bumi and die with 9 whole war of pafilons f 
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Cleo. But will you. fee him ? 

Count. Sec him?— Oh r I muft— 
M7 foul will have it fo— the wrongs, I meant him. 
Require atonement, more than love can give himf 
Come— -guide me, myCleoraf {Exeunt* 

Enter Northampton and Elloways. 

Nor. Efcaping ! fa/ft thou ? 
Eil. What I then heard was little, 
But now a trufted yeoman of the guard 
Betrayed their whole defign i)f prefcnt flight ; 
But why have you thus led me thro* the darknefs? 
Nor. The darknefs bcft befits my purposed ven- 
geance. 
EU. What means my lord by vengeance ? 
N9r. The poifon not yet given— my fword fliall 
end him* 
Secure the pafTage— bar the outward doors, 
While 1 refolve withm, where Wcfton left us. 

[Exeunt. 

Enter Somcrfet and the Countefst meeting in the dark. 

Count. Tis wond'rous darkl and night wears 
double horror I 
Each ftep, methinks, I hear my hu(band*s voice ! 
The creep of diftant whifpcrs damps my foul ! 
Hark ! h6w the thunder rolls I the wind too roars 1 
Who's that, my Overbury ? 
Som* Yet hold my heart I [Afide. 

Count. You had my letter then ? 
Som. I had— *Oh heaven ! 
Count. Reach me your hand, and lead me to 
your chamber I 
Fof I have much to fay— but ftay— -Clcora 

M 4 Waits 
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Waits me hard by— I'll caution her a moment^ 
And find you here again, [Exit* 

ScM, Why do I live ? 
I^et me turn wild! — Or tear out my fond heart, 
That cou'd be thus far wrong'd, and not difcem itl 
O thou falle woman! O my injur'd friend f 
Mad, raihy dehided Somerfet I 

Enter Northampton from a private door in the lack 
fiene; a light 'within* 

Nor, Now, Overbury, die f [JDr/iw/. 

Sow. Villain I — Northampton! {^Dra*ws. 

N^r. Save me, fome angel, from this ftrange il- 
lufion ! 

Som» View my eyes well! — do they not flafh with 
fury? 
And tell thee, that ^tis Somerfet thou look'ft on? 

Nor. Northampton was not bom- to look with fear, 
Tho' hell blaz'd angry in the eyes of Somerfet. 
My honour's equal I— my defcent more noble ! 
Come, we miilake each other — as a friend, 
I'd moderate this rage. 

Som. Thou fycophant f 
Thou wouldft again betray roe to thy fncndlhip. 
To ruin, with more eafe, my Ifabella. 

Nor. Hal 

Som. But fhe is proof againft thy bafe aflaults: 
My wife was eafy, and fuccefs there met thee. 
And Overbury was to fall your viftim. 

Nor. No more — I can no longer brook this rail- 
ing ; 
Whatever I do, I always dare to anfwer ? 
Xat this defend it all — 

IFight, Northampton difarmed. 
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Som, Why art thpu living in the power of So- 
inerfet ? 
I wifh thee dead, but dare not kill thee bafcly ; 
Give me the chance once more — IPffen hisfword,. 

Nor. No; take my life; 
*Tis now not worth defending. 

Som, Live, and repent! — and be as curs'das I ami' 
Go — fave me from the pain thy preftnce gives me I 
Now, whither ftiall I wander ? [Ex// Northampton.. 

Goings nteetr the Countefs entering* 
Death and confuflon! 
. Coujft I heard, or Pm deceived, the clafli of 

weapons, 
Yet was the paflage barr'd-^yon gleam of lighc 
Shews » drawn fword bent hither, 

Som, Tremble at it — *tis the fword of jufticc ! 
Count. Ha ! let me not betray myfelf-— 'tis So- 
merfet. [4Jide^. 

What mean you, Sir? methinks, your words fou#id 
angry — 
Som. Traitrcfs! falfel foul! fickle— daipn'd— • 
lovely traitrefs f 
Know*ft thou this letter? — ^thou ungrateful woman!* 
Count. Now I am loft indeed I 
Som. What can thy guilt exped? 
Count. You will not kill me ? 
Som. Not kiH thee, fay'ftthoul yes, deceiver! 
Hear me ; 
Hadft thou a5» many lives as thou haft crimes, 
My fury woii'd reach all— wrong'd love and 

fricndlhip. 
With double cry, demand thy death in vengeance!: 

Count. Ohf but do hear me. 
. Sgrn. Not one firen word, 

M 5 Qunt., 
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Count. Oh! hj the endearing foftnefs of that 
boibm^ 
Look but on her you lov'd fo much! fo lately! 
See how (he pants for life ! and begs for mercy f 
Let me die, flow, fome ImgVing death of forrowj 
But fend me not to the eternal bar, 
VVith all my crimes about me ! 
Sam. Doy crocodile, weep on— thy tears become • 
thee. / 

Think what I fuffer I think how thou haft wrong'd 

me! 
Oh ! I will ftab thee !— tho* my heart-ftrings bcu-iL 
Count. Yet, but a moment, hear me! 
Som. No— I will not; 
Be dumb for ever— for, whene'er you fpeak. 
You bring a bafe infedion o'er my anger, 
And I, at once, grow fick with pity — Off! 
Why cling'ft thou to me? 

Count. O fpum me!—- drag me— 
Yet my poor limbs (hall grafp thee to the lafl^ 
And ev'n my dying groans plead foft for pardon. 
SonL Wherefore, juft heav'n, has guilt fuch 
power to charm? 
Oh l^-rtfe, and take thofe mournful eyes away ;. 
Thy beauty, and my lore combine to fave thee^ 
And my fword turns its point againft my purpoie^ 
1 cannot fee thee bleed !— Oh ! my torn heart \ 
Ungrateful! go— 

Tly froni my rage I— far hence, on fome lone ific. 
Safe in thy frauds, and pleas'd with ruin, fmile; 
But ihun thefe (hameful eyes, which thus deplore 
Thy lois— 7et ney^ muft behold thee more. 

ACT 
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A C T V. SCENE I; 
Somerfet//«/. 



H< 



, W have I wander'd thro* a maze of errors^ 
And laboured for deftruftion!— Of mankind, 
I had but one true friend, and him, alone, 

Of all mankind, ha\« wrong'd Reproachful 

thought I 
Oh I Peace of mind ? thou bofom balm of nature f 
Thou that canfl make the labourer'i mifery fwee;^ 
And caufe ev*n fmiles amidil the pangs of deaths 
Where fliall I find thee ? 

£///<rr Ifabella.. 

Come not near me! 

Let me not hear thee fpeak, left I betray tSee^. 

But fly me as a defp'rate, dangerous villain. 

Ifa, I come,4ny lord, to reconcile your foul 
To the fweet joys of peace 

Som. Talk not of peace ! 'tis gone! *tis fled T\rttlt- 
honour f 
Honour, once loft, can never be rctrievM f 
My thoughts are. furies all I-— and turn upon me ? 
I feel their whips I— They lalh me with r^morfe ? 
My brain grows hot! Hell glows in my mad ba- 
foml 
Ifa. Your friend yet -knows not how you were 

mifled. 
Som. But there's a fenfe of Ibamc that knows It 
aU{. 

Thor 
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Tho' mountains fhadow'd me^ they cou*d not hide 

it! 
My rcd'uing cheeks, and my moift eyes wou*d 

fpeak it ! 
Let me fly, far as the vaft ocean rolls. 
Rather than fee the friend Tve bafcly injured. 

Ifa. Fly but to Ovcrbury— tell him all f 
And, once more met in the ftriA band of friendlhipf . 
United, rife the pillars of your country. 
Som, How mufl he fcom me, when he knows my 
treachery ! 
I cannot beai* tliat thought f 
Ifa. Yet the mild king— 

iiovu For thy poor father's fufFerings in his cauie^ 
The royal ear will liften to thy pleadings ; 
Oh ! fly, and fwiftly favc my friend from ruin f 
) Jfa. But, look, my lord!— See where the counteft 
comes ( 
^cm. What fay 'ft thou? ha!— I cannot bear their 
prcfence! 
Oh ! for a whirlwind's rage to fiiatch her £rom me I 
A hell of mifchief kindles in her eyes, 
And horrors blaze around her !— Let's avoid her f 

Exeunt* 

Enter Northampton and Countefs ^Somcrfet. 

Nor. l^ow, haughty Somcrfet, I'm well rcveng'd ? 
My fullen genius tow rs, with fcom, above thee. 
And fmiles at difappointihent. 

Count My lord Northampton, 
Tho' ftrongly urg'd, I feel a woman's foftnefs ; • 
Revenge, remorfc, and love divide my foul. 
Like three wild ftrcams that rulh againft eaclt; 
other! 
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Nor. Yet, ftUl be refolute. 
Summon your reafon to your paffion's aid ; 
Thkk how you're treated by your angry lord, 
Jdenac'd, xaft off, and but revenge can fave you. 

CounU Now you have urg'd. tiie flint again to* 
fparkle^ 
And flalh'd up all the latent fire within mc.. 
Die, Overbury \ — Somerfet !— die all \ 
Let the world bum to be my funeral pile^. 
And nature groaix jsus L do^ 

JElnter Elloways^ 

Nor. What news, EUoways?. 

EIL The deed is done.. 

So deadly is the poifon he has fwallow'd. 

There's not a nerve but has received its death r 

Horror and madnefi ihall infedl his brain. 

Till evVy Aruggling vital, torn with pangs, 

Muft burft at once, and tortur'd life forfake him. 

Count. Mean'ft thou all this of Overbury ? 

jE//. Of him — ^We brought the wine which yot> 

prepar'd, 

fi% a fent pledge of friendihip from your lord; 

Straight with, an eager, hafte he fhatch'd the 

ci:^p— 

Give me the draught, faid he — then fwell'd thf 

brim, 

Aaid thro' his lips he drain'd it to the laft. 

And now there's not a health-reftoring herb. 

Which the fun fmiles on, can expel tb' infe^ioju 

Count. Was it the wine Ifent? 

EU. Madam, it was. 

&»/;/. Then I Ihall never know a moment's 

peace. 

Villain, 
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Villain, be curftf— What have wc done, Nor- 
thampton? 
Non A deed which is not now to be recall'd. 
Count. And dofl»think heaven will conceal thh 
murder^ 
No— we (hall be purfu'd with hourly vengeance i 
Dreams will diiclofe itr or, if night wants eyes, 
Lightning wili flafh, and point us out to juftice. 
Nor. Will yottbc mad ? 
Count. I will*- you have undone me I 
Plung'd me for ever in the depth of mifery. 
Hark! — there's a tell-tale wind groans hollow^ 

under us. 
And the earth heaves with wonder!* 
JVbr. Her grief diftradts her. 
Count. 'Tis falfe : Thy tongue fhall' never more 
delude me. 
Ha ! — ^murder's fhricFd already in my cars : 
Hark! heaven rings with murder — the red. 

clouds 
Rain a whole fea of fmoaking blood upon us: 
Oh ! I am ftaxh'd all over— Murder I — ^Murder f 

Rum ofV 
Ell. tlij lord, this fit may prove a dangerous 

fren27. 
Nor. Our lives are fet upon this fingle «aft. 
Retire we to fomc fafe retreat awhile, 
Where we may watch th' event. [Exit. 

£//.What{haUIdo> 
Ply from my poft I canaot^tbat pleads guilty. 
Ptor Ovcrbury comes. 

ButfT- 
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Enter Sir Thomas Overbury. 

How fares my noble prifoner ^ 

Over.^ Why juft as nobk prifoners erer farc> 
lilce lambs eacompafs'd by devouring wolves» 
Qr harmiefs birds with kites and ravens round 'emt 

Eli. I cannot hear him fpeak — his prefence pains 
mew [J?xiA 

Over. I know not why, but I aim AockM of late ; 
My dreams are dreadful — be it as it may : 
I While virtue arms me, what have I to fear I 
This cold chiy cottage i& but the foul'^ prifon^, 
And death at worfli is but a furly friend,^ 
Who conquers to give liberty.. 

Enter Somerfet. 

Tis well, my lord, you can at laft remember mdj 
But had my Somerfet been thus confinM; 
J had not learnt to fhun him. 

Som. Oh, my friend ! 
Pm not the Somerfet whom once you knew; 
I'm alter M much of late. 

Over, Ay, thou art marry'd; 

Spm. That was the fatal rock we both have f£lit 
on: 
You, like a fkilful mariner, difcem'd it— 
But I, bewitch'd by the curft firen's voice, 
SaiFd on, regardlefs, till we (Iruck on ruin. 

Over. Why— doft thou repent it? 

Som. Repent it, faid you ?— 
Oh! I cou*d raT^i-^but 'tis too late a penltesce. 

For 
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Fori have wrong'dthyfricndfliip, and undone thee ! 
Over. Nay, that I ftiU believe thou coud*ft not do ! 
&«f. Thou doll not know how bafe thy friend 
has been !—« 
Oh f that fair devil has enfnar'd any ibuJ, 
And Ilain*d it o'er with failihood — 19 led by her. 
Accused thee to the king*. 
Over. Forbid it^ heaven! 
IjA I grow fick of life — ^and curfe mankind ! 
&snu Oh! '06.^00 itrue! Wrou^ by my faictdefs; 
wife,. 
And cjjrft.Nordianipt0n— I <20iitnv'4-t&yFuin! 
6>t^. Why look'A thou, then, jifce man, who ait 

amottfter^ 
Bom. Yet by the memory $(f out* dearfriencUhip f-^ 
Over. How dares thy tongue profane the name 
of friendfliip \ 
Hafte to the king! — clear up my fuUy'd fame, 
Gr, may 'ft thou always bear fome mark of traitor. 
That every one may know, defpife, and fliun thee.. 
^om. Hear me but ipeak — 
Over. Why fhould'ft thou grate my ear^ 
The bird ,of death's flxriU fcream— the hiis oji 

ferpents, 
Are mufic to thy voice !r— my fick'ning foul 
Faints at thy prefence — and thy ftay wou'd kill me ! ■ 
Som. Yet I muft ftay— 'till you forgive, or pity 

me. 
Over. Name not forgivenefsir-nor expedl my pity*. 
Be gone! there's treachery couch'd in this delay 1 
Mean'ft thou to bear more mifchief to the king ? 
^om. Rather than pierce me witfi fuch words as 
thcfq, 
Striate through my heart which Weeds to 've dona . ^; 
you wrong, 

Here 



^ 
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Here — take my fwopd— -kill me— but, as I fall. 
Reach me thy hand— fay, but thou hall forgiv'n 

me! 
And I fhall die in peace. 

Over. Take back thy fword — I wou'd not ufe it 
bafely. 
Thou know 'ft, I wou'd not— Go, forever from 

me ! 
And when 1 hear of an ungrateful wretch, • 
A fawning flave, who fmiles, whik he betrays*— 
Then will I think of Somerfet. 

Sotn. Diftradion ! 
Canft thou? but peace— 1 have dcferv'd it all I 
Life's a difeafe, which I want ftrcngth to bear, 
Ajid wi(h for death to core mo«— Whsa was I borm 

to? 
Shsune on the guilt that bids me bear thefc fconif^ 
And not dare think -em injuries. 

Over. (After aio7ig.paufe)--'^Q^\ Somerfet! 

\Bothfiandftknt: OYoharj o^/erves tie 
p0we of ^Somerfet. 
Can all this grief be real ? 
Som. What fliall I fay ? 
Over. Had any other thus icontrivM my rum, 
1 cou*d have borne it with a manly patience I 
But from thy handf my friend ! my very felf !— 
•Such unexpedled wrongs have fliook my foull 
But— I forgive thee all—* 

^om.O\i\ joy! Oh, friend—* 
forgive my foftnefs too ! my tears will flow, 
"While I re-join thee, thus, to my glad breaft. 
Over* I feel my heart bound high with throbing 
tranfpQTt' 
And wou*d fpeak more, but flow-rifing words, 
Die iabigi unborn accents on my tongue. 

I feer^ 
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I fecly e'en now» a faintifli damp all o'er me. 
And I am fick at heart — But here comes one, 
Whofe heavenly brightnefs can difperfe all clouds f 
My life I mylfabellal 

Enter liabellaf running into hit arms* 

Ifa. Live— live, my Overbury I 
Scarce can I fpeak my tranfport!— but the king' 
The gracious king— 

Over. What of the king, my love? 

Ifa. Has yielded to my fuit in thy behalf^ 
And giv*n thee liberty \ 

Over. I thank thy goodnefs F 
And bleiSngs croud about his royal head*, 
Who heard my Ifabella's prayer with pity. 
How my ibulfwells with ecifofy t— my friend t 
My IfabcUa— Why do you not rejoice? 
Rejoice in love! in friendihip! liberty I 
. Sam. Live long thus blefs'dir 

Over. Here, inibft fighf, Til pour my pleafurct* 
forth— 
Gaze 1— t>U I e'en grow giddy with, delight ! 
Now, heav'n^ thou art too kind. 

Ifa. Oh happy day f 
Bo fweet a calm, as my late cares are hu(h*d m^ 
Ne'er yet fucceeded fuch athreatning temped ?-» 
But you, methinks, look pale I 

Over. No-rfay not foi 
My heart is quite opprefs'd, and fick with trani^ 

port I— 
Another ftarti— that rapture was fo ftrong, 
It (hot quite thro', and trembled to my foul f 
Aivother yet I— nay, now I fcarce fupport it—* 
My fpirits fmk, exhaufted with delight, 
A&d nature reels beneath ic. 
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I/a. Oh\ help! he faints! 

Som. Heav'n! a cold dew. 
Like that of death, o'erfpreads his Icy temples. 
Hel{^^f vrho waits there ? Enter j1ttendantt9 

Ifa. My love f my Overbury \ 
Return to life— 'tis Ifabella calls \ 

Over. Where, where are now my joys? 
All fled at once— Oh! Somerfet, I'm poifon'dt 

Som. Good heaven forbid ! 

Over. The wine! — the wine you fcnti *" 

Sopi. Say 'ft thou, I fent! 
Alas! you are imposed on! 

Over. Then 'twas thy wifei 
And (he difguis'd it with thy powerful name. 

S§m. Ten thoufand plagues overtake her for the 
deed! 
Oh ! if fhe adted this unnatural guilty 
May all the woes erf" vengeance be her portion f 
Haunt her, pale ghoftsi Eternal anguifh grind 

her! 
Lafli her, ye furies! Adders twift around hert 
And let defpair, and endlefs torment feize her I 

Over. Ha!— what a (hoot was there!—- my blood 
boils in me ! 
Flames wind about my bread— my brain bums 

red. 
And my eyes fwim in a blue fea of fulphur ! 
Stand off! — and let mc breathe !— what's that grim 

form, 
That (bdks along, and creeps fo pale upon me? 
I know the meagre phantom now — 'tis death ! 
He's gone!— and now the heav'ns all open to met 
A flight of angels fwoop upon my head, 
^d clap their wings about me! 

S9m^ 
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Som. What a flave is mam> vrhcn paflion mafteri 
him \ 
My want: of rcafon is the cur fed fource 
Of all ihcir mifcries: But I'm trebly curi'dl 
I feci for huny for hcr^ and for myfclf. 
What place in hell is there rcferv*d for me f 
Sure that which holdsi the greatcA; ihare of pain t 

Oven There's death again I 
What unmov'd ! bcamlefs 1 hollow I limy eyes 
The bone-built monfter (lares withl-Hhere he 

llruck me I 
Tis done!— 1 mount f— I rife above the clouds I 
My brain grows giddy !— now 'tis wond'rous hot{ 
The rays fcorcb ftrong— the ftars fpout flreaming 

fire I 
Pll {hade mc in the tnootfs dark body I— Hold! 
The fun's refleftioft's therc-*0}i! help I— defend 
mef 
Sm. ' Whw can 1 do to tafe thee ? 
Over, Who toucVd me?— Was r coldi and 
deadly hand! 
It makes me Ihrink!— favcmel where am 1 now^ 
Ifm chained in the chill region of the north 1 
My blood^s all froftf— and paffing my hot veins, 
It hiffes in its motion!— The bleak winds 
Dip their broad wings in feas of melted fiiow, 
And fweep whole winter o'er me ! — I fliiver at it f 
My teeth are turn'd to ice, and as ihcy chatter, 
ftreak in their ftriking—Where*» fricndfliip now 
to warm me f 
Som» My friend! — my Overburyf 
jOver. Oh, Somerfetl 
Where have I been?— my life is at a pcriodf 
^ Poor IfabcUal-^flic's o'crwhchnM with grief f 

Lec 
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Let me conjure thee, by my dying friendfliip, 

Ta comfort idl her forrows I 

, Sqift^ Wherefore do I not rave ? But hcav'n is 

juftf 
To lofe my fcafes, is to lofe my pftin. 
Oh I 1 refign me to th' impartial hand 
Of judiqti^ nor dare murmur at my fate. 
Over* Hark! the wind roars J— the feas begin to 
fweUI 
The billows roUf— now ! now they drive upon njcf 
Ob.1 fiwe me, or Tin loft!-^what I ranft I perifh? 
I^ there no hold?*-not one kind, friendly plank! 
Helplefs indeedl-^thus in the gulf I fmk— 
Never to rife again. [/>»>/• 

If a. Hover a while, dear (hade, and Pil over- 
take thee. 
Oh 1 for a dagger now ! — Death, give me eafe ! 
He comes I — I feel him at my heart already I 
He brings me all I wifhl 

Som. Alas! flie fwoons f 
Be quick, and bear her gently from the body- 
But* be fure, guard her with the tendered care. 
Left her diftradlion ihou'd commit felf-violence. 

[Ifa. Udof. 
Now dear, departed friend— 'twere juft, that I, 
.The wretch, whofe crimes have been the caufe of 

aU, 
Shou'd, on thefe clay-cold lips, breathe out my 
laft. 



Enter officer of the guards* 

Of. My lord, your pardon, but you're here a 
prifoner i 

Your 
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Your wife has, in a fit of raTing frenzy, 
Confefs'd the murder on Sir Thomas Overbory. 
Sir Gervas EU'ways^ and the refib impeach'd. 
Arc fciz'd— and fay, the wine was fent from ycu. 
Som. Ohl the vile traitrefs f— -guard her from 
my fight— • 
But leave me here— -and let me (low expire 
Clofe by the trueft friend, and bed of men ? 
Oh !— wou'd the world be wam'd by my example I 

Fly, ye fond youth, the gnilty fair»one*s arms, 
Nor judge their excellence by outward chanhs ; 
They, who, for faithleis love, true friends betray, 
Chufe glitt'ring toys, and throw rich pearls away*. 
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ELL!— 'tis a fhamefttl breach^ in honour^ 
laws, 

To court the credit, and betray the caufel 
Butf faithful to my fex— Pray ladies! hear me*— 
And if the poet murmursi fmile» and dear me. 

He bids me fay, Sir Tom was juft— brave — ^witty t 
Troth i he was e*en too good for woman^s pity— 
I find, by hxUVies of the poor foul's life, 
He wrpte that frightful poem, call'd— Thb Wifb« 
There, with cold rules, he damps the glow of beauty ; 
And fetters free-born will, by ineaking duty I 
His hufbands ace mece tyrants— and no wonder! 
TheyVe natural right, he fays, to keep us under. 
Plea&*d — or not pleas'd— we muft, it feems, lie quiet: 
And rather ftarve to death than mend our diet! 
Prompt, in obedience, wait the fovereign's motion^ 
And do, orfuffer, withrefign*ddevotioni 

Tis a fine leflbn truly !— Blaft Sir Thomas— *( 
Or keep the galling yoke of wedlock from us ! 
Cou'd wives but once fuch paffive grace inherit, 
Blefs us!— what a£Hve hulbamds wou'd they merit t 

This the fine Overbury! whofe juft fate 
You've feen, to-night, drefs'd out in tragic ftate! 

He 
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He make a hero ! — He attra^ compaffion f 
Heaven kccpthefc witty huibands out of fafliionf 
Had he been mine, Vd paid him for his poem; 
And made him feeli what thanks we women owe 
him I 

Though lovers pleafe^and mine is a ftark new 
one, 

My fcign'd Sir Thomas fufiers, for the true one: 
Blefs'dbe the dofe,by which our match mifcarr/d; 
Heavens !— how Vd hated him^ had we been manydl 

As to my errand-i— Ere yoiu* fmiles I pray. 
Thus make him mend the moral of his play: 
Truft not repenting Somerfet's opinion. 
Nor ftrive to fhake our fcx's fix'd dominion. 
Woman doesi ev'n in yielding, conqueilgain; 
And man, howe'er coQtendding,. toils in vain I 
Leam> ye loft things f for difobedience hated. 
To what fure fuflPrings raft mens lives are fated ! 
Wifely be rurd :— move on the way we draw ye— 
And let due fenfe of power fuperior awe ye f 
Elfe, will your ev'ry woe be ftill kept waking. 
And your proud hearts, wafte half an age in break- 
ing: 
Care fhall corrode your thoughts-^Deipsup invade 

yef 
Dangers rife round!— aod horns want power to 
ihade ye. 
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A 00 kmg the Mafe-^attach'd to regal fliovr. 
Denies the ktt^ 4d taks of humbler woe ; 
Such as were w<««'*-'Whae yet they charm'd the 

ear. 
To fteal till« plaodit of a fiient tear, 
WhenOtway gawt d^ttus&ic grief its part^ 
Aikd Roixre^s faidiiiar lbtro^t» touched the heart. 

A fee|)tet'a TraJf 6^ Mi'd hf v-6ngeful fete, 
A hk^Atig Here',' 6t « falling St^te, 
Are iMemes (t!^ «idhPy "Wocth the (M&6 fong) 
Which fe/ebly claim your fighs, nor claim thcni 

long; 
Too great for pity, they infpirc refpcft, 
They: deeds aftonifli, rather than afFeft ; 
Proving how rare the heart that woe can move, 
Which reafon tells us, wc can never prove. 

Other the fcene, where fadly (lands confeft. 
The private pang that rends the Sufferer's brcaft; 
When forrow fits upon a Parent's brow. 
When Fortune mocks the youthful Lover's vow- 
All feel the tale-— for who fo mean, but knows 
What Fathers' forrows arc!— what Lovcr^s woes I 

On 
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On kindred ground our bard his fabric boilt, 
And plac'd a mirrour there for private guilt $ 
Whcre»-fatil union l^will appear combin'd. 
An Ang^eFs form— and an abandon'd mind; 
Honour attempting Paffion to reprove, 
And Friendlhip ftruggling \7ith unhallowed L|Ove ? 

Yet view not, Critics, with fevere regard, 
The orphan-offspring of an orphan Bard, 
Doom'd, while he wrote, unpiticd to fuftain 
More real mis'ries than his pen could foign I 
—Ill-fated Savage ! at whofe hirth was giv'n 
No Parent but the Mufe, no Friend but Heav'u! 
Whofe youth no brother knew, with focial care 
To foothe his fuFrxngs, or demand to fhare ;. 
No wedded partner of his mortal woe. 
To win his fmile at all that Fate could-do; 
While at his death nor Friend's, nor Mother's teaH% 
Fell on the track.of his deferted bier! 

So pleads the Tale*, that gives to future times 
The Son's misfortunes, and the Parent's crimes; 
There fliall Kisfame, (if own'4 to-night) furvivc^ 
Fix'd by the hand thfit bids our language live I 

* Life of Richard Savage^ by Dr. ^uel JohnfonJ 
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X HE Mufe* who late with meUncholjr prid^^ 
Stalked by her poor negle^ed Ppet's fide, 
Andy ai the mufing Wanderer ftroll*d along, 
Chear*d his fad evenings with her patient fongi 
Round his unhoufed temples twin*d her bays. 
And foftened. hunger with the food of praifei 
In wanti defpair^ imprifonment^ in death. 
With hands convuls'd, fttll wore this tragic wreatk 
True to the laft in his lov'd caufe appears, . 
And aflcs the foil libation of your tears: 
To his yet lingering fliade the prize imparts, 
And greets him with the tribute of your hearts. 
Thus, whilft with praife you crown departed 

worth. 
You bring fucceeding Genius to its birth. 
And have you, Britons, have you hearts to 

prove 
Alien from us, the children of your lovef 
Are you, like 5'<fvtf^/s dire mother, grown 
Gentler to all men's oflFspring than your own? 
Will you renounce for an eiotic band, 
Planu of yott ow0| mid aativci of youc la&d? 

Oo 
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On Ex^liih grottiKl a Gallic Stage ered^ 
And all the Fafhion propagates, proted? 
Out goes the wordy Subfcribe! a fclieme behold^ 
That tunw French tinfelinto EnglUh gold : 
Hither the Adventurers flock, for here they find 
A huge fat Hoft, that-welcomes all mankind. 
Domefttc Bards, avaunt! Shakefpeare be dumbf 
New, capering, quavering, chattering Mufes 

come ; 
Gay glittering troops of Aftrefles appear. 
With Author's tack'd, like Sutlers, to the rear. 

What can we plain unfaihion*d mortals do. 
Rivalled by thes>» and ah! renounced by you? 
Renounc'd— ere either Stage regsias its breathy 
There ftopt by reflgikataon, here by death: 
Is k like you. to fharpen our diftr«&» 
And flttke Affliaion's fittk reanmit le£? 
We]::e you bat fiikhful, I fltoold leom to yield, 
By my brave Soldicr'a fide, Td keep the fiel^; 
Siafe ift ycnr anas, ^efy the Inwader^s rage, 
Whether it ftakes die State, or fep» the Stage. 
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